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SCANDINAVIAN MODERN is Kosta glass 
...and a different touch in air travel 





FLY SCANDINAVIAN MODERN —WORLDWIDE 


Glassware by Mona Morales-Schildt, The Kosta Glassworks, Kosta, Sweden. 


When Scandinavians create glassware, it’s unmistakably 
different. And in running an airline, they’re not content 
with doing things just like everyone else. When you fly 
with SAS, to any of 39 countries on 5 continents, you'll 
notice a dozen touches that are different. In the food. In 
the service. In the attitude of SAS people. The purpose 
is very simple—to make your trip more pleasant. Next 
time fly SAS, and find out for yourself. (Discover the dif- 
ference in SAS air cargo service, too.) 
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All A-C products, components and systems are subjected to 
rigorous testing and analysis such as this pump is under- 
going. Reliability and economy of operation are substantiat- 


ed before you’re asked to consider them for your operation. 


For the mining industry, Allis-Chalmers produces crushers 
with exclusive HYDROSET control that adjust for wear, 
change product size or clear the crushing chamber with- 
out shutting down. 


Hydroset is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 
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HOW ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MAKES IT HAPPEN 
IN 
INDUSTRY 


Men, methods, machines and 117 years 
experience; these are Allis-Chalmers 
cost-cutting credentials to industry. Men 
with the knowledge to research and solve 
your problems. Methods with a reputation 
for success. Machines to implement 
these methods. Allis-Chalmers alliance 
with industry has bred an alertness to 
its changing needs. Look to Allis- 
Chalmers for the skills and equipment 
to strengthen your competitive position. 
Allis-Chalmers International, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 53201, U.S.A. 


ALLIS: CHALMERS 





Mechanical or electrical — a single component or entire 
system — whatever your needs, Allis-Chalmers can provide 
equipment that can help you operate efficiently and 
economically. 


A-6572 


ALLIS-CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL PROVIDES SPECIALIZED AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT TO BASIC INDUSTRIES AND GOVERNMENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


How can you be sure of on-the-spot’ refunds 
if your travelers checks are lost or destroyed? 
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Travelers get the complete protection they want for their money 
with First National City Travelers Checks. As these ’round-the- 
world tests show, they offer you ready availability...immediate 
acceptability...on-the-spot refundability. In case of loss, principal 
hotels can direct you to the closest of thousands of refund points. 
There are thousands more in the United States...easily located 
by calling Western Union Operator 25. Backed by the leader in 
world-wide banking, First National City Travelers Checks cost 
just one cent per dollar. Ask for them by name at your bank. 





Test No. 1—Refundability—in Paris 

To make this test, Miss Sydney M. Roberts actually burned $200 worth of her 
First National City Travelers Checks. Total loss? Interruption in travel? Not at 
all. Immediately directed by her hotel to a nearby Société Générale bank office, 
she promptly received a full, on-the-spot refund. 


Simple. Always choose 

First National City Travelers Checks 
...With a global refund system 
second to none. 









Test No. 2—Acceptability—in Italy 
Mr. & Mrs. Benjamin F. Sawin and Mr. & Mrs. Walter 
Bell stopped at the Villa d’Este on Lake Como. They 
found First National City Travelers Checks the con- 
venient way to pay for everything. 


Test No. 3—Availability—in San Salvador 
Banco Salvadoreno officer José Daniel Castellanos (at 
right) greets Mr. & Mrs. Mauricio Castro Aragon who 
buy their First National City Travelers Checks here. 
They’re easy to buy at banks everywhere. 


First National City Travelers Checks are “Better Than Moneyz wherever you go! 


Official Travelers Check New York World’s Fair 1965 * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 


Art Editor with a 


Biblical Mission 


One evening over a year ago Dorothy Seiberling, Lirre’s Art Editor, 
went home to think over a formidable assignment: Lire wanted her to 
plan and produce a special double issue about the Bible. As she 
thought it over, she would weigh first the credit side—her wide knowl- 
edge of religious art and her personal interest in the subject. Then she 
would consider the debits—her layman’s knowledge of the field and the 
pitfalls inherent in Bible scholarship. Finally her husband, Leo Stein- 
berg, Professor of Art History at Hunter College in New York and 
well versed in the Bible himself, could stand it no longer. “Well, 
Dorothy,” he said, “‘at least you’re approach- 
ing the problem in a truly biblical manner. 
Remember how hard Moses and Jonah tried 
to get out of their jobs?” She took on the job. 

Dorothy has been in charge of the art de- 
partment for 10 years; it owes its success to 
her thoroughness as much as it does to her 
enthusiasm, broad cultivated taste and rug- 
gedly individualistic opinions. She comes 
from Akron, Ohio, and a family of art lov- 
ers and tire makers. She majored in English 
and studied art at Vassar College. Since 
she assumed the art editorship, she has made 
eight art pilgrimages to Europe. Last summer 
she made a particularly extensive trip. First she visited Russia where, 
in Leningrad, she studied The Hermitage. She also went to the Holy 
Land to see the sites of biblical events. 

Once she had decided to take on this issue, Dotty, with character- 
istic thoroughness, locked herself up with books and Bibles from 
March until May and produced a complete prospectus for it. The 
illustrations you will see on these pages span the great art of 45 cen- 
turies—from a 2500 B.C. Sumerian statue to a delightful present-day 





painting of Jonah diving into his fish—and they come from museums 
and collections in Europe, the Middle East, Russia and the U.S. 

As Art Editor, Dotty always thought of the Bible in terms of art. 
Now her year’s research has made a difference, and she thinks of art 
in terms of the Bible. “Somehow I feel much more of an identity with 
the people who were working on religious sculpture and paintings,” 
she says. “I have a wider understanding of how they responded to a 
subject that is now very close to me.” 

In spite of all her study, Dotty could not have done this without 
the advice and help of leading scholars. Some are listed here: Professors 
William F. Albright, Johns Hopkins University; Frank M. Cross Jr. 
and G. Ernest Wright, Harvard University; David Noel Freedman, 
San Francisco Theological Seminary; Frederick C. Grant, Union 
Theological Seminary; Ephraim A. Speiser and James B. Pritchard, 
University of Pennsylvania; and Nahum M. Sarna, Seymour Siegel 
and Rabbi Shalom M. Paul, Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 

To these gentlemen, and to the others who helped, we extend Dot- 
ty’s and our thanks. 


Anf 
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GrorceE P. Hunt 


Managing Editor 


DOTTY SEIBERLING 
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INTRODUCTION TO THIS ISSUE 


MAN’S ETERNAL 


DIALOGUE 


Lis issue of Lire International is about a book—the most wide- 
ly circulated and influential book in human history, but still a 
book, written by men. Its “authors” include such famous names 
as Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah and St. Paul, but most of its words 
were written down by others who remain nameless; and for nearly 
a thousand years after Abraham all the words about God’s rela- 
tions with man passed orally from father to son without being 
written down at all. When, about 1000 B.C., the Hebrews began to 
record the old stories and poems and add new ones, their scrolls 
required frequent recopying, leaving room for many changes, 
some on purpose, some inadvertent. When the rapid spread of 
Christianity multiplied the demand for copies, especially of the 
New Testament, many of the faithful made their own copies, or 
one would read aloud in the scriptorium while a dozen copyists 
wrote, all of which multiplied the chances of error. So there is today 
no single “original”? text of any book in the Bible, and the New 
Testament probably contains even more alterations than the Old. 

The modern explosion of new learning and new discoveries in 
biblical scholarship has made the quest for authenticity more 
exciting than ever before. Lucky troves of very early biblical man- 
uscripts such as those found among the Dead Sea Scrolls, and 
hard-won archaeological and linguistic discoveries bearing on 
biblical times and places, have forced scholars to revise and refine 
their old interpretations of what the Bible says and means. In this 
scholarly quest Jewish, Catholic and Protestant as well as non- 
church experts have worked side by side and freely exchanged in- 
formation. The Old Testament is, after all, virtually the same for 
Jews and Christians (except that Jews put some books in different 
order); and the whole Bible is the same book for Catholics and 
Protestants (except for the 11 “apocryphal” books omitted from 
most Protestant Bibles). A spate of new translations is breaking 
down old denominational barriers and swelling the ecumenical 
desire to agree. 

For example, the new Confraternity Bible (not yet completed) 
is the first official Catholic translation into English to rely on 
Hebrew and Greek texts instead of just on St. Jerome’s Fourth Cen- 
tury Latin Vulgate Version as frozen in 1592 by the Pope. But 
more than that, the Catholic Church has accepted (with only a 
few minor changes) for official use in England the exhaustively re- 
searched Revised Standard Version of the American Protestant 
churches. This is the version used in most of this issue of LIFE 
International. Lovers of the King James Version will find it used in 
Psalms (see p. 140); those unfamiliar with RSV—or with the new 
Anchor interfaith translation used in the story of Abraham (p. 38) 
—can be assured that these recent texts are free from many trans- 
lators’ errors embedded in the King James. 

There are now serious plans for adopting a common English 
translation for all faiths. This proposal, made before, was made 
again five years ago by an American Jesuit in an article called 
“The Bible Is a Bond,” and was echoed in Pope Paul’s recent de- 
cree on ecumenism: “Scriptures provide for the work of dialogue 
[with the Separated Brethren] an instrument of the highest value 
in the mighty hand of God.” Thus the Bible, which has occasioned 
so much strife and bloodshed in the past, is becoming in this ecu- 
menical era a bond and a path to interchurch peace. 


WITH GOD 


The Bible is a history book which has itself made more history 
than any other book. The events it has figured in are nearly as 
manifold and wonderful as the events it describes. It was the first 
large Western book to be printed by movable type (Gutenberg. 
1452-56). Since that time it has reached a circulation of perhaps 
a billion copies in more than 1,200 languages, many of which were 
first reduced to writing by the Bible’s translators. It was the pow- 
erful weapon with which Luther split Christendom and launched 
the Reformation, when the Bible replaced Rome as the authorita- 
tive guide of the Protestant conscience. It was the mainspring of 
mass education and literacy in the West, since Calvin and his 
followers reckoned that every Christian should be able to “search 
the Scriptures” to save his soul. It gave the subject matter to 
some of the greatest periods of Western and Byzantine art, as the 
pictures in this issue attest. 

The Bible is the great common denominator of all the nations of 
Christendom; it links them with Judaism and even somewhat with 
Islam, since Islam takes five of its six great prophets from the Bible 
(Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses and Jesus Christ). It has inspired 
some of the most heroic and some of the most shameful episodes in 
history. The government of South Africa still relies on Genesis 
(which describes a son of Ham as “‘a slave of slaves”) to justify 
its subordination of Negroes; yet one of the earliest human state- 
ments of a moral obligation to the oppressed is heard in the book 
of the prophet Amos, and it is from the Bible that Western man 
drew his ideas of human brotherhood under a single universal God. 

Being originally written in ancient Hebrew and in Koine (post- 
classical Greek), the Bible has lived mainly in translation. All 
translations are imperfect and the way of the translator has been 
hard. Even St. Jerome’s offended the “settled tastes” of many 
early churches. Wycliffe’s (1382) was the first English translation, 
but for his other writings the English bishops exhumed his body 
and burned it; Tyndale’s (1525) was burned in quantity by the 
Bishop of London (who bought copies abroad for this purpose), and 
Tyndale himself, when caught in Brussels, was strangled and then 
burned. Yet these pioneers made easier the great King James Ver- 
sion, which deepened the springs of English literature, just as 
Luther’s translation molded the modern high German tongue. The 
first Bible printed in North America was in Algonquian; not until 
after the Revolution did Americans defy the crown monopoly of 
the King James Version, when Congress (1782) authorized it to be 
pirated. Thomas Jefferson composed his own Bible—a “wee little” 
scissors-and-paste job which he called the philosophy of Jesus— 
while he was President. The first translation of the Old Testament 
into Manx was saved by a man named Kelly who held it over his 
head for five hours in a shipwreck. 


Bun. the textual and translation difficulties, another burden 
of the Bible is its internal contradictions and crudities. Was it 
God or Satan who prompted David to take a census? The Bible 
says first one (II Sam. 24), then the other (I Chron. 21). Even be- 
fore Augustine the Church felt obliged to interpret as allegory much 
that the Bible presented as fact, such as the erotic Song of Solomon 
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INTRODUCTION CONTINUED 


or the unedifying massacre of the Amalekites. But the logic of later 
Protestantism produced a degree of fundamentalist “bibliolatry” 
(as Coleridge called it) that maintained every word was divinely 
and equally inspired. When this indefensible view was attacked by 
19th Century rationalists, and when Darwinian geology and bi- 
ology challenged the literal truth of Genesis, the Bible underwent 
so much overdebunking that the casual 20th Century reader may 
think of it as myth all the way through. 

It is certainly not myth all the way through. It is on the whole a 
remarkably dependable history of the Hebrew people and of the 
early period of the Christian church. All the recent finds of scholar- 
ship have tended to raise, not lower, the status of the Bible as his- 
tory. Cuneiform tablets now provide ample non-Hebrew testimony 
to many biblical battles, migrations and peoples that rationalists 
once thought “mythic”; so with other discoveries in Egypt, Baby- 
lon, Turkey and elsewhere. As Dr. E. A. Speiser argues (see p. 41), 
Abraham himself appears to be a real character in non-Jewish as 
well as Jewish history, and newly known facts about the peoples 
he wandered among and fought with help make more understanda- 
ble much that used to seem obscure and dubious about his life. 

The discoveries are still coming in and expanding—“‘to the point 
where it blinds us,”” says one hardworking scroll expert—and will 
steadily enrich our knowledge of all biblical times, places and be- 
liefs. But this enrichment is not an overthrow of the Bible. It is 
like adding instruments to an orchestra or deeper chords to a 
musical score. 


‘Th. melodic story line of the Bible has not been basically al- 
tered by scholarship and probably will not be. And that story line, 
not the rich or meager overtones, is what has always given the Bible 
its transcendent primacy among the works of man. The subject of 
the story is the continuing encounter and dialogue on this earth 
between man and God. 

In this continuing story God seems to develop from one kind of 
deity to another; but from our later standpoint the human genera- 
tions to whom he disclosed himself are also seen to have been im- 
proving their comprehension of the Eternal. If Yahweh (more 
commonly known as Jehovah—see p. 19) sometimes seems like a 
primitive desert storm god awing the nomadic Israelites, he also 
reveals himself to Elijah as “‘a still small voice” (of conscience?) 
and he speaks through greater and greater prophets who see or 
stress first one aspect of him, then another. The Israelites first saw 
him mainly as a national deity who promised them a worldly king- 
dom and, in David, fulfilled his promise. But that powerful king- 
dom lasted only three generations, and the Jews, instead of con- 
tinuing to tell their neighbors “our God can put down your God,” 
had to reconsider more seriously why they were the Chosen People 
and what God really had in store for them. 

One of the most dramatic pieces of effrontery in religious history 
is the prophecy of Isaiah when he realized the Assyrian was about 
to overrun Palestine, Yahweh or no Yahweh. Suddenly the God of 
Israel becomes God of the Assyrians as well, and the Assyrians are 
“the rod of my anger” to scourge Israel for its sins. The Lord had 
always been the one and universal God, jealous of rival claimants 
and describing himself to Moses as pure being (“I am”). But he 
always revealed himself through particular events, and Isaiah’s 
reaction to Sennacherib was one of the events that set God em- 
phatically above all tribes, empires and times. In asserting his time- 
less universality, God was not deserting but humbling and en- 
nobling the Israelites and preparing them for another way than Da- 
vid’s to be “‘a blessing to mankind.” 

That other way was spelled-out by the Second Isaiah (Isaiah 40 
et seq.) in his famous poem about “‘the suffering servant,” in which 
Israel’s faithful humility would become “a light to the nations” 
and atone for the sins of the whole human race. And this discovery 
also had its historical clothes. Isaiah called Cyrus of Persia “‘anoint- 
ed of the Lord” because Cyrus, after conquering Israel’s conquerors, 
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was to let the Jews return from Babylon to their homeland. There 
a few thousand of them, part of the prophetic “saving remnant,” 
reconstituted the tiny but intense religious community of Jerusa- 
lem. What for? Because that community, preserving its faith and 
rites and rebuilding the Temple, kept the Judaism that had been 
purged in exile alive for transmission to later centuries, even to 
today. Again, what for? Because five centuries and three empires 
after the Return, that Jerusalem community was in place to serve 
as the cultural cradle of Jesus Christ. 

In the flow of the Bible, the God who early revealed himself as 
holy and jealous was also and increasingly to men a God of Right- 
eousness, giving rules of moral behavior as well as of desert hygiene. 
He continually renewed himself, not in ever-returning spring or the 
beauties of nature like the gods of Greece, but in historical events 
and in his demands on man’s obedience and moral courage. He 
never declined into the mere mate of a Palestinian earth goddess, 
nor accepted “vain oblations” in place of works of justice. He kept 
his holy distance from mere nature and his divine otherness from 
mere man without losing the personal contact—the “I-Thou” re- 
lation—that only a living God can give his creatures. These char- 
acteristics of God have kept him “the element of objectivity in the 
order of values.” They enabled the Jews to be the first completely 
candid historians, to omit no wart on the portrait of their national 
hero David, to pass no judgment that was not first a self-judgment; 
to probe ceaselessly for more light on God’s system of justice, to 
chide and analyze God even (like Job) while worshiping him. West- 
ern man has been able often to evade or even defy the God of the 
Bible, but seldom to forget him. 

The main reason men cannot long forget him is that, according 
to the Bible, he controls history and has assigned them a purpose 
in it. His history is a moral order, with commandments, rewards 
and judgments for every man and every nation. The paradox is 
that this pattern will not be fulfilled or verified in history, but only 
in the suprahistorical event called God’s day, the end of time. 


I. Christians, God’s most sensational intervention in history 
was the life and death of Jesus, which made the divine pattern 
partly manifest. Jesus’ contemporaries felt the end of the world 
was a real possibility, perhaps very close at hand, a feeling which 
dwindled through the centuries but has become at least intelligible 
again in this age of nuclear bombs. But Jesus also preached that 
“the kingdom of Heaven is within you,” that the love, forgiveness 
and closeness to God awaiting men beyond the grave are also acces- 
sible to them on earth, as his own life showed. The story of the 
Bible that ends with John’s vision of Jesus’ second coming has con- 
tinued for 1,900 years without a second coming. Instead it has given 
believers a hope that sustains them in this life on earth, where the 
harvest of human accomplishment in history surpasses all that 
went before. The hope is not dead and the harvest not fully gath- 
ered yet. 

Our age has been haunted by theories of history, and by political 
theories that appeal to the verdict of history (the thousand-year 
Reich, the historical dialectic of Communism). History seems to be 
the only irrational subject that modern rationalists revere. Man, 
who has deified everything else, now deifies his own history and 
wants a theory about it in which he can believe. The Bible contains 
a theory of history, the oldest and most durable of them all. But 
the faith of the Bible is not in history, it is in history’s God. 

Generations acting in this faith have enabled the theory that 
God rules history to pass a pragmatic test. Israel did rise, did fall, 
was saved for higher things. Christ made love the supreme com- 
mandment and this incalculably influenced the history that Chris- 
tians have made. But history is only one of God’s dimensions, and 
people drawn by it to renewed interest in the Bible will find therein 
his other attributes as well. “Jews demand signs and Greeks seek 
wisdom,” complained St. Paul. The Bible is God’s way of impart- 
ing both signs and wisdom, and much more beside. 
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HERE, THERE, EVERYWHERE, TO ENJOY NOW, THEN OR LATER, A GLASS OF MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS 1 
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A CHOICE OF CAREFULLY SELECTED WINES AND HAND PICKED HERBS, BLENDED FOR YOUR PLE : A MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS ! 
IN THE U.S. IT’S MARTINI & ROSSI, IN THE REST OF THE WORLD IT’S SIMPLY MARTINI, WHEREVER YOU ARE, IT’S THE SAME SUPERB VERMOUTH. 








’’Vermouth on the rocks... LIRA... Délicieux !’’ 
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hese two. maps and the history 
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- cities and ambitious nations arcing 

PE around the Fertile Crescent of arable 
yytwsoil that curves up along the Nile, 
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“ around and down the Euphrates and 
YN, ~~, 2) Tigris rivers to the Persian Gulf. The 
. aS Sohiae . . 
a Aiud Ca large map shows a tiny portion of the 


small one, an area so small that the 
distance from the city of Dan in the 
north to Beer-sheba in the south is 
» only 150 miles. This is the Holy Land, 
once called Canaan. Its strategic po- 
sition between the powerful Assyri- 
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ws 2,000 years, and at one time or an- 
other all the great cultures left their 
mark on it. On this map the nations 
or countries mentioned in the issue 
_are shown in large type (e.g., Philis- 
tia), regions in somewhat smaller type 
(e.g., Gilead), the Hebrew tribes in 
color, cities in small type. The Dead 
Sea, which, it is thought, may cover 
Sodom and Gomorrah, is given one 
‘ of its biblical names, Salt Sea. 
Ros On the edge of the old Persian Gulf 
(which was larger then than now, as 
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they had to contend with (Jower bar). 


merce and conquest for more than — 


suggested by shaded area on small 























* gs 
tral Bible narrative begins. From 
here a Mesopotamian named Abram 
set out for Haran, in the north. At ” 
Haran, God sent him forth to find ENT 
the promised land, later renamed him Ns 
Abraham. Thus began the troubled — ~ 
history shown on the chart below in 
terms of the Hebrews (upper bar) 


and the many nations and captors. NNT 


In the era of the Patriarchs, the cane 
Hebrews migrated to Canaan, then ‘ 
went to Egypt and captivity. Led 4," 
back to Canaan by Moses, they in- 2 a 


vaded the land under Joshua and “oat “as S 
settled there in a loose federation of 

tribes. In the time of the Judges, 

they fought off the resident Canaan- 

ites and the neighboring Moabites, 
Ammonites and Philistines. After 

their golden age under David and 


‘Solomon, the Hebrews split into two 


kingdoms. Israel (the names printed 
beneath the bar are kings and proph- 
ets) fell to the Assyrians in 722; its 
peoples were dispersed and lost their 
identity. Judah (from which the name 


‘Jew’ derives) fell to Nebuchadnez- RS 
zar in 587 and its people were exiled to we 
Babylon. Freed by Cyrus of Persia, 

they returned to the Holy Land to ss 


suffer four more invasions—by the aus 
Greeks (hence the Greek name Ju- °)>. 
dea), the Egyptians, the Syrians (or 
Seleucids) and the Romans. The ex- 
panded world of early Christianity 
is shown in the map on page 123. 
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Dawn Over Dublin and the beginning of another Philips day. 


The first Philishaves are humming, and Philips bulbs still glowing as the city stirs into 
life. So much of this life is made simpler by Philips: dictating machines in offices in 
O'Connell Street; food mixers and hair dryers in homesin DunLaoghaire, and in every town 
and village in Ireland. Leisure hours enriched with the magic of Philips television, radio, 
record players. And as the Philips light fittings darken one by one in Cork and Galway, in 
Kilkenny and Killarney, so to a Philips electric blanket and the end of another day - a day 
Philips has helped to make so much richer. All over Ireland it’s Philips for ‘sound’ value. 
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Every fifth PIA passenger a new one 


While growth in passenger traffic for all airlines averaged 11 % over the 
past five years, PIA’s passenger traffic has gone up 25%. These results 
reflect not only P1a’s dramatic expansion, but also P1A’s own high stand- 
ards of operation—again, well above the industry average. It is this sort 
of vigorous growth and imaginative enterprise which last year brought 
to this consistently profitable airline over 14% more passengers, and ex- 
plains why travellers say PIA are great people to fly with. 


LONDON FRANKFURT MOSCOW GENEVA ROME BEIRUT TEHRAN 
KARACH] BOMBAY DELHI CALCUTTA DACCA KHATMANDU RANGOON CANTON SHANGHAI 
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Philco Match-Mate Air Conditioners blend with almost any home or office! You get to 
choose from seven handsome wood-grain or vinyl-fabric front panels. Even more 
important, you get the powerful, extra-quiet cooling Philco is famous for. The Model 
16AC58 shown, designed especially for 50-cycle use, delivers 16,000 BTUs of 
cooling power. (60-cycle model also available.) For ease of operation it has a push- 
button control panel. And there's an oversize deep-pitch fan and a staggered coil 
condenser and evaporator to help assure years and years of reliable service. 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
. ® TELEVISION + RADIOS 


STEREO PHONOGRAPHS 
HOME LAUNDRY + RANGES 
REFRIGERATORS 

AIR CONDITIONERS 


Tioga & C Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF Sard heotor Company, 630 Third Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


INTERNATIONAL 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Aden (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 1181, Steamer Point 

Argentina (1 yr, 900 pesos; 3 yrs, 1950; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 129/6(A); 
5 yrs, 162/6(A); GPO Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. . 
Austria (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, S 335; 5 yrs, S 455), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Auslandsabteilung, Wien 1/1, Postfach 72 
Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Nassau 

Barbados (1 yr, BWI$10.50; 3 yrs, BWI$24.50; 5 yrs, BWI$32.50), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

Belgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650; 
5 yrs, Fr 975), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 
167.96, Bruxelles 

Bermuda (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Magazine 
Distributors, Phoenix Building, Hamilton 

Bolivia (1 yr, $b. 72; 3 yrs, $b. 156; 5 yrs, $b. 260), c/o Banco 
Mercantil, La Paz 

Brazil (1 yr, Cr$10,800; 3 yrs, Cr$23,300; 5 yrs, Cr$32,500), c/o 
First National City Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83/85, Rio de Janeiro 
British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 yrs, BWI $24.50; 5 yrs, 
BWI $32.50), c/o Barclay's Bank, Water St., Georgetown 
British Isles, and British Territories (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), TIME-LIFE International Ltd., Time & Life 
Bldg., New Bond Street, London W.1, England 

Burma (1 yr, K 28; 3 yrs, K 62; 5 yrs, K 81.25), c/o People’s 
Stores Corp. (Ava House), 232 Sule Pagoda Road, Rangoon 
Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50; 5 yrs, U.S. 
$13.00), LIFE International, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ulinois 60611, U.S.A. 

Ceylon (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), c/o Bank 
of Ceylon, P.O. Box 241, Colombo . 
Chile (1 yr, £°18,00; 3 yrs, E°39,00; 5 yrs, E°58,50), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago ‘ 
Colombia (1 yr, 45 pesos; 3 yrs, 105; 5 yrs, 130), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 

Costa Rica (1 yr, ¢30; 3 yrs, ¢70; 5 yrs, ¢97,50), c/o Banco 
Anglo-Costarricense, Apdo. 2038, San José 

Cyprus (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, C£ 5.150; 5 yrs, CL 6.500), c/o 
The Chartered Bank, Nicosia 

Denmark (1 yr, Kr. 46; 3 yrs, Kr. 99; 5 yrs, Kr. 146.25), c/o 
Kgbenhavns Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, 
Kgbenhavn K 

Dominican Republic (1 yr, RD $4.50; 3 yrs, RD $10.50; 
5 yrs, RD $13.00), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
Ecuador (1 yr, $/100; 3 yrs, $/235; 5 yrs, $/260), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 

Egypt (1 yr, Pi 290; 3 yrs, Pi 670; 5 yrs, Pi 1105), c/o Banque 
de Port Said, 45 Sharia Kasr EI Nil, Cairo 

El Salvador (1 yr, ¢11,50; 3 yrs, ¢26,50; 5 yrs, ¢32,50), c/o 
Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 

Ethiopia (1 yr, Eth. $15.00; 3 yrs, Eth. $32.50; 5 yrs, Eth. $45.50), 
c/o Commercial Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

Finiand (1 yr, Fmk 19.20; 3 yrs, Fmk 41.60; 5 yrs, Fmk 58.50), 
c/o Helsingin Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110, Helsinki 300, Helsingfors 
France & French Union (1 yr, 28.75 FF; 3 yrs, 65.00 FF; 
5 yrs, 97.50 FF), Time-Life International, Boite Postale 278-08, 
Paris 8e 

Germany (1 yr, DM 18; 3 yrs, DM 42; 5 yrs, DM 65), c/o 
Deutsche Effecten-und Wechselbank, 6 Frankfurt a.M. 1, Post- 
fach 3649, Postscheckkonto Ffm 1309 

Greece (1 yr, Dr. 180; 3 yrs, Dr. 390; 5 yrs, Dr. 585), c/o 
National Bank of Greece, S.A., 38 Stadiou St., Athens 132 
Guatemala (1 yr, 0 4,50; 3 yrs, O 10,50; 5 yrs, O 13,00), 
c/o Banco Agricola Mercantil, Guatemala 

Haiti (1 yr, G 22,50; 3 yrs, G 52,50; 5 yrs, G 65,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la Republique d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince 

Honduras (1 yr, L. 9; 3 yrs, L. 21; 5 yrs, L. 26), c/o Banco 
Atlantida, Tegucigalpa 

Hong Kong (1 yr, HK $37; 3 yrs, HK $85; 5 yrs, HK $130), 
c/o First National City Bank, Hong Kong 

India (1 yr, Rs.28; 3 yrs, Rs.62; 5 yrs, Rs.81.25), c/o First 
National City Bank, 293 D. Naoroii Road, Bombay 1 

Iran (1 yr, Rls 465; 3 yrs, Rls 1075; 5 yrs, Rls 1625), c/o Foreign 
Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran, Iran 

Iraq (1 yr, 1D 2.220; 3 yrs, 1D 5.150; 5 yrs, ID 7.800), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraq, P.O. Box 4, Baghdad 

lreland (1 yr, 41/-; 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Munster 
and Leinster Bank, Ltd., Dublin 

Israel (1 yr, |£ 17.25; 3 yrs, I£ 39.00; 5 yrs, I£ 52.00), c/o The 
Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd., 24 Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv 
Italy (1 yr, Lit 3750; 3 yrs, Lit 8125; 5 yrs, Lit 11375), c/o Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, Via del Corso 226, Roma 

Jamaica (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/), c/o The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, P.O. Box 511, Kingston 

Japan (1 yr, 2000 yen; 3 yrs, 4700; 5 yrs, 6500), Box 88, Central 
Post Office, Tokyo 





Kenya (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 30081, Nairobi 
Korea (1 yr, 1500 Won; 3 yrs, 3300; 5 yrs, 4150), c/o Universal 
Publications Agency, |.P.0. Box 1380, Seoul 
Lebanon (1 yr, L.£ 19.50; 3 yrs, L£ 45.00; 5 yrs, L.£ 65.00), 
c/o Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., Imm. Abboud 
Abdel Razzak, Bab-Edriss, P.O. Box 3012, Beirut 
Liberia (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
c/o Bank of Liberia, P.O. Box 131, Monrovia 
pity frie (1 yr, M$17.25; 3 yrs, M$39.00; 5 yrs, M$48.75), c/o 
First National City Bank, Denmark House, 6 Raffles Quay, Singa- 
Re (subject to Exchange Control Permission) 

exico (1 yr, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex$132; 5 yrs, Mex$162.50), 
Apdo. 4-963, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F. 
Netherlands (1 yr, f 20.70; 3 yrs, f 46.80; 5 yrs, f 65.00), 
TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 5 Ottho Heldring- 
straat, Amsterdam-18, Postgiro 669900 
Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, NAf 11.50; 3 yrs, NAf 25.00; 
5 yrs. NAF 39.00), c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.’s Bank, 
Willemstad, Curacao 
New Zealand & Island Territories {1 yr, 45/-(NZ); 3 yrs, 
104/-(NZ); 5 yrs, 130/-(NZ)], c/o David Markham & Co., Hope 
Gibbons Bldg., Dixon St., Wellington 
Nicaragua (1 yr, C$34; 3 yrs, C$79; 5 yrs, C$97,50), c/o Banco 
de América, Managua 
Nigeria (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Bank of 
America, P.O. Box 2317, Lagos 
Norway (1 yr, Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr. 93; 5 yrs, Kr. 130), c/o Den 
Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Pakistan (1 yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, Rs 62; 5 yrs, Rs 81.25), c/o Na- 
tional Bank of Pakistan, Local Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi 2. 
(Please enclose declaration that total amount spent this year 
for foreign books and periodicals, including this order, has not 
exceeded Rs. 500.) 
Panama (1 yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, B 10,50; 5 yrs, B 13,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P.O. Box 555, Panama 
Paraguay (1 yr, G 780; 3 yrs, G 1690; 5 yrs, G 3250), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asunci6n 
Peru (1 yr, S/ 120; 3 yrs, S/ 280; 5 yrs, S/ 390), c/o First 
National City Bank, Ave. Nicolas de Piérola 1062, Lima 
Philippines (1 yr, 21.85 pesos; 3 yrs, 49.40 pesos; 5 yrs, 
rene pesos), c/o First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 

anila 
Portugal & Poss. (1 yr, Esc 170; 3 yrs, Esc 370; 5 yrs, Esc 
520), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 
Rhodesia, Malawi & Zambia (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 
yrs, 130/-), c/o National & Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 1778, 
Bulawayo, Rhodesia 
Saudi Arabia (1 yr. SR 28.25; 3 yrs, SR 65.25; 5 yrs, SR 97.50), 
c/o Arab Bank Ltd., Al-Khobar 
Sierra Leone (1 yr, 4.50 Leones; 3 yrs, 10.40 Leones; 5 yrs, 
13.00 Leones), c/o Bank of West Africa, Oxford Street, Freetown 
South Africa & Adjacent Territories (1 yr, R4.50; 
3 yrs, R10.40; 5 yrs, R13.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens 
Ltd., 103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 
Spain & Poss. (1 yr, Pta.360; 3 yrs, Pta.780; 5 yrs, Pta.1105), 
c/o Banco de Santander, Alcala 37, Madrid 
Sudan (1 yr, Sud. £2.20; 3 yrs, Sud. £5.00; 5 yrs, Sud. £6.50), 
“eo Credit Lyonnais, P.O. Box 466, Khartoum 

urinam (1 yr, Sf 11,50; 3 yrs. Sf 25,00; 5 yrs. Sf 39,00), 
c/o De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
Sweden (1 yr. Kr. 31; 3 yrs, Kr. 67; 5 yrs, Kr. 107.25), c/o 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16 
Switzerland (1 yr, Fr. 26; 3 yrs, Fr. 56; 5 yrs, Fr. 81.25), c/o 
First National City Bank, P.O. Box 486, Geneva, Postal Checking 
Account X11-1256 
Syria (1 yr, S.£. 25; 3 yrs, S.£. 58; 5 yrs, S£. 78), c/o Arab 
World Bank No. 1, P.O. Box 2231, Damascus, S.A.R. 
Taiwan (1 yr, NT$ 230; 3 yrs, NT$ 520; 5 yrs, NT$ 715), c/o 
Bank of Taiwan, Chungking Road South, Taipei 
Tanzania (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 
and P.O. Box 158, Zanzibar 
Thailand (1 yr, B129; 3 yrs, B293; 5 yrs, B390), c/o Bank of 
America, NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, Bangkok 
Trinidad and West Indies (lyr, BWI$10.50;3yrs, BWI $24.50; 
5 yrs, BWI$32.50), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 
Tunisia (1 yr, TD 3.020; 3 yrs, TD 6.825; 5 yrs, TD 11.700), 
c/o Société Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
Turkey (1 yr, TL 63.00; 3 yrs, TL 145.00; 5 yrs, TL 180.50). c/o 
A Poliogiu Bookstore, Cumhuriyet Caddesi171/A,Elmadag, Istanbul 
Uganda (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 331, Kampala 
Uruguay (1 yr, Ur$ 120; 3 yrs, Ur$ 260; 5 yrs, Ur$ 325), c/o 
First National City Bank, Cerrito 455, Montevideo 
Venezuela (1 yr, Bs 21; 3 yrs, Bs 48; 5 yrs, Bs 65), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carmelitas a Altagracia, Caracas 
Elsewhere (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 5 Ottho Heldring- 
straat, Amsterdam -18, Netherlands 





LIFE International is published by TIME-LIFE In- 
ternational(Nederland) N.V.,5 Ottho Heldringstraat, 
Amsterdam 18, Netherlands, a subsidiary of Time 
Inc. which with its subsidiaries also publishes 
Time, Lire, the International editions of Time and 
Lire, FoRTUNE and Sports ILLUSTRATED. Chairman 
of the Board, Andrew Heiskell; Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Roy E. Larsen; Chairman, Finance 
Committee, Charles L. Stillman; President, James 
A. Linen; Executive Vice President and Treasurer, 
D. W. Brumbaugh; Vice President and Secretary, 
Bernard Barnes; Vice President and Assistant to 
the President, Arnold W. Carlson; Vice Presidents, 


Bernhard M. Auer, Rhett Austell, Edgar R. Baker, 
Clay Buckhout, R. M. Buckley, John L. Hallenbeck, 
Jerome S. Hardy, Henry Luce III, Ralph D. Paine, 
Jr., P. 1. Prentice, Weston C. Pullen, Jr., James R. 
Shepley; Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, 
John F. Harvey; Assistant Comptroller and As- 
sistant Secretary, Curtis C. Messinger; Assistant 
Treasurers, W. G. Davis, Evan S. Ingels, Richard B. 
McKeough. 


Address all editorial correspondence to: LIFE 
International, Time and Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, U.S.A. 








SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE | 


When writing about your LIFE 
subscription please include the 
address label from a recent issue, 
to insure prompt service. Send 

subscription correspondence by ATTACH 
AIRMAIL to: LABEL 


LIFE International 





Amsterdam 18, Netherlands 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're one of the many thousands of 
LIFE subscribers who will move this year, 
please notify us by AIR MAIL, SIX WEEKS 
BEFORE moving to your new address— 
TEN WEEKS if you live in Asia or South 
Pacific. Use this form, attach your present 
magazine address label and print your 
new address. (We cannot make changes 
unless we know your old as well as your 
new address.) 








name 








NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


new address 





To enter a subscription to LIFE 
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International in your own cur- city 
rency, see above listing of local 
prices and remitting addresses. 

country 





state or province 





A CHOICE OF CAREFULLY SELECTED WINES AND HAND PICKED HERBS, BLENDED FOR YOUR PLEASURE: A MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS ! 
IN THE U.S. IT’S MARTINI & ROSSI, IN THE REST OF THE WORLD IT'S SIMPLY MARTINI, WHEREVER YOU ARE, IT'S THE SAME SUPERB VERMOUTH. 


‘Vermouth on the rocks... LAist... Délicieux !'’ 
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For sheer delight... 


Frtreag vervalgrs die ome 
AMSTERDAM dre | Jenary IsG~ 





.-. Stands alone 


APRICOT BOLS has the 
flavour of summer and the 
sun’s own warmth. Almost 
four centuries of skill and 
loving care created the 
exquisite taste that tells 
you: Nothing less than 
APRICOT BOLS will do. 
Many other BOLS favour- 
ites have equally fine re- 


putations: BOLS Cherry 
Brandy and Creme de 
Menthe, BOLS V.O. Gene- 
ver, Sloe Gin, Advockaat 
and Silver Top Dry Gin. 





Apricot Bols: ask for it by name! 





Surprise your friends and 
relations with an unusual 
gift. Order Apricot Bols and 
Bols V.O. Genever for quick 
and trouble-free delivery in 
almost any country in the 
world. No packing and 
shipping charges! Easy 
doorstep delivery! No duty 
formalities! 

Write to GloBOLService, 
Rozengracht 103, Amster- 
dam for further particulars. 
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12 Snap-on 
PULLERS 
IN ONE 


interchangeable set 





New SNAP-ON CJ-105 
Lock-Jaw Puller set 


This single SNAP-ON set gives you 
twelve different, sure gripping 
pullers. You save money. If you 
bought each puller separately you 
would pay for many duplicate puller 
parts. 

These pullers quickly handle many 
difficult inside and outside pulling 
jobs — removing gears, retainers, 
bearings, bearing races, bushings plus 
most other general maintenance pull- 
ing jobs. In addition, parts of other 
SNAP-ON pullers will interchange with 
this set, so you can add adaptors to 
handle the most specialized pulling 
jobs. 

New positive lock-jaw controls ac- 
tually lock jaws in place. There is 
no chance of jaw slippage once the 
control nut is tightened. Both your 
hands are left free to handle the 
actual pulling work. 

For full details see your SNAP-ON 
distributor or write us on your busi- 


ness letterhead for free catalog. 
584 


SNAP-ON TOOLS 


International Division 
8061-D 28th Avenue, Kenosha, Wis. 53140, U.S.A. 
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makes its mark in America 


Famous features of Hollywood greats are the at- 
traction at Grauman’s Chinese Theater in Hollywood. 

But attracting attention everywhere in America 
are the features of Japan’s favorite compact car 
—spunky DATSUN. 

DATSUN sedans sold in the U.S.A. 
amounted to over 12,000 units. 

On-the-go Americans go for the DATSUN’s ready 
response and easy handling. 

Its amazingly low fuel consumption is an advan- 
tage applauded by every owner of this compact car. 

Fatigue-free riding in spacious comfort is provided 
for five persons, even over long-distances. 


last year 


Its highly reputed dependability and easy main- 
tenance are the fruits of Nissan’s over thirty years 
experience, traditional craftsmanship and advanced 
automotive engineering skills. 

All agree and admire the DATSUN’s good looks 
and smatt functional interior design that compare 
to many cars in the luxury class. 

No wonder Japan’s most popular car is a favorite 
in the States as it is elsewhere in the world. 

The DATSUN, with a monthly production of over 
10,000 units, is made in the largest, most modern 
passenger car plant in the Orient. 

The DATSUN is exported to some 60 countries 


STAR... 


of Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceania and the rest of the 
Americas. 

Whatever the country, look to the DATSUN and 
all the members of the compact DATSUN line for 
the reliability people everywhere want. 


DATSUN 


Bluebird 


Japan’s Largest Exporter of Automobiles .®©*. 
NISSAN MOTOR CO.. LTD./ Tokyo, Japan ~~ 
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CREATION 


With a commanding 
gesture of his hand, God 
brings into being 

the creatures of the 


earth. The 14th Century 


Borne upon the pinions 
of cherubim, God 
hovers above Creation 
—earth surrounded by 
heavenly spheres—in a 


detail from a 15th relief is from the 
Century painting facade of the Cathedral 
by Giovanni di Paolo. of Orvieto, Italy. 





n the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth. The earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.”” The opening of Genesis evokes times and events fathomable to present generations 
only by faith. To the ancients they were matters of fact; for the story was sacred long before 
Genesis was written. It had been told a thousand years earlier in a Babylonian epic of Meso- 
potamia, the Hebrews’ ancestral home. The epic itself was rooted in traditions stretching 
back, myth upon myth, into prehistory. The two accounts, biblical and Babylonian, agree in 
chronology, from the creation of light, firmament and dry land to man. But in profound ways, 
Genesis breaks with the past. In the epic, creation took place after a cosmic struggle. In Gene- 
sis it happens methodically in six days and 31 verses whose simplicity shines in the medieval 
representations on these pages. In its message Genesis marks a leap in human thought. In- 
stead of the haphazard act of many gods, biblical creation is the purposeful act of a single God, 
and a divine backdrop which gave meaning to the history of a single people and its mission. 


God slits open 


the sleeping Adam 


to create Eve 








from the man 
he made 


into a woman’ 





cholars have long regarded the 
introductory account of Creation as 
the work of a whole school of Hebrew 
priestly writers who labored over it 
perhaps for centuries, refining and 
compressing the tale to the elemental 
grandeur of a sacred creed. But no 
committee could have written the 
story that follows: the Garden of 
Eden. Anything that fresh and spon- 
taneous could have sprung only from 
a single inspired mind. 

Who this lone writer was nobody 
knows. Scholars think that he lived 
in the 10th Century B.C. in the time 
of King Solomon. They call him “J,” 
from Jehovah—a faulty rendering of 
“Yahweh,” an ancient Ilebrew name 
for God. This name is used by “J 
in the many passages in the early 
books of the Old Testament that re- 
veal his handiwork. 

The place is clearly marked where 
*“J’’ picks up the thread. It is Chap- 
ter 2 verse 4b—“In the day that the 
Lord God made the earth and the 
heavens. .. .” In one of those incon- 
sistencies that constantly crop up in 


” 


God gently raises 
the unconscious Eve 
out of Adam’s side 


‘And the rib which the Lord God had taken 





As the serpent leers, Eve hands the apple to Adam 


Genesis, “‘J”’ describes man as having 
been created at an early stage in- 
stead of on the last day as in the 
priestly version. But the scribes who 
compiled the Old Testament centu- 
ries later had too much reverence for 
old traditions to tamper with them, 
and so the contradiction stands. 
Although he is as faithful to holy 
traditions as the priestly writers were, 
“J” is an earthy writer, less con- 
cerned with God’s divinity than with 
man’s humanity. Adam himself, ac- 
cording to “J,” was earthen—‘“The 
Lord God formed man of dust from 
the ground” —and his name is a play 
upon the Hebrew words for “soil” 
and “man.” In Eden, located by 
“J”? at the head of the Persian Gulf 
where the Tigris and Euphrates riv- 
ers join, God can be heard “walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day.” 
He talks to Adam not as the omni- 
potent creator but as a loving father. 
He is stern with him about not eat- 
ing of the tree of knowledge. The 
next moment he is all solicitude as 
he says to himself: “It is not good 


that man should be alone; I will make 
him a helper fit for him.” In a ges- 
ture sensitively rendered by the Or- 
vieto sculptor (left), God gently cuts 
open the sleeping Adam and creates 
Eve out of his rib. 

“J’s” simply told story of Eve’s 





temptation is rich in nuances—as for 
instance Eve’s reaction to the ser- 
pent’s proposal. On being offered the 
forbidden fruit, Eve not only blurts 
out God’s original command: “You 
2” but 


in her panic recites a further com- 


shall not eat of the fruit. . 


mand which God did not give: “Nei- 
ther shall you touch it’’—the sort 
of exaggeration that any flustered 
woman might make. 

Above all, “J” is concerned with 
the birth of moral consciousness, the 
moment when man first assumes re- 
sponsibility for what he does. This 
happens in Eden, where this new 
consciousness takes immediate, phys- 
ical form: “the eyes of both were 
opened and they knew that they were 
naked; and they sewed fig leaves to- 
gether and made themselves aprons.” 


hen his disobedience is discov- 
ered, Adam experiences a feeling new 
to the world—guilt. “Where are you?” 
God calls, as if to a lost child. Adam, 
cowering with Eve among the trees, 
replies: “I heard the sound of thee 
in the garden, and I was afraid, be- 
cause | was naked... .”” And God 
replies: “Who told you that you were 
naked? Have you eaten of the tree 
... 2?” Adam confesses and blames 
Eve: Eve blames the serpent; and God 
banishes Adam and Eve from Eden. 
Adam’s disobedience is the source 
of the doctrine of Original Sin which 
Christianity elaborated. His expulsion 
is called the Fall of Man. Yet in one 
sense it was also the Rise of Man, for 
his new-found knowledge exalted him 
far above the other creatures of God’s 
creation. “Behold,” says God, “the 
man has become like one of us, know- 
ing good and evil.”” God banished 
Adam lest he reach for the fruit of 
another tree—the tree of life—which 
would have made him immortal. 
God seems to have acted as much 
out of anxiety as anger—a strange 


¥ hes 


Adam and Eve are expelled from the garden 


‘To Adam he said: Cursed is 
the ground because of you’ 


state of mind for an omnipotent God. 
It may signify simply that the tradi- 
tion of Eden, as preserved by “J,” 
had not yet fully detached itself from 
the world of Mesopotamian myth 
where gods and men faced each other 
on a more equal footing. 

The biblical tale spells out the high 
price men must pay in suffering, toil 
and death for what they gain in un- 
derstanding. In the next generation 
the family of man was stained with 
fratricide. When Eve’s sons, Cain and 
Abel, brought offerings to God, God 
accepted Abel’s but rejected Cain’s. 
For Cain had offered merely “of the 
fruit of the ground,” whereas Abel 
brought the very best “‘of the first- 
lings of his flock.”’ In a fit of jealousy 
Cain then killed Abel. Cain’s crime 
signifies the depravity of man cut off 
from God, but the brothers’ rivalry 
may also have historical significance. 
It may personify the age-old strug- 
gles between the pastoral and agri- 
cultural peoples in the ancient Middle 
East; for Abel was “‘a keeper of sheep, 
and Cain a tiller of the ground.” 


Ina relief at Orvieto 
a guilty Adam and 
Eve hide from God 








Cain raises a club to slay Abel 














‘The Lord saw that the wickedness 


of man 
was great 
in the earth’ 


he aspect of God’s nature that 
Genesis emphasizes time and again is 
his justice. Mesopotamia’s primitive 
gods were careless of mankind; but 
Hebrew writers looked more deeply 
into the old tales to point a moral 
and illustrate God’s mingled severi- 
ty and mercy. So it was with Adam 
and Eve whom God _ thoughtfully 
provided with clothing for their ex- 
ile. So it was with outcast Cain on 
whom God placed a protective mark 
—“‘lest any who came upon him 
should kill him.” And so it is in two 
other famous tales—the Flood and 
the Tower of Babel. 

Stories of floods are common in 
folklore—ancestral memories per- 
haps of actual disasters. Mesopota- 
mia, always subject to floods, pro- 
duced a classic account of a great 
deluge in another Old Babylonian 
poem, the Epie of Gilgamesh, which 
served as a model for the one in Gen- 
esis. In both accounts a hero is sin- 
gled out for salvation and ordered to 
build an ark; both arks ground on 
mountaintops; in both versions birds 
are sent to scout for land. But here 
again, the Bible infuses the story with 
moral purpose. The Flood is inter- 
preted as God’s punishment for man’s 
wickedness: Noah’s family is spared 
because “Noah was a righteous man, 
blameless in his generation; Noah 
walked with God.” 

The Genesis story is charmingly 
pictured in a 15th Century French 
illumination (right) from the Bed- 
ford Book of Hours. It shows the ani- 
mals disembarking on Mount Ara- 
rat, Noah sacrificing in thanksgiving, 
and two later scenes from Noah’s life 
—toiling in his vineyard, and the 
curious episode of Noah’s drunken- 
ness when one of his sons, Ham, ridi- 
culed him, and the others, Shem and 
Japheth, respectfully covered him. 

With Noah, God literally refound- 
ed the human race. Noah’s descend- 
ants repeopled the earth with tribes 
whose enumeration—perennial bane 
of Sunday school classes—gives a sur- 
prisingly accurate picture of the an- 
cient world. Then, almost as comic 





relief, comes the story of the Tower of 
Babel. Once again Genesis looks east- 
ward: Babel is the original name for 
Babylon, where stood a ziggurat, one 
of the many-terraced temple towers 
that dotted the Mesopotamian plain. 
The one in Babylon was boastfully 
described as “raised high . . . equal- 
ing” the sky—words that suggested 
to the disapproving Hebrews an im- 


pious attempt to mount the heavens 
and challenge God himself. In Gene- 
sis, God blights the tower-builders 
with a confusion of tongues so that 
they can no longer cooperate in their 
enterprise. The dire result is shown in 
another Bedford Hours illumination 
(opposite) where the confusion, insti- 
gated here by angels, sweeps down- 
wards from the summit. 


BOTH PAINTINGS, BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON 





Medieval illuminations show Flood (above), Tower of Babel (right) 


The story illustrates the penalty 
for aspiring to divinity. It also serves 
to explain the origin of different lan- 
guages; for until then, says Genesis, 
men had spoken all alike. With the 
story of the Tower of Babel the 
primeval history of man ends and 
the world stage is set for the appear- 
ance of the man to whom God said: 
“T will make of you a great nation.” 
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‘Go forth from your native land’ 


hen dawn breaks across the 
valley of Harran—today in Turkey 
near the Syrian border—the fields 
wake up with shepherds minding 
their sheep, and farmers winnowing 


grain by a small cooking fire. Little 
has changed since the Bible times of 
4,000 years ago except that new mud- 
brick huts have replaced the old town 


” 


of Haran, or “Caravan City 

Here the patriarch Abram lived 
with his wife Sarai and here God 
called on Abram and made him a 
promise that was to change the world. 


Up until then, it seemed, God had 
no ultimate plans for man. He started 
Adam off merely tending a garden, 
landed Noah high and dry after the 
flood but with not much of a rehabili- 
tation program, left the sinners at 
Babel jabbering hopelessly. But with 
Abram, a descendant of Noah, God 
abruptly took a new tack. He gave 
specific orders, talked of founding 
new nations (left), promised to be 
Abram’s shield. God became a fear- 
ful but loyal family friend. 

Go forth from your nati 


And from your father’s home 

To a land that I will show you. 
With these words to Abram, God be- 
gan one of the greatest epics of hu- 
man experience, the forging of the 
most important of all bonds—the one 
between the human and the divine. 

It was no trifling job for Abram, 
who was in the caravan trade, to pack 
up his retainers and livestock and 
abandon his home in M tamia. 
God promised that someday Abram 
would father a great nation, but being 


old and childless, Abram could hardly 


expect this in his lifetix To obey 
God, Abram must act on faith. And 
the measure of Abram’s greatness was 
the magnitude of his faith 

The Genesis story of Abram’s going 
forth at 75 in a family caravan that 
included his nephew Lot, and the 
subsequent trials of his descendants 
—Isaac, Jacob and Joseph—is un- 
folded on the next pages. The illustra- 
tions are Rembrandt, who had a 
genius for combining the homely and 
the sublime, just as they combine 


in this Old Testament masterpiece. 
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‘Withered as lam, am I still to know enjoyment— 


Abraham serves veal and curds to his divine visitors 





and my husband so oldl 





An angel tries to save 


Lot and his family 


hen Abram and his family 
went forth to the promised land, they 
were far more than archetypal mi- 
grants on a restless quest for a new 
homeland. They represented a society 
groping for spiritual truths. Thanks 
to Hebrew literary genius—especially 
to the writer “J’’—the tales of their 
search are wonderfully human, fun- 
ny, and even outrageous. 

Immediately after Abram reached 
Canaan (modern Palestine) a famine 
forced him to go on to Egypt. There 
he said to Sarai, ‘“‘Look, I know what 
a beautiful woman you are. When the 
Egyptians see you they will say, ‘She 
is his wife!’ And they will kill me, but 
let you live. Please, say therefore that 
you are my sister... that I may re- 
tain my life thanks to you.” 

Sarai agreed and soon became a 
favorite in Pharaoh’s house. On her 
account Abram prospered and ac- 
quired cattle, slaves and camels. At 
this point, God—always looking out 
for Abram—inflicted a dire plague on 
Pharaoh for taking Abram’s wife, 
When Pharaoh 


learned the cause of the plague he 


even unwittingly. 


complained to Abram: “See what you 
Now, here is 


your wife. Take her and be 


have done to me! ... 
gone!” 
Abram was safely escorted out of 
Egypt, with Sarai and all his riches. 

Returning to Canaan, Abram set- 
tled at Hebron while Lot staked out 
a domain beside the city of Sodom. 

But in spite of his faith in God’s 
promise, Abram kept on sorrowing 
that he had no heir. Sarai tried to 
help by giving him her Egyptian 
maid, Hagar. He took her, and Hagar 





bore him a son, Ishmael. But Abram 
still needed an heir by Sarai. 

Again, God came to reassure him 
he would father a host of nations, 
and changed the names of Abram 
and Sarai to Abraham and Sarah (a 
name-change signified an auspicious 
turn in life). In recognition of his 
special covenant with God. Abraham 
agreed to see that all the men in his 
clan were circumcised. 

Finally, a delegation of three an- 
gels (left) visited Abraham. One was 
God himself, and while Abraham 
bade Sarah prepare a fine meal, God 
said, “Sarah shall have a son.” 

In the doorway, Sarah laughed, 
“Withered as I am, am I still to 
know enjoyment—and my husband 
so old!’ Then God said, “Why did 
Sarah laugh? Is anything too 
much for God?” “I didn’t laugh,” 
said Sarah, for now she was afraid. 
But God answered, “Yes, you did.” 

More delightfully than any other 
passages in the Bible, this episode 
drives home the rapport between the 
Hebrews and their deity, a rapport 
which allows God to drop in for din- 
ner and a skeptical old lady to laugh 
at him. 

God stayed on to tell Abraham he 
was going to destroy wicked Sodom. 
While 


him, the two other angels proceeded 


Abraham tried to dissuade 
to the doomed city and spent the 
night in Lot’s house. As dawn broke, 
they led Lot and his family away 
from toppling Sodom (below) warn- 
ing them not to look back at the 
burning city. But Lot’s wife dis- 
obeyed and turned to a pillar of salt. 
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An angel 
called to him 
‘Lay not your 





Abraham summons Isaac to the sacrifice 


hand upon the boy’ 


arah, who laughed at God, was for three days until he reached the sands on the seashore. . . . All the 
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destined to laugh again. As he prom- 
ised, Sarah did bear ason, Isaac, when 
she was 90. And the very idea of it 
amused her. “God has brought me 
laughter,” she said. “All who hear of 
it will rejoice with me.” 

God continued to pour blessings 
upon Abraham until one day, with 
no warning at all, he hurled a soul- 
shattering command, “Take your 
son, your beloved one, Isaac whom 
you hold so dear, and go to the land 
of Moriah, where you shall offer him 
up as a burnt offering on one of the 
heights that I will point out to you.” 

Everything in the story up to now 
has been building to this agonizing 
crisis. The author has skillfully made 
clear how precious Isaac is to the long- 
childless patriarch who trusted deep- 
ly in the goodness of God—a god who 
has been his glorious protector and 
his guest. Without Isaac, Abraham 
could not fulfill the destiny God had 
promised: in destroying his son, he 
would be destroying his special link 
to the future. 

Early the next morning, Abraham 
started off with Isaac, and journeyed 


The angel stops Abraham 
from slaying Isaac 


appointed place. Holding the cleaver 
and firestone himself, he gave Isaac 
the firewood to carry. “Father!” ex- 
claimed the boy. “There is the wood 
and the firestone, but where is the 
sheep for the burnt offering?” 

“God will see to the sheep for his 
burnt offering,” said the father. And 
the two of them walked on together. 

The silence of that walk must have 
ripped the air like a shriek. 

“They came to the place that God 
had spoken of to him,”’ the Bible goes 
on. “Abraham built an altar there. 
He laid out the wood. He tied up his 
son Isaac. He laid him on the altar 
on top of the wood. He put out his 
hand and picked up the cleaver to 
slay his son.” 

Suddenly he heard a voice: “Abra- 
ham! Abraham!” An angel of God 
was calling to him. “Lay not your 
hand upon the boy, nor do the least 
thing to him! Now I know how ded- 
icated you are to God, since you 
did not withhold from me your be- 
loved son.” 

As Abraham looked up he caught 
sight of a ram, snagged in a thicket, 
and he offered the ram as a sacrifice 
instead of his son. The angel spoke 
again, delivering God’s decree: “I will 
. .. make your offspring as numer- 
ous as the stars in heaven and the 


nations of the earth shall bless them- 
selves by your descendants—all be- 
cause you obeyed my command.” 

This was the last time that Abra- 
ham ever heard from God, probably 
for the plain reason that there was 
nothing more to say. 

The full meaning of the story has 
been argued as warmly as its artistry 
has been admired. Some scholars have 
explained it as a sign that an era of 
human sacrifice, which once existed 
in Canaan, was now rejected. Others 
have taken it at face value as the 
crucial testing of Abraham’s trust in 
God. And others, arguing that Abra- 
ham’s faith was never really in ques- 
tion, interpret it less as a test than 
an ultimate affirmation of Abraham’s 
selfless and total love of God. 

In his final years, Abraham lived 
peacefully, putting his affairs in or- 
der. He purchased a burial site for 
Sarah—she died at the age of 127— 
where all his family could be buried. 
He sent a servant all the way to his 
homeland to pick out a suitable wife 
for Isaac and fetch her back. In the 
last words of Abraham quoted in the 
Bible, he affirmed once more his ab- 
solute faith, assuring his servant that 
the journey would be successful be- 
cause God would watch over him. 
“He will send his angel before you.” 
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As Rebekah stands by, 
Isaac bestows 


his blessing on Jacob 
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‘Hunt some venison, then prepare it 


as a festive 


dish the way 


I like’ 


saac sowed the land with great suc- 
cess and behaved as befitted Abra- 
ham’s heir. Isaac’s son Jacob, how- 
ever, was a crafty character whose 
climb towards grace was a strange 
spiritual adventure. 

Tsaac’s wife, Rebekah, bore him 
twinsons. Esau was reddish and hairy, 
and a fine hunter. Jacob was smooth- 
skinned and his mother’s darling. He 
and his mother conspired to trick his 
father into giving him a blessing 
which carried with it Isaac’s legacy. 
Grown old and blind, Isaac had asked 
Esau to hunt some venison and pre- 
pare it as a “festive dish the way I 
like ... so that I may give you my 
very own blessing before I die.”” While 
Esau was gone, Rebekah cooked a 
tasty stew. Jacob put goat skins on to 
imitate a hairy skin. When Jacob knelt 
at Isaac’s bedside (top left), the old 
man, feeling him, thought it was 
Esau and gave Jacob his blessing. 

To escape Esau’s wrath, Jacob fled 
to his mother’s family in Haran and 
on the way had his first spiritual rev- 
elation. He dreamed he saw angels on 
a stairway to heaven (below left) and 
heard God promise, “I will protect 
you wherever you go.” 

In Haran Jacob was welcomed by 
his Uncle Laban, whose daughter Ra- 
chel moved him to an ecstasy of love. 
But Laban made Jacob work seven 
years before letting him wed Rachel, 
and then, at the last minute, hoaxed 
him into marrying another daughter, 
Leah, before finally winning Rachel. 
Leah bore him many children. Rachel 
finally bore him a son, Joseph, who 
was worth waiting for. 

Jacob returned to Canaan with all 
his wives and progeny. And on the 
way home, he encountered a mys- 
terious angel who wrestled with him 
all night (right). For the first time 
Jacob was pitched headlong into a 
spiritual struggle, and he fought val- 
iantly. Always an equivocal and trou- 
blesome man, he emerged from the 
struggle better fit to be a religious 
leader. The angel blessed him and 
marked the event by changing Jacob’s 
name to Israel, meaning “God rules.” 


Jacob on a journey has 
a puzzling dream about angels 
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Jacob wrestles with the angel 
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Jacob collapses in anguish at seeing Joseph’s bloody tunic 





‘Could [ commit so great a wrong?’ 


f all the patriarchal figures, Jo- 
seph was the most polished and sub- 
tle, and his tale—it reads like a good 
novel—is the most sophisticated. 

At 17 Joseph was the favorite of his 
father, Israel. His half-brothers hated 
him because he tattled on them, wore 
a fancy tunic, and boasted of his 


dreams which he said presaged his 
own dazzling future. 

They plotted to kill Joseph but de- 
cided instead to sell him to a caravan 
headed for Egypt. To explain his dis- 
appearance, the brothers soaked his 
tunic in the blood of a kid and took 
it to their distraught father (left) 
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Potiphar’s wife tells her husband Joseph tried to seduce her 


as evidence that the boy had been 
clawed and slain by wild beasts. 

In Egypt, Joseph was sold as a 
slave to Potiphar, one of Pharaoh’s 
courtiers, who gave him a high posi- 
tion of trust in his household. Poti- 
phar’s wife became enamored of the 
lad and begged him to sleep with her. 


But Joseph rejected her, protesting 
that he could not betray his master: 
*“How then could I commit so great a 
wrong, to stand condemned before 
God?” As he fled, she grabbed his 
coat and, in revenge, showed it to her 
husband (above) as proof that Joseph 
“broke in on me to sleep with me.” 





‘Th G d h h b Bae his wife, Potiphar had 
e O WwW O as een Tosenl jailed. God was with Toseph 


and “disposed the chief jailer favor- 

h h bl h b 9 ably toward him.” But God is less in 

al t evidence in Joseph’s life than in his 

my Ss ep er eee CSS e Ovs ancestors’. The homely rapport di- 
minishes and there is more stress now 


on God’s ethical precepts. 

Put in charge of all prisoners, Jo- 
seph became famous for interpreting 
dreams (top left). Pharaoh summoned 





Joseph interprets the prisoners’ dreams 


The brothers ask Jacob to send Benjamin to. kgypt 
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him to explain a dream of his own— 
about seven fat cows and seven lean 
cows. It meant. said Joseph, that 
Egypt would have seven rich years, 
followed by famine. Pharaoh put Jo- 
seph in charge of storing the nation’s 
granaries. When famine did come, 
Joseph became a national hero. 

The famine had alsostruck Canaan, 
and Joseph’s brothers were forced to 
seek food in Egypt. leaving behind 


the aged Jacob in care of his beloved 
youngest son, Benjamin. In Egypt 
the brothers met Joseph and did not 
recognize him. But Joseph knew them 
and devised a complicated test to see 
if there had been any change in their 
wicked characters. He gives them 
food on condition that they leave one 
brother as hostage, and bring Benja- 
min to Kgypt. The brothers return to 
Canaan and persuade their father to 


allow Benjamin to go with them (bot- 
tom left). Back in Egypt, Joseph 
trumps up another charge and threat- 
ens to enslave Benjamin. One of the 
brothers then offers himself in place of 
Benjamin. Joseph realizes there has 
been a true change ofheart. With tears 
of gladness, he says, “I’m Joseph! . . . 
But do not worry now or reproach 
yourselves for having sold me here. 


” 


It was really God who sent me.... 


To complete the joyful reunion, Jo- 
seph has his father brought to Egypt. 
Later, when Jacob is near death, Jo- 
seph brings his two sons to the bedside 
(below), where the old man prays: 
“The God who has been my shepherd 
from my birth to this day ... bless 
the boys.” And with the sense of life 
flowing from generation to generation, 
Jacob dies and is carried back to Ca- 
naan to be buried beside his ancestors. 


At his death, Israel blesses Joseph’s two sons 
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TIME /LIFE 


NEWS SERVICE 





Turns out 50 million 
words a year, give or 
take a million. 


These are key news centers around the world— 
the 32 news bureaus of Time-Life News Service. 
They are the original sources that fill the news 
pages of this magazine and other Time Inc. pub- 
lications. 

Time-Life News Service employs one of the 
world’s largest newsgathering staffs. A competent, 
seasoned corps of correspondents who cover the 
world’s news where it takes place; who seek it out 
where it is likely to take place; who leave no ques- 
tion unanswered and no answer unquestioned. 

Each week, the News Service files nearly one 
million words in New York where they are or- 
ganized, evaluated and edited by the various edi- 
torial staffs of Time Inc. For the sake of concise- 
ness, and to report the most significant in the news, 
only a small part of these words are used. 

Because of this world scope and depth of Time- 
Life News Service, and its extensive Reference 
Bureau, the news reports and analyses that appear 
in Time Inc. publications are thoroughly re- 
searched and accurately reported. 

Time-Life News Service is an example of how 
Time Incorporated, through such international en- 
terprises, endeavors to bring information and un- 
derstanding to people everywhere. 


TIME /LIFE 


Time - Life -Time International - Life International - Life en Espanol 

Fortune-Sports Illustrated -Panorama-President-Time/Life Books 

Time/Life News Service-Silver Burdett Co. - Time-Life Broadcast 

Printing Developments, Inc. - East Texas Pulp and Paper Company 
Time/Life Building, New York 10020 
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U,, a flourishing city of 
Mesopotamia 4,000 years ago, 
still shows a ziggurat which was 
a center of religious ritual. 


ABRAHAM 
WENT FORTH 


by E.A. SPEISER 


The following article is adapted from 
an introductory chapter of the vol- 
ume Genesis in the new Anchor Bible 
series (published by Doubleday”). This 
excellent volume was translated and 
annotated by Professor E. A. Speiser, 
Chairman of the Department of Orien- 
tal Studies at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Speiser’s translation of 
Genesis is used in the quotations in the 
preceding story about the patriarchs. 


he patriarchal narrative in Gen- 


esis—the story of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob—has a legendary flavor. 
But many details of the story are now 
confirmed and elucidated by outside 
sources, particularly archaeological 
data relating to the very region of 
Mesopotamia which the patriarchs 
called their home. This area was dom- 
inated by the Hurrians, whom the 
Bible calls Horites. The discovery of 
vast numbers of clay tablets record- 
ing Hurrian laws and customs has 
provided substantial evidence that 
Abraham and his family followed the 
local social practices. 

When Sarah, for example, gives 
Abraham her maidservant Hagar so 
that he may have a child, she follows 
the documented case of a Hurrian 
named Shennima and his wife Gilim- 
ninu: “If Gilimninu bears children, 
Shennima shall not take another wife. 
But if Gilimninu fails to bear chil- 
dren, Gilimninu shall get for Shen- 


* COPYRIGHT © 1964 BY DOUBLEDAY & CO. INC. 


nima a woman from the Lullu coun- 
try [i.e., slave girl] as concubine. 
In that case, Gilimninu herself shall 
have authority over the offspring.” 

Some of the familiar patriarchal 
stories which seem to involve decep- 
tion are explained by other Hurrian 
practices. For instance, when Abra- 
ham in Egypt passed off his wife Sar- 
ah as his sister, he was really intent 
on extolling and protecting his wife 
rather than safeguarding his own life 
as the Bible implies. In Hurrian com- 
munities a man of consequence often 
legally adopted his wife as his sister 
and thereby conferred on her a supe- 
rior position in society. In emphasiz- 
ing this to Pharaoh, Abraham was en- 
hancing his and Sarah’s credentials in 
a foreign land. Again, the story of 
Jacob cheating Esau out of his birth- 
right and paternal blessing is rooted 
in Hurrian law. Under it, a father 
could ignore the actual priority of a 
firstborn son and make a younger 
son his heir. In such paternal dispo- 
sitions, the most solemn were those 
that a man made on his deathbed. 
They were generally introduced by 
the formula: “I have now grown 
old!” In correspondence with this 
formula Isaac’s impending end is 
foreshadowed by a comment about 
his advanced age. Subsequently the 
rights and privileges of his older son 
Esau are transferred to Jacob. 

In the biblical accounts of these 
situations, however, the reasons given 
for such actions are quite different 
from those provided by the Hurrian 
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ABRAHAM  continuep 


records. The discrepancy can only be 
explained by the fact that centuries 
had elapsed since the Hurrian cus- 
toms were practiced. The writers of 
the biblical stories no longer under- 
stood the circumstances which tradi- 
tion had handed down, and which 
they—since tradition was sacred— 
felt obligated to preserve. So they 
evolved their own explanations for 
these events, keying them to their 
own local customs and to universal 
human failings. 

Since, by such examples, the back- 
ground of the Abraham story has 
emerged as authentic, one is prompted 
to ask whether the foreground, too, 
may not be factual on the whole. And 
the foreground in this instance is the 
dramatic content of the story. 


_lthough there is as yet no firm 
basis for dating the patriarchal peri- 
od—which must technically be put 
down as prehistoric—conservative es- 
timates place it between the 19th and 
16th centuries B.C., coinciding with 
the reign of the great 18th Century 
Babylonian king, Hammurabi. Dur- 
ing that period, Mesopotamian civi- 
lization was cosmopolitan, progressive 
and sophisticated. A common heritage 
of law and government, which was 
stabilized by the use of the same script 
and international language, served to 
safeguard social gains and facilitate 
relations among the various states of 
the land. Writing was ubiquitous, not 
only as the medium of law, adminis- 
tration and business, but also as a 
vehicle for literary and scientific en- 
deavors. In addition to law, outstand- 
ing advances had been achieved in lin- 
guistics, mathematics and the study 
of history. Architecture and the arts 
flourished, agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry were highly developed and 
far-flung commercial enterprises add- 
ed to the material prosperity. (In- 
deed, on most of these counts, the 
classical lands of a thousand years lat- 
er appear primitive by comparison.) 
In short, the Mesopotamia of Ham- 
murabiand his neighbors was the most 
advanced land in the world—a vigor- 
ous force at home and a magnet to 
other countries near and far. 

Yet, if the record in Genesis is to 
be believed, it was in that very period 
that Abraham turned his back on his 
homeland and set out for a destina- 
tion unfamiliar and unsung. What 
could have prompted him to make 
such a move? According to Genesis, it 
was a call from the Deity. To be sure, 
tradition was bound to look on the 
remote past in reverent and idealized 
retrospect. Yet it was this same tradi- 
tion which preserved accurate details 
of the background. Moreover, a mi- 
gration of the Hebrew patriarchs is 
borne out by circumstantial evidence 
too vast to itemize. Since the setting 


was not invented, and the migration 






/ | eee famous code was 


inscribed on a stela and set up 
in a public place to advise men 
of their legal rights. A sample of the 
cuneiform text is shown above. 


is amply supported, the stated reason 
for the journey should not be dis- 
missed offhand. And that reason was 
a spiritual one. Therefore, we must 
assume that Abraham found the spir- 
itual conditions and concepts of Mes- 
opotamia wanting, and that the great 
biblical process he set in motion began 
as a protest against that failure. 
Now it is true that Genesis por- 
trays Abraham as a nomad of simple 
tastes who, unlike his nephew Lot, 
found little charm in the refinements 
of urban life and the sophisticated 
ways of his country. Would not this 
attitude be reason enough for pull- 
ing up stakes and going off to a land 
where his people could still main- 
tain their ancient mode of life? Per- 
haps so, provided that this particular 
image of Abraham is in true focus. 
But a more realistic picture of 
Abraham appears in the 14th chap- 
ter of Genesis. In that account, which 
is apparently from a _non-Israelite 
source, “Abram the Hebrew” ap- 
pears as a prosperous settler who can 
mobilize on short notice a sizable 
troop from among his own retainers 
and put an invading horde to rout: 
“When Abram learned that his kins- 
man Lot had been captured, he called 
up his retainers ... and gave chase. 
... He recovered all the possessions 
and he also brought back his kins- 
man... .” Clearly, there must have 
been more to the patriarch’s migra- 
tion than a vague impulse to revert 
to the idyllic ways of his distant an- 
cestors. Moreover, the whole tenor of 
the Abraham story reflects a concern 
about the future rather than the past. 
Mesopotamia, it would seem, was not 
a suitable base for planning ahead. 
Yet the inferred shortcomings of 


the area cannot be laid to prevailing 
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ABRAHAM continue 


social conditions. The evolving He- 
brew society had much in common 
with the society of Mesopotamia. In 
both societies we find the same rev- 
erence for law that is impersonally 
conceived, and identical concepts of 
a nonabsolutist government on earth. 
These are fundamental agreements. 
If, then, it was not the social climate 
that drove Abraham from Mesopo- 
tamia, could local religion provide a 
plausible motive? 

In Mesopotamia man took his cue 
from not one but many gods, no one 
of whom was a law unto himself in 
the celestial state—not even the one 
recognized as head of the pantheon. 
All major decisions in heaven re- 
quired approval by the corporate 
body of the gods. The upshot was 
chronic indecision on the part of the 
corporate body in heaven and con- 
sequent insecurity on earth.. Man’s 
best hope of getting a favorable nod 
from the cosmic powers, it was be- 
lieved, lay in ritualistic appease- 
ment. Gradually the cultic machin- 
ery grew so cumbersome that life 
bogged down in ritual, and spiritual 
content receded ever further until it 
all but disappeared. 

Even in the golden age of Ham- 
murabi there were occasional doubts 
about the established religion. As a 
matter of fact, the earliest known 
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composition on the subject of the 
righteous man who is unjustly pun- 
ished by divine will—the theme which 
reappears in the Bible’s Book of Job 
—dates from this period. Thus Abra- 
ham would not have been alone in 
his religious questioning. However, 
if the biblical testimony is anywhere 
near the mark, Abraham was the first 
to follow up such thoughts with effec- 
tive action. 


ince the Mesopotamian system 
was vulnerable chiefly because of a 
polytheism that was virtually shorn 
of spiritual content, a possible reme- 
dy that an inquiring mind might hit 
upon would lie in monotheism. But 
to conceive of such an idea initially 
called for far greater resources than 
those of logic alone. To substitute a 
single supreme being for the unwieldy 
and indecisive celestial coalition 
required a resolute rejection of com- 
mon and long-cherished beliefs, a de- 
termined challenge to the powers that 
were believed to dominate every as- 
pect of nature. The new belief, in 
short, would call for unparalleled in- 
spiration and conviction. Without 
that kind of call, Abraham would 
not have become the father of the 
biblical process. 
Monotheism, predicated on the 
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concept of a God who has no rivals 
and who maintains an equal interest 
in all of his creatures, implies a uni- 
verse in which each nation and indi- 
vidual aspires to just and impartial 
treatment in conformance with its 
conduct. It is thus causality and not 
caprice that is the norm of the cos- 
mos. Impersonal justice, moreover, is 
conducive to objective standards of 
ethics and morality. 

The history of the biblical process 
is ultimately the story of the mono- 
theistic ideal in its gradual evolu- 
tion. And that process begins when 
God commands Abraham to “Go 
forth.” There is no advance warning 
for Abraham’s call, nor could there 
be. As a drastic departure from exist- 
ing norms, the concept of monothe- 
ism had to break new ground. There 
had to be a first time and place and 
person; hence the abruptness. But 
was that person Abraham? 

We know that “J.” the author of 
the narrative of Abraham’s call, 
could not have gotten his material 
from cuneiform documents for they 
had been covered up for centuries 
before he began to write. He could 
only have obtained his material from 
earlier Israelite traditions, which 
reached back to patriarchal times. 
Those traditions honored Abraham. 

And there is still another consid- 
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eration. Once Israel had been estab- 
lished as a political entity, any re- 
tracement of its spiritual history was 
bound to operate in the shadow of 
the figure of Moses, the unchallenged 
founder of the Israelite nation. 


et the religion of Moses is in- 
variably characterized as ancestral, 
the faith of the forefathers. Also, 
the theme of the Promised Land, to 
which Moses was leading his people, 
is central to the mission of Abra- 
ham. Thus traditions ascribe the orig- 
inal program to Abraham and cred- 
it Moses primarily with its execu- 
tion. This may not do justice to 
Moses’ over-all achievement. Never- 
theless, the ultimate inspiration de- 
rived from an earlier vision, a vision 
that required a long time to incubate, 
one that Moses set out to validate in 
all humility. While it is thus true 
that Israel as a nation would be in- 
conceivable without Moses, the work 
of Moses would be equally unthink- 
able without the prior labors of the 
patriarchs. The covenant of Mount 
Sinai is a natural sequel to God’s 
covenant with Abraham. The two 
together become the twin corner- 
stones of the spiritual history of Isra- 
el, and are honored as such through- 
out the Bible. 
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Man’s physical power is small—limited to the weight he can move with his 
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» Defence 


against 
marauders 


Legions of insects are always ready to attack the farmer's 
fields. Devising new weapons against these marauders 
is the business of ICI’s agricultural scientists. With BHC 
insecticides, they scored an outstanding victory against 
locusts and many other insect pests. More recently, 

they focused their research on insecticides that move 
through the plant. The outcome is a new compound 
called menazon, particularly deadly to aphids, 

which carry virus disease in potatoes and sugar beet. 
Applied to the seed before planting, menazon is absorbed 
by the roots and gives lasting protection to the crop. 
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Chemical aids for agriculture represent only.a part 

of ICI's activities. The research programme of Europe's 
largest chemical manufacturer concerns everything from 
paints, plastics and pharmaceuticals to dyestuffs, fertilizers 
and synthetic fibres. Altogether, 12,000 /C/ products, 
and the technical service that goes with them, 

are available to chemical users throughout the world. 
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1965 Comet Custom at Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, New York, U.S.A. 


Presenting the 1965 Comet— 
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a new, hotter and more beautiful edition of 


When it comes to toughness, Mercury Comet is 
unbeatable— and the record proves it. Last year 
Comet set 100 new durability records. This year 
a team of 3 standard production model 1965 
Comets drove from the southernmost tip of South 
America to Fairbanks, Alaska, over 16,000 miles 
of rugged mountain ranges, scorching deserts 
and sub-freezing plains. Yet all made the trip with 
no mechanical repairs...once more establishing 
Comet’s durability with proof beyond doubt. 


America’s durability champion 


And this year Comet is more beautiful than ever. 
Styling is totally new—longer and wider looking— 
with a flair that clearly says “‘let’s go.” And Comet 
for '65 is beautifully equipped to go... anywhere. 

Comet has an all-new Six engine built with 
seven main bearings that make it quieter and 
smoother running. This is the standard Comet 
engine. If you have an appetite for something 
spicier, try one of the two high-powered Comet 
V-8’s. Any one of these three fine power plants 


You get more for your money in any Ford-built product 





can be teamed with optional Multi-Drive Merc-O- 
Matic for extra response and smoothness. 

Take your pick, too, from an exciting line-up of 
Comet models: 2-door and 4-door sedans, hard- 
top, convertible, and station wagons. All have new 
interiors beautifully appointed in fine, durable fab- 
rics, color harmonized with deep-loop carpeting. 

See Mercury Comet, and other 


fine Ford-built cars for 1965, at C= 
your local Ford Products Dealer. ag 
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Parliament Square, London 


Seven of the things 
you'll enjoy doing most when 
you holiday in BRITAIN 


1. Exploring the grandeur of 
Westminster Abbey, crowning place 
of Kings. 

All Britain’s past is enshrined in this 
nine-hundred- year-old building. Here 
sovereigns are crowned ... and laid to 
rest. Here statesmen, poets, writers, men 
of action have their memorials. 


2. Enjoying the warm hospitality 
of an Old English Coaching Inn. 
Dickens loved the English Inn, where 
friends meet to drink pints of ale. Here 
you encounter a smiling welcome, good 
food and drink. Stay a week-end in a 
famous country Inn. Or visit one on Sat- 
urday night. You’ll wonder what happened 
to the famous English reserve! 


3. Strolling through the Highland 
Glens after a memorable visit to 
Edinburgh. 

The capital of Scotland has a famous 
annual Festival of Arts. Its ancient castle 
and the beauty of its stone buildings are 
well-known. An hour’s drive away you find 
the rugged Highlands, home of the kilt, the 
wild red deer — and whisky. 


4, Watching the colourful pageant 
of the Changing of the Guard. 

At Buckingham Palace you may perhaps 
catch sight of the Queen. You can certain- 
ly enjoy the daily ceremonial of the 
Changing of the Guard. The State opening 
of Parliament and Trooping the Colour 
are two other glorious sights not easily 
forgotten. 


5. Capturing the idyllic atmosphere 
of Shakespeare’s birthplace, Stratford 
upon Avon. 

With its peaceful river, its black-and- 
white Tudor houses, and its many memen- 
toes of the great dramatist, you will find 
Stratford an enchanting place. At the 
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Memorial Theatre a distinguished com- 
pany perform Shakespeare’s plays from 
May till October. 


6. Fishing for trout in a sparkling 
Irish stream. 

Easily reached from England is the lush, 
green countryside of Northern Ireland. 
You’ll enjoy the hospitality and charm 
for which the Irish are famed. And if you 
are an angler, you'll find trout, salmon 
and wily pike in plenty to test your skill. 


7. Visiting the castle where the 
Prince of Wales is proclaimed. 

The heir to the throne has been entitled 
Prince of Wales since 1301. He is proclaim- 
ed as such in the great grey castle of 
Caernarvon. The Welsh are noted for their 
love of singing and poetry...and their 
witches! Wales is a magnificent, moun- 
tainous land, and the Welsh have their 
own native tongue as well as English. 


Your Travel Agent can serve you best. 
For further information, consult your 
local travel agent who will be able to help 
you plan your holiday and arrange 
bookings. 


Now, to find out more about coming to 
Britain send in this coupon for any of these 
free full-colour booklets. 


Scotland - Wales - 


England - 
London - Seeing Britain by Road 


fears 


Northern Ireland 





To: British Travel, Dept. LC1 
Queens House, 64-65 St. James’s Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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HARRIS TWEED 
TOP TWEED in a man’s life 


Handsome and hard-wearing, Harris Tweed has all the 
talents. It has a pedigree and a character that have won for it 
world-wide fame. 

It is of course easily identified by its famous Orb Mark which 
has been legally recognised by the British Courts as Certification 
that the cloth is genuine Harris Tweed. 

For over fifty years the Orb Mark has signified that the tweed 
to which it is applied has been independently inspected and is 
made from 100% pure Scottish virgin wool, spun dyed, hand- 
woven and finished in the Outer Hebrides—in short a complete 
product of the islands which for centuries have been the home 
of Harris Tweed. 

For easy identification, always look for the Orb Mark 
on the reverse side of the cloth, or on the label on the 


Harris <> Tweed 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd., Inverness, Scotland 
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BALLANTINES 3% 


BODYGUARDS 


At Ballantine’s Dumbarton Distillery a unique and highly 
efficient burglar alarm operates day and night. Geese! 
Seventy white geese—all completely dedicated to their job 
of helping to guard the vast stocks of Ballantine’s. 

If anyone should wander near the warehouses where the 
Scotch matures, he’ll get quite a shock. A barrage of 
piercing shrill cackles will explode in his ears, bringing 
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out the authorities at full speed. 

Thus the forty-two fine Scotch whiskies that go to make 
Ballantine’s can age undisturbed. Expertly blended, these 
top-quality whiskies will one day become Ballantine’s— 
the Superb Scotch. 

It’s worth taking extra good care of Ballantine’s. Any 
knowledgeable whisky drinker will tell you why. 


THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOUT SCOTCH, THE MORE YOU LIKE BALLANTINE’S 
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Now you’re ready for a water heater and a washer 


Here’s why. Ordinary household water throughout Europe is hard. It contains calcium, magnesium, and dis- 
solved rock. These elements form scale inside your water heater, causing premature repairs and replacement. 
Moreover, water takes longer to heat, running up fuel bills. In laundering, these same elements react with 
soaps and detergents to form a gummy curd. This is bad. Washers get clogged. The curd becomes imbedded 
in fabrics. When clothes dry, they look grey. Fibres get brittle, so clothes wear out faster. With soft water, you 
use half the soap, clothes wash whiter, and they wear up to 33% longer. As you can see, soft water is more de- 
sirable throughout the home. A Culligan appliance provides unlimited soft water from every faucet—automa- 
tically. For bathing, shaving, and shampooing. For drinking, cooking, and for better coffee. That’s why thousands 
of our economical automatic units are installed throughout Europe. For household as well as professional Culligan Automatic 

or industrial use. We suggest that you contact your nearby authorized Culligan Distributor today. He corrects Industrial Water Conditioners 
all water problems—even for swimming pools. Simply call and say, “Hey Culligan Man!” He’s ready. Are you? 





_...-THE WORLD-WIDE WATER CONDITIONING PEOPLE 


Culligan International. Factories in Northbrook, Illinois and San Bernardino, California, U.S.A.; Clarkson, Ontario, Canada; Diegem, Belgium. For information, contact your Culligan Licensed 
Distributor. AUSTRIA Bahnhofstr. 25, Bregenz BELGIUM 151 Rue de Stalle, Brussels CYPRUS A. Nicolaides, P.O.B. 303, Nicosia DENMARK Store Kongensgade 68, Copenhagen 
ENGLAND 13 London Road, Croydon, Surrey FINLAND Kaiko Fabianinkatu 9, Helsinki FRANCE 33 Avenue de Lowendal, Paris GERMANY Klockner, P.O.B. 279, Reutlingen GREECE 
10 Karytsi Sq., Athens HOLLAND Plantage Middenlaan 60, Amsterdam ITALY Via Bonvicini 17, Bologna MALTA Mamo Brothers Ltd., Msida NORWAY Fauchshaldsgate 4, 
Oslo PORTUGAL Rua Artilharia Um. 104-5D, Lisbon SPAIN Travesera de Gracia, 220, Barcelona SWEDEN P.O.B. 338, Farsta—3 SWITZERLAND Oertli, P.O.B. 51, Zurich 





The continuing story of man’s ement 
triumphs, trials and hopes unfolds with 
accuracy, urgency and drama in 

each edition of LIFE international. Read 
fortnightly by more than 420,000 

of the world’s most notable families. 
{To be continued) 
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“A Boy And His Bird”—LIFE photo by Robert W. Kelley 




















MOSES LEADS 


‘Bring forth 
the sons 
of Israel 


out of kgypt™ 


ow the biblical stage grows 
larger. God is concerned, not with a 
single man or his family, but with a 
people and a nation. And his agent 
is no pastoral patriarch but a com- 
manding leader who can harness a 
multitude. To Moses, the towering 
figure of the Old Testament, God 
gives the task of liberating a host of 
men in bondage and shaping them 
into a unified people—“ You shall be 
tome... a holy nation.” 

Many scholars of a generation ago 
doubted the existence of Moses, large- 
ly because he is mentioned nowhere 
but in the Bible. Now most agree 
that he lived, apparently in the 13th 
Century B.C., when a new dynasty of 
Pharaohs had enslaved the Hebrews. 

Moses was probably brought up in 
the sophisticated capital of Egypt— 
according to the book of Exodus, 
under the patronage of an Egyptian 
princess, who had found him as a 
baby hidden among the reeds of the 
Nile. Even his name is Egyptian. But 


ne 
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Moses’ heart was with his people. 
When he saw an Egyptian overseer 
beat a Hebrew, he killed the Egyptian 
and had to flee to distant Midian. 
There God gave Moses his divine mis- 
sion to “bring forth my children, the 
sons of Israel, out of Egypt.” Reluc- 
tantly Moses went before Pharaoh— 
thought to be Rameses Il —and asked 
him to free the Hebrews. Pharaoh 
refused, and God struck Egypt with 
nine plagues. “Still Pharaoh’s heart 
was hardened” —possibly because the 
plagues could be explained as famil- 
iar phenomena. Infestations of frogs, 
flies, insects and sky-darkening sand- 
storms are fairly common in the Nile 
valley. But the 10th plague—the de- 
struction of the first-born children 
of Egypt—could only have been an 
act of God, and Pharaoh at last heed- 
ed the words, “Let my people go.” 


In John Martin’s painting, the 
seventh plague: a deadly hailstorm 
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‘The horse and his rider he has 


he flight from Egypt had hardly 
gotten under way before the vacillat- 
ing Pharaoh changed his mind once 
more and sent a horde of warriors 
and chariots thundering after the 
Hebrews. The frightened Hebrews, 
trapped on the shore of a sea, bitterly 
accused Moses of betraying them: 
“Ts it because there are no graves in 
Egypt that you have taken us away 
to die in the wilderness?” But God 
-ordered Moses to lift his hand over 
the sea; a strong east wind rose and 
the waters parted, permitting the 
Hebrews to cross. When his people 
reached safety, Moses again raised 
his hand and the watery walls surged 
back over the pursuing Egyptians, 
drowning them all. The Hebrews re- 
joiced with a proud song of thanks- 
giving: “The horse and his rider he 
has thrown into the sea. The Lord is 
my strength and my song, and he has 
become my salvation.” This miracu- 
lous event was long supposed to have 
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thrown 





The Egyptian armies drown after the Hebrews have crossed the sea: by Jacob de Wet 


taken place at the Red Sea. But the 
ancient Hebrew scriptures actually 
referred to “the Sea of Reeds,” prob- 
ably one of the shallow lakes be- 
tween the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Gulf of Suez. Another possible 
route is around Lake Sirbonis, which 
is separated from the Mediterranean 
by a narrow sand bar. Even today it 
is usually safe to cross this causeway, 
but a strong easterly wind sometimes 
inundates the sand bar. 

There were to be more miracles to 
astound the Hebrews. Moses and his 
people soon found themselves with- 
out food in the bleak Wilderness of 
Sin. Once more the people began to 
grumble. God reassured them, telling 
Moses, “At twilight you shall eat 
flesh, and in the morning you shall 
be filled with bread.” That evening 
a cloud of quail descended on the 
Hebrew camp. The next morning, 
“when the dew had gone up, there 
was on the face of the wilderness a 


fine, flakelike thing, fine as hoarfrost 
on the ground.” Today great flights 
of migratory quail still cross the Med- 
iterranean from Europe to the Sudan 
each year. When they reach Sinai 
they fall exhausted on the ground. 
The manna from heaven is still fa- 
miliar. It comes from insects which 
gorge on the twigs of the tamarisk 
bush and excrete a sweet liquid which 
dries and falls to the ground during 
the night. 

This precarious period was a time 
of trial for Moses. He was leading 
not a united people, but a rabble, 
glad to be free but fearful of what 
lay ahead; grateful to Moses and yet 
ready to desert him—or even stone 
him—when things went wrong. Many 
were descendants of the Hebrew pa- 
triarchs. Some were descended from 
neighboring tribes who had also mi- 
grated to Egypt. 

Moses himself, for all his strength 
and creativity, was a man full of 


personal misgivings, often in need of 
divine reassurance. “They will not 
believe me,” he had said to God, when 
he was first told of his holy mission, 
and God had to reassure him with a 
demonstration of miracles. “I am not 
eloquent,” Moses protested, and God 
made his brother Aaron spokesman. 

Yet with the Hebrews, Moses was 
a steadfast father, always ready to 
still their doubts (“Fear not, stand 
firm, and see the salvation of the 
Lord”) but quick to reprimand them 
for their sins—“Moses’ anger burned 
hot.” He was a man of exceptional 
vigor, and he needed every ounce of it, 
for in his years as the leader of the 
Hebrews, crisis mounted continually 
on crisis. He was a man of some con- 
tradictions—the Bible describes him 
as meek, yet he could be bold. He 
always stood up for his people before 
God, warding off the punishments 
that the wrathful Lord threatened to 
visit upon this “‘stiff-necked people.” 


HAM HOUSE, RICHMOND, ENGLAND 
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The Hebrews gather manna in the wilderness: by Tintoretto 





‘And God spoke, !am the Lord your God. 


hree months after they went out 
of Egypt the Hebrews reached the Si- 
nai wilderness. God came to a high 
peak of the Sinai mountains (the tra- 
ditional site is shown below) and 
spoke to Moses. “Tell the people of 
Israel: you have seen what I did to 
the Egyptians. . . . Now therefore, if 
you will obey my voice and keep my 
covenant, you shall be my own pos- 
session among all peoples.”’ This mo- 
mentous pact between the people and 
God obliged them to live by God’s 
law in gratitude for what he had al- 
ready done for them. The covenant, 
Moses’ greatest achievement, was the 
foundation of the Israelite nation, 
and of an ethical religion that gov- 
erned, with the force of law, almost 
every aspect of life. 
The form of the covenant closely 
parallels the political “treaties of 


suzerainty” which were common 
among the kings in Mesopotamia in 
the centuries before Moses. These 
treaties bound lesser vassal kings to a 
suzerain, or great king, in gratitude 
for his favors and protection. And 
the framework of the Ten Command- 
ments, which God gave to Moses in 
an awesome biblical scene of thunder 
and earthquakes, is modeled closely 
after the ancient treaties. 

The Ten Commandments of God’s 
covenant are listed here with inter- 
pretations by biblical scholars: 

I “I am the Lord your God, who 
brought you out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage. You 
shall have no other gods before me.” 
This is the cornerstone of the cove- 
nant, the basis of Israel’s monothe- 
istic religion. It binds Israel com- 
pletely to one God, allowing no other 


gods any importance or authority. 

II “You shall not make for yourself 
a graven image... .” Here Israel de- 
parts absolutely from all other ancient 
religions. God may not be worshiped 
in or controlled through an idol. 

III “You shall not take the name 
of the Lord your God in vain.” This 
prohibits false use of the “‘clear- 
ance oath”—a common way of es- 
tablishing innocence by invoking 
God’s name. 

IV “Remember the sabbath day, to 
keep it holy.”” Emphasis is on resting 
from work, according to God’s pat- 
tern of work and rest at the Creation. 

V “Honor your father and mother. 
...” This insures the stability of the 
family by forbidding the pagan prac- 
tice of abusing or casting out older 
generations. 


VI “You shall not kill.”” An indi- 


vidual may not assume God’s right 
to take another’s life. The communi- 
ty, however, as God’s agent, may or- 
der the death penalty, or wage war. 

VII “You shall not commit adul- 
tery.” Taking another man’s wife 
jeopardizes the legitimacy of the 
children, disrupts the community 
and defiles the woman. 

VIII “You shall not steal.”” Proba- 
bly as much an injunction against kid- 
naping, especially for sale into slav- 
ery, as against the theft of property. 

IX “You shall not bear false wit- 
ness against your neighbor.” A pro- 
tection for the judicial system, since 
witnesses were not required to testify 
under oath. 

X “You shall not covet. ... 
Aimed at an attitude, this was not 
legally enforceable. Covetousness 


” 


meant malicious desire to deprive 





another man, as well as enviousness. 

While Moses was communing ‘with 
God, the Israelites decided that he 
was lost and that they had been 
abandoned. They fashioned a golden 
calf (right) and began to worship it. 
God berated Moses: “Now therefore 
let me alone, that my wrath may 
burn hot against them and I may 
consume them.” 

In this greatest of all crises, Moses 
answered God forcefully, yet diplo- 
matically. “Why,” he asked, “should 
the Egyptians say: “With evil intent 
did he bring them forth to slay them.’ 


Turn from thy fierce wrath and re- 
pent of this evil against thy peo- 
ple.” And, the Bible goes on, “the 
Lord repented.” 

But Moses, in a rage himself, went 
down to the valley, smashed his tab- 
lets, destroyed the golden idol, and 





had 3,000 idolators slain. The remain- 
ing Israelites were properly chastened 


and God generously wrote his Com- 
mandments once more. 

For “forty years” the Israelites 
lived in the wilderness. Their seem- 
ingly aimless route through the Sinai 
peninsula was caused by the need to 
avoid. military outposts and by the 
fact that they were “donkey no- 
mads,”’ as opposed to the far-ranging 
“camel nomads,” and therefore very 
dependent on oases. 

At last God led Moses to a moun- 
tain top and, as told in Deuterono- 
my, showed him “the land of which I 
swore to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob, ‘I will give it to your de- 
scendants.’ . . . So Moses the servant 
of the Lord died... .”” He was then 
120 years old, and “his eye was not 
dim, nor his. natural force abated.” 








The Hebrews worship 
the golden calf: by Raphael 
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‘And the 
wall fell 


down 


at 


oses gone! Surely any idea that 
the young Hebrew nomads he left 
behind could gain even a foothold in 
Canaan—the “land flowing with 
milk and honey”’—was but the wild- 
est dream. 

Still, the new leader, Joshua, cho- 
sen by Moses before he died, prepared 
for the invasion of this fertile land. 
It was inhabited by an agricultural 
and commercial people most of whom, 
like the Israelites, were Semitic. They 
were prosperous and built an impres- 
sive culture. Yet, archaeological dis- 
coveries show, calamities suddenly 
struck in the 13th Century B.C. At 
least six cities west of the Jordan were 
destroyed. The evidence fits the He- 
brew invasion as told in the Bible. 

Joshua, infusing his desert-hard- 
ened men with his own zeal, led them 
across the Jordan and besieged Jer- 
icho. His spies had brought back news 
that the citizens feared the Israelites, 
so Joshua used psychological war- 
fare. He marched his fighting men 
around the city’s walls with seven 
priests who were trumpeting on sev- 
en ram’s horns like those shown in 
the picture at right—one of the sym- 
bolic photographs presented here to 
illustrate this biblical period. 

On the seventh day the trumpets 
signaled for a mighty shout from the 
army “and the wall fell down flat.” 
Whether a providential earth tremor 
or simple storming of the wall helped 
is not known. In any event, “The 
people went up into the city, every 
man straight before him, and they 
took the city.” 

A greater victory was to come—at 
Gibeon, where the Israelites threw a 
massed army into a panic and routed 
them. To give his soldiers time to 
finish them all off, the Bible says 
that Joshua worked a miracle. At his 
command “‘the sun stood still and the 
moon stayed until the nation took 
vengeance on their enemies.” 

A written record gives further his- 
torical validity to this Hebrew inva- 
sion. On an Egyptian stela of about 
1220 B.C., the Pharaoh Mer-ne-ptah 
tells of his dealings with “the peo- 
ple of Israel’’ in the land of Canaan. 


INVASION 


OF 
THE 


LAND 





A mighty trumpeting of ram’s horns 
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‘The Lord is with you: 


Smite the Midtanites’ 


Even after the Israelites added a large 
area of Canaan to their holdings, they 
had no unified nation. Regions were 
still held by Canaanites. The Israel- 
ites settled into an uneasy agricul- 
tural life. The cities they built were, 
as ruins today reveal, primitive com- 
pared to those they had destroyed. 
In times of trouble, local heroes called 
Judges came to the fore. 

The Midianites, nomads from the 
east, used to raid the land at harvest. 
A young farmer named Gideon, as 
told in Judges, was visited by an An- 
gel of the Lord who said, “The Lord 


is with you, you mighty man of val- 
or.” “Pray, sir,” Gideon answered, 
“if the Lord is with us, why then has 
all this befallen us?” The response 
convinced him: “Do not I send you? 
... You shall smite the Midianites.” 
So Gideon took 300 men who, with 
torches concealed in jars, stole upon 
the camp of the Midianites at night. 
Smashing the jars, they blew trum- 
pets and brandished their torches. The 
unnerved Midianites fled and were 
slain. But when the people urged 
Gideon to become king, he refused, 
saying, “The Lord will rule over you.” 
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‘Israel turned against the Benjaminites’ 


Each of the tribes of Israel occupied 
its own land—except for the Levites, 
who served as priests for all the rest. 
Though their common covenant with 
God held the tribes together, rela- 
tions between them sometimes got 
out of hand. 

The Bible tells of a Levite man 
whose concubine had been ravished 
by “base fellows” of the Benjaminite 
tribe. Finding her dead, the Levite 
sliced her body into 12 portions and 
sent them to the tribes. Aroused to 
anger, they went to battle. The Ben- 
jaminites twice outfought the Israel- 
ite warriors, partly due to the skill of 
“seven hundred picked men who were 
left-handed; every one could sling a 
stone at a hair, and not miss.” But 
finally, “the men of Israel turned back 
against the Benjaminites, and smote 
them with the edge of the sword.” 
As further punishment, the men of 
Israel swore that “‘no one of us shall 
give his daughter in marriage to any 
Benjaminite.” 

They came to regret this vow, cry- 
ing out to God, ““Why has this come 
to pass that there should be today 
one tribe lacking in Israel?’’ They 
took the young girls of one town that 
had failed to send warriors for the 
battles and gave them to the Ben- 
jaminites. Then the elders advised the 
Benjaminites to go to the annual 
feast held at Shiloh. “Lie in wait 
in the vineyards; if the daughters 
of Shiloh come out to dance 
then seize each man his wife.” Thus, 
harshly, was justice served—but the 
number of tribes still kept at 12. 


The glittering clashes 


of sword against sword 


The desperate struggle 
against imprisoning bonds 





‘Tell me wherein your 


great strength lies’ 


Among the Judges portrayed in the 
Bible, some were military leaders, 
some folk heroes, some outright vil- 
lains. Abimelech, the of Gideon 
by a concubine, murdered all but one 
of Gideon’s 70 legitimate sons and 
then set himself up as king. He met 
a bad end, his skull crushed -by a 
millstone thrown by a woman. Jeph- 
thah was an outlaw who came to the 
rescue of his tribe. Deborah was a 
prophetess who guided the Israelites 
to victory over a Canaanite army. 
ael’s repeated need for heroic de- 
liverers reflects the multiplicity of its 


enemies which, according to the Bi- 
ble, the Lord left in the promised 
land “for the testing of Israel, to 
know whether Israel would obey the 
commandments. ...” A great “‘test- 
ing” came from the seagoing Philis- 
tir who, history shows, had seized 
a coastal stronghold around 1200 
B.C. and expanded inland toward the 
Israelite hills. The story of Samso 
reflects the turbulent times—and, ex- 
ated in the telling and the re- 
telling, glorifies the spirit of the Is- 
raelites. 
Samson was a robust rogue, pos- 


shing strength—and a 
ng for Philistine women. On the 
way to marry a Philistine girl, he 
passed the carc of a lion he had 
killed with his bare hands and found 
that bees had made honey in it. He 
bet his wedding guests that th 
could not solve a riddle: “Out of the 
sater came something to eat. Out of 


the strong came something sweet.” 
The Philistines wheedled the answer 
from his bride, and to pay the wager 
rarments Samson killed 
Philistine men and took their clothes. 


The Philistines in turn gave away his 
wife, whereupon Samson tied 300 
foxes tail-to-tail, attached torc 
tween each pair and set them loose 
to burn Philistine grain fields. When 
they murdered his wife, “he smote 
them hip and thigh.” 

Japtured, Samson escaped his 
bonds and clubbed a thousand Philis- 


tines to death with the jawbone of 
an ass. But he became enamored of 
an agent for the Philistines named 
Delilah, who kept asking: “Tell me 
wherein your great strength lies. 
Finally Samson confessed that his 
strength was in his hair. When he 
was asleep she called in a Philistine 
who shaved off “the seven locks of 
his head.”’ Now without his strength, 
Samson was seized by the Phi 
who gouged his eyes out. But Sam- 
son’s hair grew back. Strong again, he 
pulled down the pillars of a Philistine 
hall, killing himself and the enemy. 
Such lone champions could not for- 
ever fend off Israel’s enemy. The Iron 
Age had arrived, and the Philistines 
held a monopoly, not even permit- 
ting Israelites to possess farming tools 
made of iron. Samuel, the last great 
Judge, sought to rally the Israelites— 


and their re se led to a kingdom. 











‘Your 


people 
shall be 


my people’ 


N ot all was battle and bravado 


in Israel. There was also peaceful 
farming and romance. When her 
husband died, Ruth, a Moabite 
who had married an Israelite, 
turned away from her own people 
to follow her mother-in-law Na- 
omi. “Where you go I will go,” 
Ruth insisted. “Your people shall 
be my people, and your God, my 
God.” She was repaid for her fi- 
delity. Boaz, a wealthy farmer in 
whose field she gleaned grain, mar- 
ried her and their child became 
the grandfather of King David. 
A moral of the tale was expressed 
by Boaz: ‘Full reward be given 
you by the Lord, the God of Israel 
under whose wings you have come 
to take refuge.” But the story 
also became a plea for Israelite 
tolerance toward other peoples. 
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THE LAW THAT 
BOUND ISRAEL 


by WILLIAM F. 
ALBRIGHT 


nspired by the simple tradition of 
his own people and the stern code of 
the nomads with whom he had spent 
his youth, Moses put together an im- 
pressive body of religious and civil 
law that still bears his name—and 
which in its final form has been of tell- 
ing importance for generations of peo- 
ples since. Indeed the Law of Moses 
—or the Torah, as it is called in He- 
brew—has had a greater impact on 
modern civilization than any other 
comparable body of law. 

Like other ancient codes before it, 
the Law of Moses was closely con- 
cerned with the daily welfare of a 


This statue of one of the ancient 


Sumerian scribes who set down on 
tablets instructions and commentary 


community of people. It was specifi- 
cally suited to the needs of the He- 
brews of Old Testament times. But 
underlying this were religious and eth- 
ical principles that have endured after 
the individual instructions of Moses 
had been altered or fallen into disuse. 

Although the civil law of pagan 
Rome (finally codified in the sixth 
Century A.D.) underlies all Western 
jurisprudence, it became influenced 
by the basic morality of Mosaic law. 
The humanitarian tone of our contem- 
porary laws can be traced directly 
back to the Torah. In fact, the spirit 
of the Torah still governs much of 
our daily lives. Our Western attitudes 
toward sexual morality, for instance, 
come almost entirely from the Law 
of Moses. The custom of a weekly day 





that later influenced the development 


of Mosaic law was found in Iraq. 
The figure dates back to 2500 B.C. 


of rest is, of course, founded on Mo- 
saic law. And the continuing struggle 
—in the U.S. and elsewhere—for civil 
rights is based on the Mosaic princi- 
ple of “equal justice for all.” 

The Torah is preserved for us in 
the Pentateuch, the first five books 
of the Bible—Genesis, Exodus, Le- 
viticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. 
However, Deuteronomy especially de- 
serves to be called the Book of Law: 
“these are the testimonies, the stat- 
utes, and the ordinances, which Moses 
spoke to the children of Israel when 
they came out of Egypt .. .” (Deut. 
4.45). The Pentateuch as a whole rep- 
resents two successive stages of He- 
brew law: 1) the very ancient cus- 
tomary law of the patriarchal period 
of Genesis, which was handed down 
orally for centuries before it was put 
into writing; 2) the codified Law 
of Moses in Exodus-Deuteronomy, 
which covers everything from regula- 
tions about religious ritual to laws on 
war and crime. There are categories 
of law governing agriculture, sex, hy- 
giene, diet—nearly every aspect of 
the daily lives of the Hebrews of Old 
Testament times. 

Though the importance of the To- 
rah has been recognized through the 
centuries, it is only within the last 60 
years that scientific archaeological re- 
search in Bible lands has enabled us 
to trace it back to Moses and beyond. 
Before these discoveries, scholarly 
criticism of the Old Testament, de- 
veloped chiefly in the 19th Century, 
tended to reject the historical validi- 
ty of the patriarchal and Mosaic pe- 
riods. These finds of the past half cen- 
tury cast light for the first time on 
many of the social and legal practices 
of the Old Testament period and have 
enabled us to determine the evolu- 
tion of such institutions as the law. 

Bodies of law, like other social struc- 
tures, change and develop even when 
the outer form is kept intact. This 
was true of Roman law and English 
common law. It is just as true of the 
American Constitution, where succes- 
sive amendments and court decisions, 
combined with social changes and 
shifts in the meaning of words, have 
often altered the intention of the 
founding fathers without changing 
the identity of our Constitution as 
such. The Law of Moses changed in 
detail while its fundamental charac- 
ter remained the same. It gradually 





expanded with the addition of inter- 


* pretations and decisions made by 


rabbis until it became that vast body 
of civil and canonical laws known as 
the Talmud. The Talmud became the 
great single instrument in holding the 
Jewish people together as a religious 
body during the centuries of persecu- 
tion that reached to modern times. 

Thanks to an accumulation of ar- 
chaeological data from Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Egypt and other lands, we now 
know that the early Hebrews were a 
collection of stateless peoples. Most of 
them belonged to wandering groups 
of caravaneers, traveling with their 
loaded donkeys between the big trad- 
ing centers of the Middle East such 
as Ur, Haran and Ashur. These peo- 
ple became known as ’Apiru or “dusty 
ones’”’—just as the itinerant mer- 
chants of the Middle Ages were called 
pieds poudres (“dusty feet”) because 
they acquired layers of dust walking 
behind their animals. ’Apiru even- 
tually became Ibri, or Hebrew. In 
their journeys, caravan leaders had 
to make contracts with frontier of- 
ficials, with kings or tribal chieftains, 
with merchants who shipped goods, 
with suppliers of donkeys, equipment 
and food. They also had to watch 
out for the personal interests of oth- 
ers in their caravan and make coy- 
enants to safeguard them. Thus coy- 
enants between ordinary people, as 
well as between kings, were a familiar 
practice of the time. 

With people accustomed to making 
treaties at many levels, it was natu- 
ral that their religion would become 
dominated by the concept of a re- 
newable covenant with God—such as 
the pact with Abraham, with Moses 
at Sinai, with Israel under Joshua, 
and with David and his dynasty. No 
legal element in the Old Testament 
has a better certified antiquity than 
the covenant. 


n the Mosaic Covenant (Exod. 
21-23) we find civil and criminal 
laws. Most of them are case laws, 
which go back to specific cases, and 
employ an unyarying formula: “If 
the circumstances are such and such 

. in case something happens . . . 
then .. .” For example, in Exodus 
21.33-34: “When a man leaves a pit 
open, or when a man digs a pit and 
does not cover it, and an ox or an ass 
falls into it, the owner of the pit shall 
make it good; he shall give money to 
its owner, and the dead beast shall 
be his.” 

These laws fix the compensations 
for accidental death, injury and dam- 
age to property and define the rights 
and obligations of slaves and their 
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owners. ‘““When a man strikes the eye 
of his slave, male or female, and de- 
stroys it, he shall let the slave go free 
for the eye’s sake. If he knocks out 
the tooth of his slave, male or female, 
he shall let the slave go free for the 
tooth’s sake” —Exodus 21.26-27. 
The basic antiquity of these laws 
has been proved by the discovery, 
since 1901, of six codes of cuneiform 
law, all composed during the eight 
centuries before Moses’ death, which 
occurred about the middle of the 13th 
Century B.C. Two of these codes, 
which date back to the Eshnunna pe- 
riod (about 1750 B.C.) and that of 
the Babylonian king Hammurabi 
(about 1690 B.C.), are closely related 
to the Covenant in Exodus. The 
parallels between Mosaic case law 
and these ancient laws are so close it 
is almost impossible to tell them 
apart. For example, the old Babylo- 
nian code, in dealing with the loss of 
an animal, reads: “If a visitation of 
god has occurred in a sheepfold or a 
lion has made a kill, the shepherd 
shall prove himself innocent in the 
presence of god, but the owner of the 
sheepfold shall receive from him the 
animal stricken in the fold.” 
Although the wording is changed 
somewhat, this is exactly what the 
law stipulates in Exodus 22.10-13. 
While other parts of the Torah can 
be traced far into antiquity, the rit- 
ual laws—including the laws of diet, 
purification and cleanliness—have 
few parallels in the codes of the an- 
cient East. Specifically Israelite, and 
probably Mosaic in origin, are the 
dietary and sanitary codes of Leviti- 
cus and Deuteronomy. Although the 
core of this material may go back to 
primitive taboos, this does not mean 
that the laws are without factual ba- 
sis. Primitive people can observe for 
themselves, draw simple inferences 
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from experience, and hand these im- 
pressions down to following genera- 
tions. The logic born of experience 


is nowhere else so well illustrated as 
in the Old Testament. 


\ / know that primitive people 


have discovered, by trial and error, 
that it is dangerous to eat certain 
plants and animals and to expose 
themselves to various types of infec- 
tion. For instance, the Andeans of 
South America had discovered the 
medicinal value of their native cin- 
chona bark long before it was intro- 
duced to the West as quinine. 

In view of this, is it surprising that 
we find sound regulations for distin- 
guishing clean and unclean animals in 
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the Torah? The prohibition in Levit- 
icus 1] and Deuteronomy 14 against 
eating pork has a natural explana- 
tion: the pig is a carrier of trichinosis, 
generally transmitted by raw or in- 
sufficiently cooked pork. The hare 
and the hyrax are also prohibited. 
Though they are from different fam- 
ilies, their habits and modes of life 
have converged to a surprising de- 
gree. Both are subject to tularemia, a 
dangerous disease which can be trans- 
mitted to a person while he is skin- 
ning or cleaning an infected animal. 

The criteria of Old Testament 
times for distinguishing clean and un- 
clean animals were, of course, pre- 
scientific. The Torah prohibits eat- 
ing animals which “chew the cud but 
do not part the hoof,” although there 
seems to be no scientific reason why 
chewing or not chewing the cud, part- 
ing or not parting the hoof has any- 
thing to do with the transmission of 
disease. There is no evidence that eat- 
ing camel meat—on the unclean list 
—is dangerous to the health. 

The crown of all Hebrew law is the 
Decalogue and the superiority of Is- 
raelite ethics is nowhere more clearly 
visible than in the Ten Command- 
ments. This type of law, which con- 
sists chiefly of commands and injunc- 
tions, seldom appears in non-Israelite 
sources. It undoubtedly goes back to 
Moses in its original form. The Dec- 
alogue has been sadly misinterpreted 
by persons ignoring the meaning of 
the original Hebrew words. “Thou 
shalt not kill” meant in Hebrew, 
“Thou shalt not slay’—that is, 
“commit murder.”’ Today the word 
“kill” has replaced “slay” in com- 
mon usage and is sometimes taken 
to mean a command against any 
killing—the defense of the helpless 
against a vicious enemy, even the 
killing of animals for food! 

The original ethical intent of Mo- 
saic law also has been badly mangled 
by misinterpretations of the so-called 
lex talionis—“‘life for life, eye for 
eye.” This is often considered as vin- 
dictive cruelty which survived some- 
how from the barbaric past. Actually, 
it is the first formal enunciation of 
the principle of equal justice for all 
and it put an end to the pre-Mosaic 
practice of exacting heavier penal- 
ties from the lower classes than from 
those of higher social ranks. The “eye 
for eye” meant, in fact, “let the pun- 
ishment fit the crime” and had no 
more to do with revenge than the He- 
brew concept of the “avenging God” 


Sound regulations for 


diet and cleanliness 


has to do with vengeance in the mod- 
ern sense. In Hebrew, avenge meant 
“to champion, defend, vindicate” — 
as we have determined from cunei- 
form letters written during the four 
centuries before Moses. 

The basic humanitarianism of 
these Hebrew laws may be sharply 
contrasted with the laws of the pa- 
gan East of those times as well as 
with the harsh French and British 
law of two centuries ago—or, for that 
matter, with many of the inhumane 
practices that have been adopted by 
some peoples of modern times. No- 
where else can we find such legal pro- 
tection of the health of laborers—in- 
cluding beasts of burden—as there is 
in the observation of the Israelite 
Sabbath. The Torah offers an array 
of humanitarian considerations to- 
ward slaves, widows, orphans and 
the poor. Animals, even those belong- 
ing to enemies, are to be treated with 
kindness: “You shall not muzzle an 
ox when it treads out the grain” 
(Deut. 25.4). “If you meet your ene- 
my’s ox or his ass going astray, you 
shall bring it back to him. If you see 
the ass of one who hates you lying 
under its burden, you shall refrain 
from leaving him with it, you shall 
help him lift it up” (Exod. 23.4-5). 


| here are ordinances to protect 


strangers: “You shall not oppress a 
stranger; for you know the heart of 
a stranger, for you were strangers in 
the land of Egypt” (Exod. 23.9). The 
newlywed gets far more considerate 
attention than he does in contempo- 
rary society: “When a man is newly 
married he shall not go out with the 
army or be charged with any business; 
he shall be free at home one year, to 
be happy with his wife whom he has 
taken” (Deut. 24.5). 

Even the most humble of humani- 
tarian concerns was covered in the 
Covenant: “If ever you take your 
neighbor’s garment in pledge, you 
shall restore it to him before the sun 
goes down; for that is his only cover- 
ing, it is his mantle for his body; in 
what else shall he sleep?” (Exod. 
22.26-27.) 

The Torah has been superseded in 
many details by modern law and cus- 
tom but it remains vital not only 
to Judaism and Christianity but to 
Western civilization, which cannot 
endure without preserving its basic 
principles of equal justice and hu- 
manity to all. 


Dr. William F. Albright, retired professor of Semitic languages 
at Johns Hopkins University, is the dean of biblical archaeologists. 
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4 future king of Israel, David the Philistine giant Goliath This gory and glorious turning 
the shepherd boy gives thanks to with his slingshot and beheaded him point in the history of the Hebrew 
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the Lord after he has slain with Goliath’s own sword. neople was painted by Titian. 
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AND ORDEAL 


In the time of Samuel (about 1050 
B.C.) a new spirit arose among the 
Hebrews. During the long period of 
the Judges they had been ruled by lo- 
cal champions with little sense of 
unity. Now they were eager to raise 
their proud banners and shout from 
the hills that they were the nation 
chosen by God. They required a king, 
and elected Saul to lead them. 

They approached Samuel, last of 
the Judges and the most revered man 
in Israel, and asked him to choose a 
king. But Samuel refused. To set up 
a king would be to affront the Lord, 





acc David’s son, was famed 
for his wisdom. The best known 
anecdote about it was depicted by 


who was the only true King. Ulti- 
mately, Samuel said, a temporal king 
would enslave Israel, “And in that 
. . But the 
Lord will not answer you.” Samuel’s 
warning went unheeded. Reluctantly, 
at God’s behest, he anointed Saul. 
Saul was not a ruler in opulence or 
pageantry. The Bible rarely grants 


day you will cry out. . 


him the title of “king” and excava- 
tions at Gibeah reveal that he lived 
in a very modest dwelling. He was a 
simple, dogged man who bore up no- 
bly under the burdens thrust on him. 
Through his jealousies, he turned his 


Raphael in the Vatican. Two women 
came to Solomon, each claiming 
the same child as her own. Solomon 


brilliant protégé, David, against him, 
and when he grew old the Philistine 
archers shot him down. But there was 
no dishonor in Saul’s life or death. 
It remained for Saul’s successor, 
David, to bring glory to the kingdom 
of the Hebrews. During his reign (C. 
1000-961 B.C.) and that of his son 
Solomon they knew the triumphs of 
major conquest, the pride of palaces, 
the richness of trade that brought in 
gold and ivory, apes and peacocks. 
Yet, while they rejoiced in David. 
they also saw the warnings of Sam- 
uel begin to work themselves out. 


discovered which was really the 
mother by offering to cut the baby 


in two and give half to each claimant. 





David 
made the 


Hebrews into 


a nation 


by ROBERT 
WALLACE 


f all the men in the Old Testa- 
ment none is more fascinating to the 
modern mind than the warrior, mu- 
sician, psalmist and statesman who 
was King David. He was incompara- 
bly the greatest ruler who ever held 
the throne of Israel. During his long 
reign, which stretched from about 
1000 to 961 B.C., he unified his na- 
tion, demolished her enemies and 
made her a dominant power in the 
biblical world. But the fascination 
extends far beyond ‘David’s role in 
history. In the stories of his rise to 
power, his manipulation of men and 
his tragic old age he appears as the 
most thoroughly human of Old Tes- 
tament characters. 

David’s great strengths and ac- 
complishments were almost matched 
by his weaknesses and sins, and for 
that reason he remains a man of con- 
troversy. But even those who dislike 
David, or are made uneasy by him, 
find in him the emergence of the fun- 
damental belief that wrongdoing will 
bring down the vengeance of God; 
that man, no matter how exalted his 
position on earth, is always responsi- 
ble to his Creator. 

The account of David in the two 
books of Samuel and the opening 
chapters of the first book of Kings is 
one of the world’s great works of lit- 
erature. Because an early part of it is 
so memorably written, the first asso- 
ciation that comes to mind in con- 
nection with David is the fight with 
Goliath. The story may not even be 

CONTINUED 
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‘lL come,’ he shouted at Goliath, ‘in the name 


DAVID continuep 


accurate; a verse in IT Samuel credits 
the slaying of the Philistine giant not 
to David but to Elhanan, one of his 
lieutenants. But true or not, there it 
is, and no estimate of that extraordi- 
nary man can overlook it. The least 
one can do is try to find what it re- 
veals about David. 

It is easy enough to translate the 
chilling description of Goliath into 
today’s terms. His height, six cubits 
and a span, was about 10 feet. “Five 
thousand shekels of bronze,’’ the 
weight of his coat of mail, was not 
much more than 200 pounds. His 
greaves, helmet, sword and javelin, 
all of bronze, may have added anoth- 
er 75. His spearhead, “‘six hundred 
shekels of iron,” and its great shaft, 
“like a weaver’s beam,” contributed 
perhaps 25 more. The description 
is intended to conjure an appalling 
monster, and so it does, but there is 
something in it that provokes the 
modern mind. If Goliath was indeed 
that large, and burdened with about 
300 pounds of equipment, how formi- 
dable a heavyweight champion really 
was he? Might he not have been an 
awkward, easy mark for a brave, agile 
young man who was a good shot with 
a sling? David felled him with his 
first stone, which hit him with such 
force that it gave him a depressed 
fracture of the forehead. 


S, fell Goliath. But to down- 


grade the giant is not to downgrade 
David; quite the opposite. One can 
well imagine David standing on the 
fringe of the battle between the He- 
brews under King Saul and the Philis- 
tines—an obscure, ambitious young 
man, calmly and intelligently apprais- 
ing Goliath and seeing what others, 
in their terror, did not see. David had 
a very shrewd eye and the courage to 
act on what he observed. But, as in 
most of the crises of his life, David 
did not act without strong reliance on 
God. “I come to you,” he shouted at 
Goliath, “in the name of the Lord of 
Hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, 
whom you have defied.” 

The first book of Samuel sets forth 





that David was a handsome lad, with 
“beautiful eyes” and a ruddy com- 
plexion, the youngest of eight sons 
of a sheepherder of Judah named 
Jesse, and that the Lord had selected 
him as a future king of Israel. He ac- 
quired his skill with the sling as a 
shepherd boy, fighting off lions and 
bears which in his time were common 
in the Holy Land. He had the tradi- 
tional pastoral talent in music, play- 
ing a small harp or lyre. 

There are conflicting versions of 
David’s introduction into Saul’s 
court, but his presence there is what 
matters. Saul ruled over the tribes 
of northern Israel; and although Da- 
vid’s own tribe, Judah, had remained 
somewhat aloof, Saul did have Ju- 
dah’s allegiance. His court was the 
strongest power center in which an 
ambitious young man could have 
operated. 


Aytists always have been 
fascinated with David and Goliath. 
This engraving by Giovanni 


Because of his victory over Goliath, 
Saul made David a leader of a band 
of fighters. The young shepherd was 
surprisingly successful at this, and as 
his victories began to pile up, the 
people sang flattering songs about 
him: “Saul has slain his thousands, 
and David his ten thousands.” Saul’s 
own daughter Michal fell in love with 
the young soldier, and his son Jona- 
than developed a deep brotherly af- 
fection for him. All this upset the 
king, whose dark musings were tinged 
with mental illness. ““What more can 
he have but the kingdom?” Saul mut- 
tered at one point, and the biblical 
account adds that he “eyed David 
from that day on.” 


Although Saul loved David, he 


Battista Scultori shows the fallen 
Goliath in his weighty armor of “five 
thousand shekels of bronze.” 


suffered from what might today be 
called schizophrenia. At times he was 
lucid and gentle, but often ‘an evil 
spirit from God” descended on him 
and he became deeply suspicious and 
violent. When he was in that condi- 
tion, it was David’s assignment to 
sit near him and play the lyre to 
lighten his black mood. The therapy 
sometimes worked, but on at least 
two occasions Saul threw his jave- 
lin at David, at close range—and 
missed. 


L Itimately the jealous, half-mad 


king drove David into exile. David 
became an Old Testament Robin 
Hood in the hills and caves of his 
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DAVID’S MAGNANIMITY IN YOUTH AND OLD AGE 


Whether he was up or down, David demonstrated great mag- 
nanimity toward his foes and humility before his God, as 
shown in these two excerpts from the books of Samuel. In the 
passage below, the youthful David hides out from King Saul. 


Tie the Ziphites came to Saul at 
Gibeah, saying, “Is not David hid- 
ing himself on the hill of Hachilah, 
which is on the east of Jeshimon?” 
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So Saul arose and went down to the 
wilderness of Ziph, with three thou- 
sand chosen men of Israel, to seek 


David in the wilderness of Ziph. And 


Saul encamped on the hill of Hachi- 
lah, which is beside the road on the 
east of Jeshimon. But David re- 
mained in the wilderness; and when 
he saw that Saul came after him into 
the wilderness, David sent out spies, 
and learned of a certainty that Saul 
had come. Then David rose and came 
to the place where Saul had en- 
camped; and David saw the place 
where Saul lay, with Abner the son 


of Ner, the commander of his army; 
Saul was lying within the encamp- 
ment, while the army was encamped 
around him. 

Then David said to Ahimelech the 
Hittite, and to Joab’s brother Abish- 
ai the son of Zeruiah, “Who will 
go down with me into the camp to 
Saul?” And Abishai said, “I will 
go down with you.” So David and 
Abishai went to the army. by night; 





of the Lord of Hosts’ 


native Judah. He gathered around 
him a band of 400 tough men—“Evy- 
ery one who was in distress, and every 
one who was in debt, and every one 
who was discontented gathered to 
him.” With Saul’s army in inter- 
mittent pursuit, David welded the 
best of these into a magnificent shock 
unit and they remained with him to 
fight his battles until they, with Da- 
vid, sank into old age. 

David’s ability to inspire love and 
loyalty was remarkable; no other 
biblical figure, until the appearance 
of Christ, approaches it. During one 
battle in which he was severely 
pressed, David expressed a longing 
for a drink of cool water from a well 
in Bethlehem, apparently several 
miles distant. Without hesitation 
three of his men broke through the 
enemy lines to gratify the whim. This 
was no ordinary act, nor was David’s 
response to it. A second-rate leader 
might have rewarded the men with 
promotions or with gold but David, 
overwhelmed by his soldiers’ devo- 
tion, said that he could not “drink 
the blood” of the men, and instead 
poured the water on the ground as an 
offering to God. 


| his career David’s 


nobler instincts jibed very well with 
his own advancement. During his ex- 
ile he had at least one certain chance 
to kill the pursuing Saul but did not 
take it, on the ground that he could 
not lift his hand against “‘God’s an- 
nointed.” A man lacking David’s 
religious conviction might have mur- 
dered the king—and made himself so 
hateful to Saul’s tribe that he could 
never have taken over the kingdom. 

Although one may think of the 
Old Testament kings as solemn or 
even grim men, David in fact had dis- 
played a lighthearted cunning which 
emerges in another incident of his ex- 
ile. He made a deal with Achish, king 
of Gath, to enter the service of the 
Philistines as their ally. Achish was 
happy to enlist David, who had 
bruised his troops considerably, and 
assigned him a small territory center- 
ing on the frontier town of Ziklag. 
David with his elite troops was ex- 





and there lay Saul sleeping within the 
encampment, with his spear stuck in 
the ground at his head; and Abner 
and the army lay around him. Then 
said Abishai to David, “‘God has giv- 
en your enemy into your hand this 
day; now therefore let me pin him to 
the earth with one stroke of the 
spear, and I will not strike him 
twice.” But David said to Abishai, 
“Do not destroy him; for who can 


pected to make raids upon his own 
people, returning a part of the booty 
to Achish. David did indeed make 
raids out of Ziklag—he carefully fell 
upon tribesmen who were not Hebrews 
but friendly to the Philistines, or at 
least neutral. To cover his tracks Da- 
vid coolly annihilated entire towns, 
so that not even a child remained 
to bear the tale to Achish. He split 
his booty three ways: part went to 
Achish, as agreed; part went to his 
own men, as was natural; and part 
went covertly to the elders of Judah. 
David was looking to the future. 

At length Achish, still believing in 
David’s loyalty, called on him to 
fight a major battle against the He- 
brews under Saul. David and his men 
answered the summons, but David 
must have been in agony. His double- 
dealing had at last got him into an 
intolerable situation: if he went into 
battle against the Hebrews, he could 
never return to his homeland; if he 
suddenly turned against the hordes of 
the Philistines, he faced destruction. 
But at that moment the other Philis- 
tine chieftains, mistrusting the opin- 
ion of Achish, decided that David 
might prove treacherous in battle 
and insisted that he be sent home to 
Ziklag. This was providential, but 
David was not content to accept his 
great good luck and go quietly home; 
far from it. He burst out self-right- 
eously at Achish, demanding to know 
why he could not go to fight against 
his own people, and obliged the poor, 
fuddled Philistine to apologize. Across 
the gap of 3,000 years David’s wit still 
strikes sparks. 

In the battle that David so for- 
tuitously missed, both Saul and Jona- 
than perished on Mount Gilboa. In 
light of the fact that David had long 
ago been chosen by God to be the 
future king of Israel, he might have 
rejoiced at this fulfillment—if he had 
been less complex a man—for the 
path to the throne of Israel was now 
open. But upon hearing the news 
David composed a magnificent elegy 
which ranks with any of the psalms 
that are attributed to him; it simply 
could not kave come out of the brain 
of any but an anguished man: 

“Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon 
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to lighten his spirits by playing 


of Israel, sank into moods of black 
depression, David was called upon 


the lyre, as portrayed by the 
Dutch engraver, Lucas van Leyden. 


thy high places! How are the mighty 
fallen! Tell it not in Gath, publish 
it not in the streets of Ashkelon; lest 
the daughters of the Philistines re- 
joice.... 1 am distressed for you, my 
brother Jonathan; very pleasant 
have you been to me; your love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love of 
women. How are the mighty fallen, 
and the weapons of war perished!” 
Soon afterward the tribe of Judah 
held an election for king, and David’s 
foresight in the matter of booty paid 
off. He won. He then sent a message 
to Saul’s people, praising them. The 
final verse of the message is often 


taken by David’s detractors as a gross 
example of the political mind at 
work: “Now therefore let your hands 
be strong, and be valiant; for Saul 
your lord is dead, and the house of 
Judah has anointed me king over 
them.” It is indeed a frank bid for 
power over all the tribes of Israel— 
but why not? David was by far the 
most competent man, and no doubt 
he knew it. 

Israel did not take David’s obvi- 
ous hint for seven years, during which 
he reinforced his bid by making guer- 
rilla war on the people he wished to 
rule. His principal general in this 
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put forth his hand against the Lord’s 
anointed, and be guiltless?” 

And David said,‘ As the Lord lives, 
the Lord will smite him; or his day 
shall come to die; or he shall go 
down into battle and perish. The 
Lord forbid that I should put forth 
my hand against the Lord’s anointed; 
but take now the spear that is at his 
head, and the jar of water, and let 
us go.” So David took the spear and 


the jar of water from Saul’s head; 
and they went away. No man saw it, 
or knew it, nor did any awake; for 
they were all asleep, because a deep 
sleep from the Lord had fallen upon 
them. 

Then David went over to the oth- 
er side, and stood afar off on the top 
of the mountain, with a great space 
between them; and David called to 


the army, and to Abner the son of 


Ner, saying, “Will you not answer, 
Abner?’’ Then Abner answered, 
“Who are you that calls to the king?” 
And David said to Abner, “Are you 
not a man? Who is like you in Israel? 
Why then have you not kept watch 
over your lord the king? For one of 
the people came in to destroy the 
king your lord. This thing that you 
have done is not good. As the Lord 
lives, you deserve to die, because you 
CONTINUED 
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Fle took a warrior’s wife, fought his rebellious 


DAVID 
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After David fled from half-mad 
Saul, the Philistines and Saul 

met in battle. On Mount Gilboa all 
of Saul’s men—including 

three sons—were killed. Then, 
shown in this detail of Bruegel’ s 
painting, Saul died in battle. 





undertaking was Joab, a wonderfully 
loyal man who was interested in see- 
ing a firm monarchy established and 
maintained, and gave to David sin- 
gleminded devotion and great mili- 
tary talent. If Joab committed a cou- 
ple of murders along the way, they 
could be considered deserved or neces- 
sary murders, according to the cus- 
toms of the times. At any rate, once 
David did succeed in taking the 
throne of Israel in about 992 B.C., he 
realized that the Hebrew tribes could 
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have not kept watch over your lord, 
the Lord’s anointed. And now see 
where the king’s spear is, and the 
Jar of water that was at his head.” 

Saul recognized David's voice, and 
said, “Is this your voice, my son 
David?” And David said, “‘It is my 
voice, my lord, O king.” And he 
said, ““Why does my lord pursue aft- 
er his servant? For what have I done? 
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What guilt is on my hands? Now 
therefore let my lord the king hear 
the words of his servant. If it is the 
Lord who has stirred you up against 
me, may he accept an offering; but 
if it is men, may they be cursed be- 
fore the Lord for they have driven 
me out this day that I should have 
no share in the heritage of the Lord, 
saying, ‘Go, serve other gods.’ Now 


therefore, let not my blood fall to 


best be united if he established his 
capital on neutral ground. Conse- 
quently he seized Jerusalem, which 
was then occupied by the non-He- 
brew Jebusites. For the first time in 
their tormented history the Hebrews 
had a physical rallying point, “the 
City of David,” which to this day re- 
mains a golden ideal. Into Jerusalem 
flowed tributary wealth such as the 
Hebrews had never seen; glory was 
theirs and, more than that, dignity. 

Having established his capital and 


unified his nation, David continued 
on an impressive scale to indulge his 
taste for women. Before he was done, 
he took at least eight wives and 
countless concubines, as was the cus- 
tom of the day. Among them was 
Bathsheba. 

Bathsheba’s husband, Uriah the 
Hittite, was away with Joab fight- 
ing one of David’s wars when the 
king fell in love with her and got her 
pregnant. David ordered the hus- 
band to come home, in the hope that 





the earth away from the presence of 
the Lord; for the king of Israel has 
come out to seek my life, like one 
who hunts a partridge in the moun- 
tains.” 

Then Saul said, ‘‘I have done 
wrong; return, my son David, for I 
will no more do you harm, because 
my life was precious in your eyes 
this day; behold, I have played the 
fool, and have erred exceedingly.” 


And David made answer, ‘‘Here is 
the spear, O king! Let one of the 
young men come over and fetch it. 
The Lord rewards every man for his 
righteousness and his faithfulness; 
for the Lord gave you into my hand 
today, and I would not put forth my 
hand against the Lord’s anointed. 
Behold, as your life was precious this 
day in my sight, so may my life be 
precious in the sight of the Lord.” 





children and wept: ‘O Absalom, my son, my son!’ 


he would spend some time with his 
wife and be deceived into believing 
he was the father of her unborn child. 
But David reckoned without Uriah’s 
uncompromising sense of duty; the 
man had sworn an oath not to see 
his wife until the war was over. In 
desperation David got Uriah drunk, 
but he still clung to his oath. Finally 
David sent him back to the front, 
bearing a sealed letter to the com- 
manding general which said in effect, 
‘Please arrange for the bearer to be 
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killed.” The faithful Joab unques- 
tioningly did so. 

Even by the standards of the Tenth 
Century B.C. David’s act was repel- 
lent. But when he was confronted 
with his guilt by the prophet Nathan, 
David had the humility to acknowl- 
edge it and to ask forgiveness of God. 
That is no minor admission on the 
part of a king. There are few cases 
in all history in which a great sover- 
eign publicly admits his sins. The 
punishment of God, according to 
Nathan, did not involve David’s los- 
ing his life or his throne; it required 
only that the child should not live. 
It was a slap on the wrist. Bathsheba, 
whom David quickly married, sur- 
vived to bear other children, among 
them one named Solomon. 

David had many sons and, like 
many great men, he was overly in- 
dulgent to them. One of the most 
damning indictments of parental mis- 
feasance in all literature is contained 
in a single sentence in I Kings con- 
cerning David’s son, Adonijah: “His 
father had never at any time dis- 
pleased him by asking, ‘Why have 
you done thus and so?’ ” 

Another of David’s sons, Absalom, 
led an uprising against him forcing 
David to flee the city of Jerusalem 
in tears, accompanied by Joab. The 
exquisite tragedy of the king as de- 
scribed in the Bible has perhaps been 
rivaled only in King Lear. But if the 
root of Lear’s tragedy was his in- 
capacity to love, it was not David’s. 
After the rebellion was crushed and 
Absalom was killed by Joab, David 
cried out his love and agony forever: 
“O my son Absalom, my son, my 
son, Absalom! Would I had died 
instead of you, O Absalom, my son, 
my son!” 

One of the last glimpses of Da- 
vid is vividly described in the King 
James version: “King David was old 
and stricken in years; and they coy- 
ered him with clothes, but he gat 
no heat.” In that extremity the old 
man was confronted by still a sec- 
ond filial rebellion, this one led by 
Adonijah. David roused himself, un- 
dercut Adonijah and established Solo- 
mon as his successor. But before Da- 
vid died, he gave Solomon a legacy of 


A fter he became king, David 
seduced Bathsheba and then 
had her husband, Uriah the Hittite, 
killed. Solomon, the son of David 
and Bathsheba, succeeded his 


evil: he asked his son to destroy Joab. 

The request seems shocking, but by 
the logic of the time there was a rea- 
sonable explanation. In a lifetime as 
a soldier, Joab had killed many ene- 
mies. But his murder of two men in 
time of peace was unjustified, David 
felt, and should be avenged in order 
to relieve David of their stigma. An 
equally serious offense occurred when 
Adonijah mounted his revolt against 
his father: Joab abandoned David 
and cast his lot with the rebellious 
son. Still, it is difficult to read with- 





father to the throne. In this scene 


the French painter Jean 
Frangois de Troy shows 

David watching from a rooftop 
as Bathsheba bathes. 


out anger the passage in which the 
execution is carried out. 

The controversies stemming from 
close study of David’s personal be- 
havior, ethics and ambition will nev- 
er be completely resolved; each new 
reader of the books of Samuel comes 
away with his own interpretation. But 
there is not much argument as to 
what, long after his death, David has 
become. He is the symbol of his peo- 
ple’s greatness and promise—the once 
and future king, not at all unlike 


King Arthur. 





Aging and in flight from Absalom, 
David again reveals his humility. 


Wier King David came to Bahu- 
rim, there came out a man of the 
family of the house of Saul, whose 
name was Shimei, the son of Gera; 
and as he came he cursed continual- 
ly. And he threw stones at David, 


and at all the servants of King Da- 


vid; and all the people and all the 
mighty men were on his right hand 
and on his left. And Shimei said as 
he cursed, ‘“‘Begone, begone, you 
man of blood, you worthless fellow! 
The Lord has avenged upon you all 
the blood of the house of Saul, in 
whose place you have reigned; and 
the Lord has given the kingdom into 
the hand of your son Absalom. See, 


your ruin is on you; for you are a 


man of blood.”’ Then Abishai the son 
of Zeruiah said to the king, “Why 
should this dead dog curse my lord 
the king? Let me go over and take off 
his head.”” But the king said, ‘‘What 
have I to do with you, you sons of 
Zeruiah? If he is cursing because the 
Lord has said to him, ‘Curse David,’ 
who then shall say, ‘Why have you 
done so? ”’ And David said to Abish- 
ai and to all his servants, “Behold, 


my own son seeks my life; how much 
more now may this Benjaminite! Let 
him alone, and let him curse; for the 
Lord has bidden him, It may be that 
the Lord will look upon my affliction, 
and that the Lord will repay me with 
good for this cursing of me today.” 
So David . . . went on the road, while 
Shimei went along on the hillside op- 
posite him and cursed as he went, and 
threw stones at him and flung dust. 
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n the death of King David the 
crown of the united kingdom passed 
to his son Solomon, who, for all his 
celebrated wisdom, started the king- 
dom on the road to disaster. In his 
zeal for building his glorious temple 
and palaces, Solomon laid crushing 
taxes on his subjects. He also imposed 
forced labor on them, as Samuel had 
predicted a king one day would do. 
When Solomon died, the kingdom was 
on the verge of dissolution, and only 
a genius could have saved it. As it 
happened, Solomon’s son, Rehobo- 
am, was a headstrong fool. 

When the leaders of Israel pleaded 
with Rehoboam to relax the strictures 
of Solomon, Rehoboam swore that he 
would soon make them even worse— 
“My father chastised you with whips, 
but I will chastise you with scor- 
pions.” At this, the north rebelled 
against Rehoboam and the kingdom 
split into two parts, Israel and Judah. 

The halves of the divided kingdom 
managed to endure as separate na- 
tions for two centuries, sometimes 
prospering, sometimes stabbing each 
other and their neighbors. But the 
inexorable surge of history reported 
in the biblical books of Kings and 
Chronicles would not wait for the 
Hebrews to reunite. To the north, 
the fearful power of Assyria grew 
steadily stronger. Under Ashur-nasir- 
pal II and his successors, Assyria 
built up the most efficient fighting 
machine the ancient world had ever 
seen, a masterpiece of cruelty. “In 
the midst of the mighty mountain 
I slaughtered them,” said Ashur- 
nasir-pal. “With their blood I dyed 
the mountain red like wool... I 
darkened the gullies and the preci- 
pices. . . . Their young men and 
their maidens I burned in the fire.” 
With this menace looming to the 
northeast, the quarreling Hebrews 
drifted toward their mourhful destiny. 
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Assyrian soldiers used to stack up “T carried off their spoil 

their victims’ heads, as shown in the and their possessions. The heads 
Ninth Century B.C. sculpture Seventh Century relief, also in of their warriors I cut off, 
of Ashur-nasir-pal' II (left), the British Museum. This scene bears and I formed them into a pillar 
now in the British Museum. The out Ashur-nasir-pal’s boast: over against their city.” 
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he division of the Jewish nation 

left one of its parts, Israel, especially 
vulnerable to the encroachments of 
rians from the northeast. Fi- 


in 722 B.C., as Byron described 
yrian came down like the 
wolf on the fold,” and Israel was fin- 
ished. The Assyrians, whose custom 
was to uproot conquered peoples and 
relocate them in scattered settlements 
so that they could not reunite, sys- 
tematically dismembered Israel. 
In the south, Judah outlived Israel 
by acentury and a half. Judah bought 
off the Assyrians by paying tribute, 


and at times resisted them in pitched 


battle. Anidea of the enormity of these 
wars is contained in the chronicles of 
the Assyrian king, Sennacherib, who 
about 700 B.C. assaulted Judah. Set- 
ting aside the battle casualties and the 
huge numbers of people slain in the 
capture of the Jewish cities, he notes 
that he took 200,150 prisoners. 

Despite their ferocity, the Assyr- 
ians were never able completely to 
subdue Judah. Perhaps exhausted by 
the fever of their own bloodthirstiness, 
they collapsed at the end of the Sev- 
enth Century B.C. and were sup- 
planted by the Babylonians. ‘Dread 
and terrible are they,” said the proph- 
et Habakkuk of the new conquerors. 
‘Their horses are swifter than the eve- 
ning wolves. . . . They gather cap- 
tives like sand. At kings they scoff, 
and of rulers they make sport. They 
laugh at every fortress, for they heap 
up earth and take it. Then they sweep 
by like the wind and go on, guilty 
men, whose own might is their god!”’ 
The people of Judah, like the people 
of Israel before them, were dragged 
off into exile, the 59-year Babylonian 
captivity. 

The bare narrative of events may 
make it appear that Israel and Judah 
were the victims of overwhelming cir- 
cumstance, but the Jewish prophets 
thought otherwise. Ruthlessly hon- 
est, they held that the Hebrews had 
departed from the ways of the Lord 
and put their trust in riches and rit- 
ual. In Judah’s time of disaster, the 
prophets had the courage to recall 
the frighteningly accurate words the 
prophet Isaiah had spoken a century 
before: “Hear the word of the Lord of 
hosts: Behold, the days are coming, 
when all that is in your house, and 
that which your fathers have stored 
up till this day, shall be carried to 
Babylon. . . .”. The Jews, who per- 
haps more than any people in history 
have been able to regard themselves 
with candor, thought of the Babylo- 
nian exile as a punishment for their 
sins. But deliverance would come. 


Hetie himself before 
Shalmaneser III of Assyria, Jehu, 
king of Israel, pleads for his 

people in 841 B.C. (right). He paid 
vast sums in tribute but his 
submissiveness failed to prevent the 
eventual destruction of Israel. 
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sieging a city (below, left), 


yrians shoot past the bodies 


of prisoners, impaled on 
stakes outside the walls. The wheeled 


machine at left is a battering ram, 


ssyrian warriors battle nomadic 


tribesmen mounted on camels 
(above). Seemingly atadisadvantage 
here, the Assyrians were in fact 
repeated victors in their wars. 


Jus as they did to the Hebrews, 


the Assyrians carry an Elamite 


family into captivity. The relief 


below is in the Louvre, the others 
are in the British Museum. 
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Delivered by the Persians, 


overrun and finally dispersed 


: xiled in Babylon, the Jews could 
only await the decision of the Lord. 
This came in a remarkable manner. A 
stranger delivered them. “The Lord 
stirred up the spirit of Cyrus, king of 
Persia, so that he made a proclama- 
tion... and also put it in writing: 
‘The Lord, the God of heaven... 
charged me to build him a house at 
Jerusalem. ... Whoever is among you 
of all his people, may the Lord his 
God be with him. Let him go up.’,” 


In 539 B.C., Cyrus, already a ruler 
of a huge empire, expanded it by an- 
nexing Babylonia. He released the 
Jews and allowed them to return to 
Jerusalem to rebuild their temple. Al- 
though the Persians followed their 
own gods, they had a fine sense of 
justice. Darius I, who built Persepolis 
(above), caused this message to be in- 
scribed on his tomb: “I am a friend 
to right, I am not a friend to wrong; 
it is not my desire that the weak man 


should have wrong done to him by the 
mighty; nor is it my desire that the 
mighty man should have wrong done 
to him by the weak.” 

Under his benevolent rule, the 
Jews began to trickle back into Ju- 
dah. But only once did they regain 
nationhood—under the Maccabees in 
the Second Century B.C. As tides of 
conquest swirled over them—Greek, 
Egyptian, Syrian and Roman—the 
final dispersion of the Jews began. 


Fisins of Persepolis, the city Darius I 


founded in southern Iran, 


speak of the splendor of his empire. 
Later it was the royal seat 

of Xerxes, called Ahasuerus 

in the Bible, who “reigned from India 
to Ethiopia.” Ahasuerus married 
the Jewess Esther who foiled the 
wicked Haman and saved her people. 


ry 

fi ombs of three of the Persian 
emperors—Darius II, Artaxerxes I 
and Darius I—were carved in the 
side of a cliff near their capital 

city of Persepolis. Artaxerxes 

was the king who arranged for 

the Jewish leader Nehemiah 

to return to Jerusalem and supervise 
the rebuilding of the city. 
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Time out for smoking pleasure! 
Kent delivers the taste you want ina 
cigarette today. Kent combines the 
finest "Flavor-Blended" tobaccos with 
the Kent filter, No wonder... 


El 





Grown, Germinated, Malted, Dried, Crushed, Brewed, 
Cooled, Yeasted, Fermented, Distilled, Extracted, 


Casked, Matured, Blended, Vatted, Married, Bottled 
in- Scotland, and enjoyed everywhere in the world. 


SCOTCH 


The Scotch they drink in Scotland 


WHISKY 
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London, Rome, Berlin, 
Madrid and 52 other 
beautiful cities have 
taught Hilton a lot. 

Like how to speak your 
language. And cook your 
favorite dishes. And handle 
the sticky little problems 
that come up sometimes 
when youre traveling in 
a Strange country. 

Stay at a Hilton when 
you come to the States. 

In little ways it’s a lot 
like home. 


HILTON HOTELS AND INNS IN THE U.S.A. 


In New York City Atlanta, Ga. Houston, Tex. For non-slip-up reservations, in any 
The Waldorf-Astoria Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. of the Hilton hotels and inns in 
The Statler Hilton Buffalo, N.Y. Los Angeles, Calif. twenty-six cities throughout the 
The New York Hilton Cincinnati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wisc. 


United States, call your Travel Agent, 


at Rockefeller Center — Ohio sheds ae Airline, Steamship Company, or any 
In Chicago : “s ' eae Hil hotel or Hilton Reservations 
Dayton, Ohio Portland, Ore. ilton ‘hotel o to ese a 


The Palmer House Office. In London HYDe Park 8888, 


The Conrad Hilton Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Calif.  * : 

Detroit, Mich. Seattle, Wash. in Rome 3151, in Amsterdam 73-06-22, 
and in these cities EI Paso, Tex. St. Louis, Mo. in Rotterdam 144044, in Paris 225- 
throughout the Hartford, Conn. Tarrytown, N.Y. 0706, in Frankfurt 284745, in Brussels 
United States Honolulu, Hawaii Washington, D.C. 13-81-12, in Madrid 257-0400. 


See the U.S.A. on $16 per day. Includes Hilton hotels, Greyhound Bus Transportation and sight-seeing tours. 
For more information contact any American Express or Greyhound Bus office, any Hilton hotel or Hilton 
Reservation Office—or your Travel Agent. 
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TRE PACE-SETTER 


(Sabena flies pace-setters to industrial premiers while pace-setting wives shop with lady Sabena) 


Next to airplanes, our first love, we think that shipyards are first. That's why we are not at all surprised to find you here. One 


fascinating places. Take that tanker over there on the ways. In naturally expects to meet a pace-setter at a launching of such 
just a few days she'll be crossing the high seas, visiting exotic importance. It is part of your unerring skill for picking the best. 
lands. A bit romantic, we'll agree, but it is the sort of life we 

enjoy leading. As a matter of fact, that tanker is a shipbuilding It's obvious. You fly with us. You fly: Sabena. 


SABENA aes 


BELGIAN Wold Asauines 


SABENA, THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK. HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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YOU 
CAN 
READ... 


WURITONS 
GAN" 


The oldest Bible Society in the world is facing a new challenge. 
In 20 years some 500 million people will learn to read. 

To meet this fantastic new opportunity world Church leaders 
have called for a trebling of Scripture distribution. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society at present distributes the 
Scriptures in hundreds of languages to every continent. 

It is determined to raise its circulation to at least 45 million 
copies a year. To achieve this target it needs an extra £500,000 
every year. 


will you help? 


The British and Foreign Bible Society together with the National 
Bible Society of Scotland and British Literature agencies under 
the leadership of the Archbishop of York have joined in a 
campaign to “Feed The Minds” of millions with the Scriptures 
and Christian Literature. 

The Archbishop has said: ‘‘We must succeed. For this can be 
the greatest contribution to the peace and happiness of the 


































































































































































































ASAHI GLASS PRESENTS 
the picture, sharp and 
clear, to millions of TV set 
owners all over the world. 
Nearly 90% of Japanese- 
made TV sets use Asahi 
TV Glass Bulbs manufac- 
tured under a patent and 
technical tie-up with the 
U.S. Corning Glass Works. 


Monochrome 
FTae Mm ee) (0) am OJ 0] 85s 
in the 5”~23”, 
70°~114° range 





world”. 
EVERYONE CAN HELP — START OR JOIN A LOCAL rg nah! ee 
COMMITTEE — SEND A GIFT OR MAKE A COVENANT. ik radat-bulbs 


5 O N VOYAGE } , high-resistance hatdet eet 
sealing glass 

LIFE International readers hear it 
oftener than most people. In just 
twelve months, 52°/o of LIFE’s sub- 
scribers and newsstand buyers trav- 
eled in other countries. For pleasure, 
for business, or both, they averaged 
more than 3 trips each. Traveling by 
plane, ship, train, bus and auto to the 
world’s major cities and resort areas. Glass Bulbs Division 


Future plans...? More of the same. ASAHI HENS C0., LTD. 


14, 2-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


SE SS SS SS SS SS RS 


The British & Foreign Bible Society 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Feed Enclosed is adonation for £ s. d. 


*Please send literature and a Covenant form. 


The *Delete if not required. DATE —_ 
5 NAME 
Minds scores 
i] 


FEED THE MINDS, 146 QUEEN VICTORIA SFREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


| (British and Foreign Bible Society, Archbishop of York's Fund, National Bible Society of Scotland). 
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~ CINZDYO 
BIANCO _ 
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Two ways (and more) to serve Cinzano Bianco 


ONE... Serve it the way the Italians do: 
straight and very cold. This way you enjoy 
all the flavour. If you’ve never tried fine 
white vermouth straight, you’ve a pleasant 
surprise ahead of you. 


CIN CIN... CINZANO 


TWO... Add two or three cubes of ice, 
a splash of soda and a twist of lemon. 
You’ve just transformed Cinzano Bianco 
into a lighter, longer drink, refreshing as 
they come. 





b 
BIANCO 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1757 






INFINITY... Try Cinzano Bianco as 


a mixer. You’ve heard about Vermouth and 
gin, but how about Cinzano Bianco and 
vodka? Cinzano Bianco and whisky? Cin- 
zano Bianco and... you name it, Cinzano 
Bianco will improve it! 


learn the taste, and the toast: 
in Italy they say, 
“Chin chin - Chin-zano!’’ 


ES 
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YASHICA Cameras The World Over 





Double your holiday fun...take movies with Yashica’s fool-proof 8UL 


So automatic it threads itself. Just drop the film spool 
in...the Yashica 8UL Electro Zoom does the rest, threading 
itself perfectly. Now any member of the family can load and 
shoot sparkling Easter holiday and vacation movies. 














Yashica’s fully-automatic 8UL cine camera Easy as 1-2-3! 1. Drop in the spool 
with trouble-free film loading feature. 2. Pull film to arrow 3. It threads itself 





This all-electric 8mm cine camera has two motors: one for 
the push button zoom (only three seconds from telephoto to 
wide-angle) and one to run the film. No waste... you get 
exactly the scene you want before you shoot. 

And Yashica’s new CdS electric eye guarantees correct 
exposure under any light conditions. You focus through the 
ultra-sharp Yashinon f/1.8 zoom lens, so you see precisely 
what you'll get. 

And look at these quality Yashica features: manual and 
special effects controls, remote control, viewfinder exposure 
signal, built-in filter, and trigger pistol grip (at slight extra cost). 

Request a demonstration of the remarkable 8UL and other 
fine Yashica cine and still cameras before you take your 
holiday. Then bring home lifetime memories of the fun. 


YAGHICA 


Head Office: 31-2, Jingudori, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, Japan Telephone: 403-1411 
YASHICA EUROPE G.m.b.H.: 2 Hamburg 28, Billstrasse 28, West Germany Telephone: 78 15 21-25 
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°65 Rambler Ambassador 990 


The Rambler Road...for beauty and long life 


Few cars can match the elegant beauty of 
the 1965 Rambler. Few cars are able to 
match its ability to deliver peak perform- 
ance, year after year after year. 

Rambler is a luxury car with room for 
six people; yet it is sensibly proportioned, 
easy to handle and to park. This year you 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


have a choice of six engines, ranging from 
125 hp to 270 hp, each a perfect marriage 
of power and gasoline economy. Choice, 
too, of three sizes for 65: American, Classic, 
and Ambassador by Rambler. 

Every Rambler offers a host of extra- 
value features not found on most other 


¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48232, U.S.A. 





. . and they are all at no extra cost. 


Take the Rambler road to real driving 
pleasure. See your Rambler dealer today. 


SY 


NY 
Dedicated to Excellence 


y 


fo Ambassador — Largest, Finest of the New Ramblers 


Classic — New Intermediate-Size Rambler 
American — The Quality-Built Economy King 
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After a day of exploring medieval 
castles, ancient shrines and old ruins, 


Cavalieri Hilton (Rome) The most spectacular view of the 
Seven Hills by day or night. Quiet resort atmosphere with 
a swimming pool and tennis courts set in beautifully 


Athens Hilton View of the Acropolis from bedroom bal- 
conies. Authentic Greek food served in the Taverna Restau- 
rant, Byzantine Cafe, and dancing nightly in the Galaxy 


landscaped gardens. 


Castellana Hilton (Madrid) Near the famous Prado Museum 
on Madrid's most beautiful avenue. Outstanding Rotisserie 
restaurant and the Rendez-Vous, Madrid’s favourite 


night club. 


Roof and Bar. 


Tel Aviv Hilton In the middle of Independence Park, all 
rooms overlooking the Mediterranean. Swimming pool, 
tennis courts, Milk and Honey Coffee Shop, and King 
Solomon’s Grill. (Opening summer, 1965). 


Istanbul Hilton In a beautiful park with guest room balconies 
overlooking the Bosporous. Dancing at the roof-top pavil- 
ion or the Sadirvan supper club, dining in the Turkish Rotis- 
serie. Swimming pool and tennis courts. 


EMG gon 
PEEP ERE e rs 








Royal Tehran Hilton An oasis of luxury, with swimming pool, 
tennis courts, and magnificent views of the city and the 
snow-capped Elburz mountains from guest room balconies. 
Shemiran Coffee House and sun terrace. 


it’s nice to come home to a Hilton. 


Kick off your shoes, and stretch yourself 
out on a sumptuous Hilton bed. Or rest 
your aching back in a Hilton easy chair. 

Just press a button for service and Hilton 
will bring you back to the twentieth 
century. 


When you start to revive, (and you will)- 


take advantage of Hilton. Go down and 
have some fun in the Hilton cocktail 
lounge. Drop into the restaurant and 
sample some local specialties or some 
choice continental cooking. Or visit the 
night club, where there’s music half 


Es 


the night. 
That’s what “all the comforts of Hilton” 
means to travellers all over the world. 
Make sure you stay at a Hilton. 
For reservations call a Hilton hotel or: 
Brussels 13 81 12 © Copenhagen 15 23 16 « 
Frankfurt 284745 « Geneva **(022) 348290 
e London HYDe Park 8888 ¢ Paris BALzac 
0706 ¢ Zurich **(051) 477474 e¢ Oslo 
20-22-50 ¢ Stockholm 34 93 29 © Géteborg 
190303 ¢ Madrid 257-0400 ¢ Beirut 248-436 
*“The prefix on the telephone numbers is only 
for long distance calls. 
GO INTERNATIONAL...WITH ALL THE COMFORTS OF HILTON 

















“Michelangelo” and “Raffaello”: cruising speed 27 knots, displacement 43,000 tons. Fitted with latest marine equipment, including stabilisers. “Michelangelo” out of Genoa & Cannes 12th May: “Raffaello” 10th June, 


If you want to sun yourself all the way to New York - climb aboard 


WE’VE JUST BUILT TWO SHIPS FOR YOU 


America bound? Climb aboard the “‘ Michelangelo” or 
“*Raffaello” - the latest ships of the Italian Line - they 
sail on their maiden voyages from Genoa to New York 
on the 12th May and 10th June, respectively. 

Sail where the sun shines 40 weeks in the year. Take 
it tanned-and-easy. But don’t be surprised if you want 
to stay the round trip. We built our ships round 
holidays. To some, a holiday means fresh air, and 
a chance to get in some hard physical exercise. So 
we airconditioned all the cabins, put in a gym and 


constructed 11 promenade decks. To others, a holiday 
means sun, no stress and lots of good food. So we 
sail the Sunny Southern Route, keep our service silent, 
and use some pretty good chefs (72 all told - which 
explains a menu 1000 dishes long and 200 vintages 
deep). For the rest of us, we sneaked in a couple of night 
clubs, a teenage club, bars,swimming-pools, dance-floors 
and a 3-deck cinema. Sort of Doice Vita. Sort of fun. 
Look, seeing as you are going to the USA, why not 
make your journey there a holiday, too? 





Modern flowline fun- 
nel-design streams all 
smoke and fumes out 
to sea. 





You can easily board the “Michelangelo” or “Raf- 
faello” at any of the following Mediterranean ports: 
Genoa, Naples, Cannes or Gibraltar. 


& 


The Italian Line operates the following services: 
Mediterranean-North America; Mediterranean-Central 
America - Pacific; Mediterranean - Brazil - Argentina. 


Get in touch with our agent today, he will be 
glad to give you all the information you need. 


I/talian Line 
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FROM ALL 
THESE CITIES 


AMSTERDAM 
COPENHAGEN 

FRANKFURT + 
GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG 

HAMBURG + 
HELSINKI 
LONDON 
LUXEMBOURG 
OSLO 

PARIS+ 
REYKJAVIK 


tvia Luxembourg 
Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen or London 


Now is the time to take advantage of Icelandic’s incred- 
ibly low Thrift Season fares. Lowest of any scheduled 
airline at anytime of the year. . . one way or all-year 
round trips. Pay far less than Jet Economy fares. New 
faster service, too! Swift, new Rolls-Royce 400 Jet 
Props are in full service from Luxembourg to Iceland 
and New York. Service from other Icelandic terminals 
is via long-range DC-6Bs to Iceland—connecting with 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props to New York. Complimen- 
tary meals, drinks, snacks. There is no doubt about it 
. .. Icelandic is your best sky-buy to the U.S.A. 


Information, reservations from any Travel Agent or our offices 

and General Agents in Amsterdam « Ankara « Antwerp 

Athens ¢ Belfast ¢ Beirut * Bergen * Bruxelles * Chicago 

Copenhagen °* Frankfurt/Main * Geneve « Glasgow 
Gothenburg * Hamburg ¢ Helsinki * Johannesburg 
London « Luxembourg * New York « Oslo * Paris 
Reykjavik * Rome e¢ San Francisco « Stavanger 
Stockholm ¢ Tel Aviv © Zurich 


OFMEIDIR 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES 


Daily scheduled flights 
all year between Europe 
and U.S.A. via Iceland, 










EXTRA! EXTRA! 
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NEWS OF THE PAST 


us AVIV mee 


WE OUIT EGYPT TODAY 


‘ - 

Pharaoh Gives In To Moses As 10th (cian fears! Order of the Day 
; : ce ISRAEL INVASION,|| ere of. 2ueu. ssh mel 

Plague Wipes Out Kingdom’s First-Born |scaurs ueport| « 

RAMESES, 15 Aviv.— Moses’ oft-repeated plea to Pharaoh Merneptah, to “let my people |... 

ht, when the King of Exypt, badly shal 

i o Moses’ request, but actually insisted 

tely. Pharaoh had sent for the Israelite le 

Wi of Egypt's first-born — including Pharac 


SUDDEN DEATH 
ES ME 
















go,” was finally heard 

by the death of his eldes! 

the Israelites leave the 
re 













Biblical era. It increases your understand- 
ing, appreciation and love of the Bible 

26 issues bound in one volume 

only $3.75 (including postage), from your 
bookseller or from the Arrow Company, 
6, Wedgwood St., Jerusalem, Israel. 


From Jerusalem — The Story of 


the Bible in Daily Newspaper 
Style — Authoritatively Rewritten. 
Including the ‘Latest News", feature co- 


lumns, articles, editorials, gossip columns, 
women's corner, cartoon features, illus- 











trations, readers’ letters and advertise- 5 : 
ments -- all as they might have appeared To : Arrow Co., 6 Wedgwood St., : 
in a newspaper in Bible days. A Jerusalem, Israel. : 
Chronicles reports events which occured = Send me ........ Volume(s) of Chronicles : 
in the period from Abraham to Ezra as at $3.75 each. My cheque is enclosed. : 
though they were taking place today. = Name: : 
Chronicles is edited by a staff of renown- : _ : 
ed Biblical scholars, archaeologists, phi- = Address : : 
lologists, historians and newspapermen. ; : 
Chronicles gives new life, new colour and} City : Country : . 
a new dimension to the people of the \enennesons Secnenceneseeseenccuseseseseese sesessnsnnes 
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Only Sheraton Hotels 
give you Insured Reservations — 
in the heart of 
America’s most exciting cities 


Stay Sheraton and see America the most carefree, most enjoyable way 
possible! You can make an Insured Reservation right now for any of 85 
Sheraton Hotels across the U.S. and Canada. And wherever you travel, 
you'll be in the center of all the fun — in New York (the World’s Fair City), in 
Washington, D.C., Niagara Falls, New Orleans, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


And see the many free extras every Sheraton gives you. Free TV. Air- 
conditioning. Family Plan (children share your room free). Your room is big 
and comfortable (with private bath). Rates are sensible, service is friendly. 
There’s a wide choice of fine restaurants at Sheraton to suit any budget. 

For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates call your travel agent or 
any Sheraton Reservation Office: In London, call the Kensington Palace 
Hotel, WEStern 7536 or 9822. In Brussels, contact Willy De Bruyn, Balsa 
Hotels Sheraton Affiliated. 5, Rue de Ligne, Brussels 1: 18-26-24. 
SHERATON HOTELS & MOTOR INNS = 
» 2.2.0.0. 0,0,0.0,0,0,0,0,0,0.0,0,9,0,0.0,0,0,0.9,0,9,.0,0,0,0,0,0,0,0,9,0,0,0,9,0.2,0,4 


COAST TO COAST IN THE U.S., IN HAWAII, CANADA, JAMAICA, PUERTO RICO, VENEZUELA, NASSAU MEXICO, ISRAEL 


axe- 








vacation time is now; 
the place is Greece 
the carrier is Olympic! 


Do you know the price of a week’s 
or a month’s vacation in Greece ? 


Some travel agents who specialise in Greek vacations (and Olympic Airways 
will tell you which) can offer you very competitive inclusive prices. You 
travel there and back on scheduled jet flights, in first class comfort. Choose 
from vacation towns, tours, cruises in the islands, or any combination of 
these, on your own orina group. Anything from a week to a month or more. 


WRITE TO OLYMPIC AIRWAYS FOR DETAILS 


FRANCE - PARIS Qe, 3 rue Auber, tél, RIC. 87.99 
NICE, Hétel Negresco, 37 Promenade des 


GREAT BRITAIN - LONDON, 141 New Bond 
Street, tél. HYD 7262 - MANCHESTER, 504 


Anglais, tél. 88.39.51 
GERMANY - FRANKFURT, Frankfurterhof bid, 
AM Kaiserplatz. tél, 28.87.57 





ANSTERDAM 


FRANKFORT ISTANBUL Wicosia 
BEIRUT 





—s 
TEL AVIV 


ATHENS CAIRO 





Royal Exchange, tél. BLA 0078 

GREECE - ATHENS, 6 Othonos street, tél. 
720.201 

HOLLAND - AMSTERDAM, 17-19 Kleine Gart- 
manplantsoen, tél. 233.614 

ITALY - ROME, 1/G via Barberini, tél. 481.641 
Sune - ZURICH, 66 Talstrasse, tél. 





EGYPT - CAIRO, 23 Kasr el Nil St. tel. 51894 
ISRAEL - TEL AVIV, 6 Beit Hashoeva Lane, 
tél. 64301 

LEBANON - BEIRUT, Parliament St Besharat Bid 
tél. 242.593 


OLY MPIC 


Daily flights by «Jet» from the heart of Europe to the Middle East via the golden gate of Greece 


Ell 
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The Dragon 
or the Bear? 


As Russia and the States a ‘‘paper 
Chinese Reds hurl _ tiger.’? Khrush- 
thunderbolts ofdog- chev replied that 
ma and heresy at it was a ‘“‘paper 
each other,theygive tiger with thermo- 
new lifetoaquarrelthat beganmore _nuclearteeth.”’ The 





than 2,000 years ago. 
The Great Chinese Wail was built 

to keep the Soviets’ ancestors out, 

and even today, Russian mothers 


quarrel was and is 
one over strategy: 
whether victory de- 
pends on 
























economic 
and social means or on 


keep their children in line with 
tales of wicked Chi- 
nese conquerors. 
The first 
seeds of Chi- 
nese Marxian 
dissidence were 
sown in Stalin’s 
time, when the Rus- 
sian leader, now 
revered only in 
Mao’s hegemony, 
mistook the im- 
portance of the 
Chinese Commu- 
nists and bungled 
their wartime relations 
with Chiang’s forces. 
Many students of com- 
munism date the beginning Itmay last anothermil- 
ofthe present serious conflict to lenium. As newchapters 
1957. Mao concluded that the then‘ are added, LIFE Interna- 
new Soviet missiles made commu- tional will record them. 
nist forces overwhelmingly superior Butit does more. It pene- 
to U.S.forces. He called the United trates the dark alleys and 


revolution and mili- 

tary might. 

An article in Vol. 
34, No.6 of LIFE 

International—“‘A 
Rift Older Than 
Marx”’—gave read- 

ers a remarkably con- 

cise, superbly clear 
understanding of the 

Wy historic and ideological 

background of the China- 
Russia fracas. 

The emergence of this schism 
in the communist 
monolith is a con- 
tinuing news story. 





INTERNATIONAL 





passages 
of history. It brings the best brains 
to bear on the meaning of this or 
any other significant story. 

Thisis the purpose of LIFE Interna- 
tional. Its world is the world’s life. It 
is an international magazine, edited 
for the eye and mind of the thought- 
ful, enlightened international man. 

Whether the subject is Politics, 
Religion, Art or any other capital in- 
terest of the human species, LIFE In- 
ternational reveals it to a worldwide 
audience from a worldwide view- 
point. In this setting of physical 
beauty, intellectual stimulation and 
editorial imagination, 
quality products appear 
at their best. 

Your advertising in 
LIFE International 
reaches the most interest- 
ed people in the world. In 
the only magazine edited 
for a world audience. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL— EDITED FOR A WORLD AUDIENCE 














The sons of their sons will still be served by ITT telephone systems. 


Over 80 nations are using modern 
automatic ITT telephone 
systems. And they will be using 
them for generations to come. 


The reliability of this ITT 
equipment and the foresight 
shown in its design is a matter of 
record throughout the world. 


More than 13 million lines of ITT 
automatic telephone switching 
equipment of various types have 
been supplied for public 
networks, over 9 million of them 
in Western Europe alone. 


One of the most successful 
crossbar systems is the ITT 
Pentaconta*. Originated in one of 
ITT’s French companies, it is 
also manufactured today in 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. Already it is in 
service in over 60 countries. 


While meeting the needs of 
today, ITT is actively working on 
those of tomorrow. 


For example, in Germany ITT is 
testing something very new in 
telephone switching—an 
experimental quasi-electronic 
exchange. Extensive public 
service trials in Stuttgart have 


already confirmed its 
dependability and that of the 

ITT push-button “Assistant” 
telephone set used in this system. 


ITT, the world’s largest interna- 
tional supplier of electronic and 
telecommunication equipment. 


International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. European 
Headquarters: 11 Boulevard de 
l’Empereur, Brussels 1, Belgium. 
*Trademark of ITT 


ITT in Europe since 1879 / employing more than 125,000 Europeans / 28 com- 
panies / 105 plants / manufacturing in virtually every country in free Europe. 
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“Bridge To Battle’—LIFE photo by John Dominis 


The continuing story of man’s triumphs, trials and hopes unfolds with accuracy, urgency and drama in each edition 
of LIFE International. Read fortnightly by more than 420,000 of the world’s most notable families. (To be continued) 
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You already own 


the best 


suidebook to Israel. 


Israel is not like other countries for the 
same reason that the Bible is not like 
other books. 

To know one helps to understand the 
other. Because so much that happened 
in the Bible also happened in Israel. 

Try it. 

Open your Bible to Genesis: 

‘And he went up to Beer-sheba.... And 
he builded an altar there, and called up- 
on the name of the Lord, and pitched his 
tent there; and there Isaac’s servants 
digged a well....Therefore the name of 
the city of Beer-sheba, unto this day.” 

Can you go to Beersheba today? 

Yes, you can. 

And it’s the Beersheba. Of course, 
things have changed a little. There’s a 
hotel with a swimming pool that can’t 
be too far from the spot where Isaac’s 
servants dug the well. 

But what is new there won’t blind you 
to what is old there. 

Not if you come armed with your Bible 
and your imagination. Try it again. 

Drive to Jaffa and open your Bible to 
the Book of Jonah. 

“...and he went down to Joppa, and 
found a ship going to Tarshish; so he paid 
the fare thereof, and went down into it...” 

As you know, Jonah didn’t make it to 
Tarshish. He was swallowed by “a great 
fish” and spent three days in its belly. 

When you stand on the shore at Jaffa, 
try to imagine the scene. Take a picture 
of it, too; it makes a great conversation 
piece when you get back home. 

It may seem odd to go sight-seeing 
with a Bible in one hand and a camera 
in the other. But this is Israel, and being 
a few thousand years behind the times 
gets to be routine. 

Almost everywhere you look in Israel, 
you're startled by the sense of time al- 
ways moving and always standing still. 

In Cana, the miracle of water into wine 
took place. 

At Ein Karem, near Jerusalem, John 
the Baptist was born. 

And in Jerusalem itself, one of the 
world’s most ancient cities, are the tradi- 
tional sites of King David’s tomb and of 
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the Last Supper. 

Israel is 270 miles long, and almost 
every inch of it is historically significant. 

But the Bible is significant to Israel in 
more than a religious and emotional way. 

If you’ve been reading the newspapers 
as well as your Bible lately, you know 
that the Bible is being used by archaeol- 
ogists as a basic tool of research. 

King Solomon’s copper mines have 
been located, and there’s a copper re- 
finery there now. 

A 2,000-year-old irrigation method is 
being revived in the Negev desert be- 
cause it still works so well. 

Thousands of Biblical sites have been 
discovered, and no one knows how many 
more there will be. 

But no one doubts that there will be 
more. 

There are still so many areas in Israel 
and in the Bible that remain unfath- 
omed. And still so many questions that 
remain unanswered. 

Even if we knew all there was to know 
about Biblical times, there would still 
be some 2,000 years of history to walk 
through. 

Except for the rebuilding of Israel as 
a state in 1948, the most active period 
since Biblical times was during the nine 
Crusades. 

And again, names and places come 
thundering down the ages. 

Godfrey of Bouillon. St. Louis of 
France. Acre. Haifa. Monfort. Caesarea. 
Richard the Lionhearted, who stopped 
near Jerusalem at a little church that 
was already old. 

You can see that church now. 

But even more interesting is the fact 
that you can see more in the Holy Land 
now than Richard the Lionhearted did 
in the 12th century. 

Simply because we know more now. 

The older we get, the more we learn. 

And we’re getting pretty old. 

When you take off for Israel (we hope 

it will be on an EL AL jet), it 


|] BB will just be 1965. 


y. | But when you land in Israel, 
it will be 5725. 





Any travel agent can help you to plan your own tour. Or tell you about many tours that you can join. EL AL Israel Airlines. 
Offices in: Amsterdam, Athens, Brussels, Cologne, Copenhagen, Frankfurt, Geneva, Istanbul, Johannesburg, London, Manchester, Milan, Munich, Nairobi, 
Nice, Nicosia, Paris, Rhodes, Rome, Sofia, Stockholm, Teheran, Vienna, Zurich, and principal cities in the U.S. and Israel. 
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There’s one in each side of the cabinet. But 


extra speakers (as shown at the sides) are avail- 
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and play-back. And what can only be described 
as a beautiful, natural tone. 





-track stereo recording 
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at a price that is far, tar less than you’d expect 
for this kind of quality. 

You'll find this and many more fine National 
products at the authorized dealer nearest you. 


Drop in soon. 
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THE 


PROPHETS nc. 


messengers 
changed 
all history 


by EMIL G. 
KRAELING 


ven to the most devout modern 
layman, the Old Testament prophets 
can seem very obscure personalities 
indeed. Their baleful oracles and 
thunderous warnings are apt to re- 
main merely jumbled, disembodied 
pleas from an alien age. But to schol- 
ars who have grappled with those cli- 
mactic books of the Old Testament 
known as the Books of the Prophets, 
much more emerges. The prophets 
become men of flesh and blood, strug- 
gling for a great cause. They save the 
religion of Israel from extinction 
among the myriad rival gods wor- 
shiped by hostile tribes and nations; 
in the process they raise this God to 
a level of importance that enables a 
seemingly moribund people to survive 
through generations of exile; and fi- 
nally they make possible the spread 
of this higher religion to all mankind 
by reaffirming the idea of God as a 
single, universal being. 

Without the prophets there would 
have been no apostles and martyrs; 
Jesus of Nazareth would have re- 
mained at his carpenter’s bench, un- 
heard of and unsung; there would 
have been no Judaism; Mohammed 
would have stayed an unknown cam- 
el driver. There would have been no 
Crusades, no Reformation. All his- 
tory would have been far different, 
and far poorer. 

If the prophets’ role in history is 
so dramatic, why then does their mes- 
sage sometimes seem obscure? For 
one thing all their utterances, which 
cover a period of more than 400 years, 
have been mixed together into pro- 
phetic books which lack apparent 


order, chronology or planned progress 





of thought. It is a little as though 
A mos, shown here in a sculpture lived in the Eighth Century B.C. calling: ‘‘The lion has roared; CONTINUED 
on the medieval Shrine of the The first of the classical who will not fear? The Lord God 
Three Kings in Cologne Cathedral, prophets, he explained his has spoken; who can but prophesy?” 
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From a nomadic past 


came stern morality 


PROPHETS continue 


Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
were printed with all the titles left 
out and the poems run together with- 
out so much as a line of space between 
them. Then, too, the ancient editors 
of these prophetic texts sometimes 
added anonymous oracles and their 
own exhortations or words of con- 
solation. 

In beginning to sort out “the good- 
ly fellowship of the prophets,” it is 
useful to remember that their history 
roughly parallels the history of Is- 
rael’s kings, with each new crisis to 
the monarchy bringing a new phase 
in the story of the prophets. The He- 
brew nation had its beginnings, of 
course, with the Exodus from Egypt 
in the 13th Century B.C. In the wil- 
derness, Moses, as the representative 
of his people, makes a covenant with 
the Lord, who states as its basic 
condition, “I will be your God and 
you shall be my people.” He imposes 
his commandments upon the wan- 
dering Hebrews and accompanies 
them with suitable threats of what 
will happen if they are disregarded 
or violated, and promises his bless- 
ings if they are observed. 

In the ancient world, a god grew 
in stature and importance as his peo- 
ple or city grew. Thus,.as the wealth 
and strength of the Hebrews increased 
during the earliest centuries of their 
nationhood, so did the influence of 
the Lord withwhom Moses had formed 
the covenant. But what would hap- 
pen when the powerful Assyrians and 
Babylonians burst their bounds and 
moved southward? The very survival 
of the Hebrew religion—and the birth 
of Christianity as well—depended 
upon the answer to that question. It 
was to be the abiding concern of the 
great prophets through generations 
of war and defeat, of occupation and 
exile. 

Our knowledge of the earliest of 
these spokesmen is derived from the 
historical books of the Old Testament 
and is fragmentary at best. Gradual- 
ly, from the tradition of primitive 
seers and mystics whose revelations 
came in the form of dervishlike ec- 
stasies. and frenzies, there emerges 
a strain of sternly moral prophecy, 
rooted in loyalty to the ancient cov- 
enant. Most of its representatives 
come from the northern kingdom. 
They are products of a simple nomad- 
ic past and they idealize a way of life 
in which high ethical virtues and loy- 
alty to the Lord prevail: “And what 
does the Lord require of you but to 
do justice, and to love kindness and 
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to walk humbly with your God?” 
(Micah 6.8). 

Elijah, the great forerunner of 
these prophets—called the classical 
prophets—comes from the other side 
of the Jordan wearing a garment of 
haircloth with a girdle of leather 
about the loins. He wears it all his 
life and, according to the legend, even 
passes it along to his successor, Eli- 
sha. Such men see in the new urban 
civilization, which their people are 
adopting from the Canaanites, the 
source of moral and religious decay. 
Their never-ending struggle is against 
the corrupting influence of the false 
gods of neighboring peoples, who are 
a constant temptation to Israel and 
Judah. 

The most dramatic of these con- 
frontations comes after King Ahab 
marries the notorious Phoenician 
princess Jezebel, who then establishes 
a cult of the false god Baal in Israel. 
The prophet Elijah appears before 
Ahab and announces that the Lord 
will bring upon his land a terrible 
drought as punishment. When three 
dry years near their end, Elijah sends 
for the unrepentant king and chal- 
lenges him to convoke the people and 
the 450 prophets of Baal to meet him 
at Mount Carmel to see whether their 
god or the Lord can bring rain to 
the stricken land. What follows is 
told with such dramatic power that 
only the ancient narrator’s words can 
do justice to it. 


hen the people are all assem- 
bled, Elijah admonishes them: 

“How long will you go limping 
with two different opinions? If the 
Lord is God, follow him; but if Baal, 
then follow him.” And the people 
did not answer him a word:: Then 
Elijah said to the people, “I, even I 
only, am left a prophet of the Lord; 
but Baal’s prophets are 450 men. Let 
two bulls be given to us; and let 
them choose one bull for themselves, 
and cut it in pieces and lay it on the 
wood, but put no fire to it; and I will 
prepare the other bull and lay it on 
the wood, and put no fire to it. And 
you call on the name of your god and 
I will call on the name of the Lord; 
and the God who answers by fire, 
he is God.” 

Elijah then tells the prophets of 
Baal to perform their rites first. They 
do so and until noon repeatedly call 
on the name of Baal, saying, “O 


‘ Baal, answer us!” Finally Elijah 


mocks them, saying, 
***Cry aloud, for he is a god; either 
he is musing, or he has gone aside, 


CONTINUED 


desak, whose ministry began 
about 740 B.C., pleaded for 
absolute faith and trust in 

the Lord’s word and purpose. 
This life-size sculpture and 





those on following pages are 
by Claus Sluter, a 14th 
Century sculptor renowned for 
his Well of Moses in Dijon 

to which these figures belong. 
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or he is on a journey, or perhaps he 
is asleep and must be awakened.’ 
And they cried aloud, and cut them- 
selves after their custom with swords 
and lances, until the blood gushed 
out upon them. And as midday 
passed, they raved on until the time 
of the offering of the oblation, but 
there was no voice; no one answered, 
no one heeded.” 

Elijah decides it is time for him 
to take his turn. He draws near to 
the altar he has erected and prays: 

**Q Lord, God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Israel, let it be known this day 
that thou art God in Israel, and that 
I am thy servant, and that I have 
done all these things at thy word. 
Answer me, O Lord, answer me, that 
this people may know that thou, O 
Lord, art God, and that thou hast 
turned their hearts back.’ Then the 
fire of the Lord fell, and consumed 
the burnt offering... . / And when all 
the people saw it, they fell on their 
faces; and they said, “The Lord, he 
is God; the Lord, he is God.’ And 
Elijah said to them, ‘Seize the proph- 
ets of Baal; let not one of them es- 
cape.’ And they seized them; and 
Elijah brought them down to the 
brook Kishon, and killed them there. 
... And in a little while the heavens 
grew black with clouds and wind, and 
there was a great rain. And Ahab 
rode and went to Jezreel. And the 
hand of the Lord was on Elijah; and 
he girded up his loins and ran before 
Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel.” 

The Lord has triumphed. The fun- 
damental principle of Moses has been 
reiterated with extraordinary power 
and effectiveness: The Lord alone is 
to be worshiped in Israel. Not only 
because he is Israel’s God, but be- 
cause he alone demonstrates his re- 
ality by his actions. Throughout the 
history of Hebrew prophecy, God is 
always intimately bound up with the 
actions and events of his people. And 
always his prophets are there to serve 
as his intermediaries in protecting 
the covenant. Whenever the law is 
breached, as when King David com- 
mits adultery or the wicked Ahab 
confiscates the property of an inno- 
cent citizen, a prophet is likely to 
appear to assail the individual evil- 
doer. In the early days the kings and 
priests—and sometimes Israel’s ene- 
mies as well—receive the brunt of 
the prophets’ attention, often cast 
as predictions of calamities, which 
are to be interpreted as judgments 
of the Lord. By the Eighth Century 
B.C., when the first classical prophets 
appear—men like Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah—the Lord’s messages are di- 
rected more and more toward his 
people as a whole. 


It is scarcely surprising that these 


fervent warnings of destruction and 
exhortations to return to righteous 
living make these classical proph- 
ets highly unpopular with the estab- 
lished priesthood. It also sets them 
at odds with the more numerous na- 
tionalistic prophets who are prone 
to indulge in more optimistic pre- 
dictions better suited to pleasing 
their kings and people. At various 
places in the Bible we read of angry 
confrontations between prophet and 
king, prophet and priest, or prophet 
and prophet: the priest of Bethel 
orders Amos out of his temple and 
his country; Jeremiah is arrested for 
predicting destruction in his temple 
sermon, and several years later he is 
barred from the temple altogether. 


ertainly the true prophets do 
little to accommodate their rivals. 
Ezekiel scornfully compares the false 
prophets to deceivers who whitewash 
a poorly built wall to hide its defects. 
After the first siege of Jerusalem, 
when many Judeans have been car- 
ried into exile by the Babylonian 
King Nebuchadnezzar, those who re- 
main behind consider organizing a 
rebellion against their oppressors. The 
prophet Jeremiah sees that this can 
only lead to new suffering, and puts 
a yoke about his own neck as a sym- 
bol of his people’s foolish optimism 
in the face of disaster. He soon en- 
counters the false prophet Hananiah, 
who tears the yoke-bars from Jere- 
miah’s neck and breaks them in pieces, 
declaring, “‘Even so will I break the 
yoke of Nebuchadnezzar . . . within 
two years.” 

For the moment, Jeremiah simply 
turns and leaves silently, but soon 
the Lord orders him to return and 
rebuke Hananiah with the words, 
“You have broken wooden bars, but 
I will make in their place bars of 
iron.”” For his misuse of God’s word, 
Jeremiah adds, Hananiah must die 
—and so he does. The biblical pas- 
sage closes with the sentence, “In that 
same year, in the seventh month, the 
prophet Hananiah died.” 

The prophets’ dire warnings are 
often expressed in allegories or ac- 
companied by symbolic acts, such as 
this donning of a yoke. On another 
occasion Jeremiah solemnly gathers 
together some of the elders and senior 
priests of Jerusalem and leads them 
to the Potsherd Gate, near a place 
noted for the horrors of the human 
sacrifices performed there. Jeremiah 
smashes an earthen flask and declares, 
“Thus says the Lord of hosts: ‘So will 
I break this people and this city, as 
one breaks a potter’s vessel, so that it 
can never be mended.’”” His warning 
goes unheeded, but is fully vindicated 
a decade later when the city is de- 
stroyed by the Babylonians. 


CONTINUED 
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They warned in vain 


PROPHETS. continuep 


Strange actions are also reported 
of Ezekiel: On one occasion he is said 
to have lain on his left side for 390 
days, and on his right for 40 days, to 
symbolize the years of captivity that 
lay ahead for Israel and Judah. 

To us such actions may seem more 
mystifying than illuminating, but to 
the Hebrews they gave the prophets’ 
message much weight. For they were 
conceived in terms that were as un- 
derstandable to the prophets’ con- 
temporaries as the symbolic acts that 
we perform today —the smashing of a 
bottle of champagne when launching 
a ship, for example, or swearing on the 
Bible—but the prophets’ acts were 
far more creative and unexpected. 

Sometimes these acts entailed great 
suffering and demeaning sacrifice: 
The Lord orders Hosea to take “‘a 
wife of harlotry and have children 
of harlotry,” to illustrate that the 
land of Israel is forsaking the Lord 
and “‘whoring” after other gods. Lat- 


2° 


er Hosea is told to “go again, love a 
woman who is beloved of a paramour 
and is an adulteress.”’ The instruction 
is symbolic of the Lord’s continuing 
love for the people of Israel, even 
though they turn to other gods. 

Again and again the prophets are 
subjected to personal sorrow in carry- 
ing out his word. It falls to Ezekiel, 
just before the second siege of Jeru- 
salem begins in 587 B.C., to warn the 
people of the tragedy that lies ahead. 
As a symbol of the sad days that are 
to come, the Lord informs Ezekiel 
that he is about to take from him 
the “delight of your eyes,”’ but com- 
mands him that he is not to mourn. 
That same evening Ezekiel’s wife 
dies. On the following morning Ezek- 
iel binds on his turban and puts on 
his shoes, but does not cover his face 
or eat the bread of mourners. When 
the people ask the meaning of this 
disregard of custom, Ezekiel informs 
them of the impending destruction of 
their holy temple, “‘the pride of 
your power, the delight of your eyes,” 
and of the deaths of their loved ones 
when Jerusalem falls. Thus, by his 
own actions, which the Lord has com- 
manded, Ezekiel is telling his people 
that they should bear up under their 
own tragic fate in the manner he is 
showing them now. 

Only an intense moral passion and 
dedication enable the prophets to 
endure such painful tasks as these. 
They would have preferred, as Moses 
did, to be released from their com- 
mission as spokesmen for God—and 
sometimes as intercessors to God for 
their people. But they are driven by 
the urgency of the call, as Jeremiah 
eloquently confesses: “If I say, ‘I will 
not mention him, or speak anymore 
in his name,’ there is in my heart as 


it were a burning fire shut up in my 
bones, and I am weary with holding 
it in, and I cannot.” Even so, they 
sometimes come close to breaking un- 
der the burden. Jeremiah at one point 
cries out: 
“Cursed be the day 
on which I was born! 

The day when my mother bore me, 

let it not be blessed! 

Cursed be the man who 

brought the news to my father, 

‘A son is born to you,” 

Making him very glad... . 

Why did I come forth from the 

womb to see toil and sorrow, 
and spend my days in shame?” 

All that enables Jeremiah to go on, 
to suffer “reproach and derision all 
day long,” is the knowledge that he is 
a chosen instrument of God’s will, 
and that somehow the Lord will stand 
by him in the end. He was assured of 
that at the time of his call. For when 
he cried out, “Ah, Lord God! Behold, 
I do not know how to speak, for 
I am only a youth”; the Lord an- 
swered, “Do not say, ‘I am only a 
youth;’ for to all to whom I send you 
you shall go, and whatever I com- 
mand you you shall speak. Be not 
afraid of them, for I am with you to 
deliver you,” says the Lord. 

Yet, for all their God-given pow- 
ers, for all their penetrating insight 
into the sins and shortcomings of 
their people, for all their sacrifices 
and anguish, the prophets seem help- 
less to prevent the Hebrews’ trans- 
gressions of their covenant with God, 
or to forestall the calamities that be- 
fall them. Not even a series of floods 
and droughts, visited on them as pun- 
ishment for disregarding God’s laws, 
brings the people to repentance. The 
age of the great prophets is also the 
time of disintegration and collapse 
for both Hebrew states. Amos and 
Hosea see the decline of Israel; Isa- 
iah and Micah experience the crisis 
of Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah 
in 701 B.C.; Jeremiah witnesses the 
siege and destruction of Jerusalem by 


the Babylonians in 587 B.C. 


FE... such repeated devastations 


as these fail to move the people from 
their corrupt and godless ways. And 
yet throughout all this, the great 
prophets meet the historical dilemma 
head on: in the face of disaster, God 
must become everything or dwindle 
to nothing and be lost. By asserting 
that God is the ruler of history, that 
the adversities befalling the Hebrews 
are God’s just punishment for their 
sins, the prophets not only enable the 
religion of Israel to endure but finally 
succeed in raising the idea of God toa 
greater height than had ever been 
envisioned before. 


They did this by adding, each in 
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Behold, 


there appears 
a star 
in the east! 





The star is 


YKK... 


the world’s largest zipper maker. 
Year after year 
Y.K.K.’s annual 
total production volume 
of various types of zippers 
is greater 
than any other fastener maker 
in the world! 
If laid end to end 
they would circle the globe 6 times. 
In fact, 
one out of every three people 
in the free world use 


zippers. 


YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 
YOSHIDA SHOJI CO., LTD. 


Kanda Izumi-cho, Chiyoda-ku 
Tokyo, Japan 
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Eterna Matic 3000 Dato 
Ref. 746 T- 1466 

Automatic, waterproof, 

in 18 carat gold with bracelet 
no. 210 

















A capsule history of a significant watch achievement 


| 1949: Eterna-Matic, with its revolutionary ballbearing- 
mounted selfwinding system, created a technical 
| sensation. 


\ 1956: The “Centenaire” series brought still another great 
success: the first really thin automatic watch. 

Today: The progress attained by pioneers of research and 
technology has made it possible, for the first time, to 
produce a startling new design: the Eterna: Matic 
3000 “Dato”: a model of precision and endurance, 
yet by far the thinnest automatic calendar watch with 
centre second. 
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Just hold 
an Asahi Pentax 


...- AND YOU BEGIN TO UNDERSTAND WHY THIS 
CAMERA IS THE ULTIMATE CHOICE OF DISCERN- 
ING PHOTOGRAPHERS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
Asahi Pentax is a beautifully balanced instrument. It’s smooth. Pre- 
cise. Incredibly accurate. Very easy to handle. It fee/s right. Fast 
too. It’s meticulously constructed for constant heavy handling. And 
the lenses are outstanding both in appearance and performance. An- 
other real advantage of an Asahi Pentax is its do-anything versatility. 
The comprehensive range of high quality accessories enables you to 
build up a complete system which prepares you for any demand: 
from microphotography to extra long range telephotography, high 
speed action subjects to portraiture. Just hold an Asahi Pentax at 
your dealer's soon! 


Wy 


Asahi Optical Co., Ltd. 
C.P.O. 895, Tokyo, Japan 
5, ave. Clemenceau, Brussels 7, Belgium 
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‘T hate... your feasts’ 


PROPHETS continuep 


his turn, his special insight into God’s 
purpose with man, each broadening or 
deepening the understanding of God. 
The first of the great classical proph- 
ets in whom we can see this process at 
work is Amos, who lived in the 8th 
Century B.C., which saw the earli- 
est phase of the Hebrews’ decline. 
It is remarkable that this shepherd 
from the pastures of Judah attains 
such profound insight, sensing from 
the outset that his contemporaries 
had cheapened their covenant with 
God by reducing him merely to a 
convenience, a sort of national asset. 
Amos is the first of the great proph- 
ets whose ministry began with a di- 
rect call from the Lord. When the 
priest of the temple at Bethel, an- 
gered at Amos’ intrusion to prophesy 
there, bids him to return to Judah 
and earn his living, Amos protests: 

“IT am no prophet, nor a prophet’s 
son; but I am a herdsman, and a 
dresser of sycamore trees, and the 
Lord took me from following the flock, 
and the Lord said to me, “Go, proph- 
esy to my people Israel.’ ” 

Amos’ is a special commission. He 
is not prophesying for the sake of a 
livelihood, for he has one. A divine 
obligation has been laid upon him. 

“The lion has roared; 
who will not fear? 

The Lord God has spoken: 

who can but prophesy?””’ 

Amos is above all the prophet of 
righteousness, the preacher of a social 
gospel, who sees that unless justice 
and righteousness be made to flour- 
ish Israel will perish. 


Il about him Amos sees the poor 
exploited by the rich and powerful, 
and there is no redress because the 
rich hold the judicial jobs as well. 
These upper-class elements purport 
to be religious, but they have adopt- 
ed the carnal rites of the Canaanite 
tribes. There is no longer any thought 
among the powerful that the Lord is 
a friend of the humble man, a God of 
the old nomad brotherhood in which 
the strong help the weak. So conscious 
is Amos of impending doom that he 
inverts the popular belief, perhaps 
nurtured by rival prophets, of the 
great day on which the Lord will arise 
and defeat Israel’s foes, into some- 
thing entirely different—a judgment 
day over his own people. 

Woe to you who desire the day 
of the Lord! 

Why would you have the day 

of the Lord? 

It is darkness, and not light; 
as if a man fled from a lion, 
and a bear met him; 

or went into the house and leaned 
with his hand against the wall, 


and a serpent bit him. 
Is not the day of the Lord darkness, 
and not light, 
and gloom with no brightness 
in it? 

Judgment Day thus becomes a 
part of religious tradition. It will be 
carried further by Isaiah and par- 
ticularly by Zephaniah, in whom the 
concept approaches the idea of world 
judgment that is so great a factor 
in Judaism and in the New Testa- 
ment, Amos also displays a remark- 
able concern for other nations, for 
he recognizes that the Lord is their 
guardian as well as that of Israel: 

“Are you not like the Ethiopians 
to me, 
O people of Israel?” says 
the Lord. 

“Did I not bring up Israel from 
the land of Egypt, 

and the Philistines from Caphtor 

and the Syrians from Kir?” 

Amos still believes that the Israel- 
ites are the chosen people, but he only 
regards that status as intensifying 
their responsibility: 

“Hear this word that the Lord has 
spoken against you... : 

You only have I known 

of all the families of the earth; 
therefore I will punish you 
for all your iniquities.” 

Fundamental to everything else in 
Amos’ thinking is a moral sense so 
keen that he sees all religious wor- 
ship as valueless—he even sees it as 
sin—when it is carried on by those 
who violate the basic moral require- 
ments. Amos conveys the message of 
the Lord in a scornful denunciation 
which ends with an eloquent plea: 

“T hate, I despise your feasts, 
and I take no delight in your 
solemn assemblies. 

Even though you offer me your 

burnt offerings 
and cereal offerings, 
IT will not accept them, 
and the peace offerings of 
your fatted beasts 
T will not look upon. 
Take away from me the noise of 
your songs; 
to the melody of your harps I 
will not listen. 

But let justice roll down like 

waters, 
and righteousness like an 
ever-flowing stream.” 

The unity of religion and morals, 
the two bound together as by an iron 
band, lies at the heart of all of Amos’ 
prophecy. It is a theme that can be 
traced from him through Isaiah and 
Jeremiah and right on into modern 
Judeo-Christian tradition. For while 
moral law can stand by itself like the 
laws of nature, it requires the aid of 
religion to be respected. 

In the same period that Amos is 
struggling with the sin and selfish- 
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You can’t. 

Getting around was an Italian invention. Marco Polo 
opened up the East. Columbus discovered the West. 

And Leonardo da Vinci sketched the way to get there fast. 
(His flying machine never left the drawing board but 

it could have left the ground.) 

With that kind of blood in our Italian veins, no wonder we 
were off to a flying start. In just a few years Alitalia 

has become one of the world’s largest international airlines. 
It’s not just the speed of our DC-8 and Caravelle jets 
either. There’s the luxury and lush comfort that are 
uniquely Italian. It comes from our other ancestors. 


You know, the Medicis. 
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NEGRITA IS THE FAMOUS RUM OF BARDINET, ALSO PRODUCERS OF 
WORLD KNOWN LIQUEURS : APRICOT-BRANDY, MENTHE, CACAO, ETC... 
SINCE 1857 IN BORDEAUX ~ FRANCE 
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Isatah receives a call 


= 
Zechariah was a late prophet 
whose oracles date from 

520 to 518 B.C., when the Hebrews 
were returning from their 
Babylonian exile. His zealous 


PROPHETS continue 


ness of the Israelites, the prophet 
Hosea also arises in the northern 
kingdom. Hf Amos is the prophet of 
righteousness, Hosea is the prophet of 
love. He too is overcome with sorrow 
at the nation’s waywardness, and 
above all by the corruption of true 
religion by immorality and worship 
of the old pagan divinities. We have 
already related how Hosea drama- 
tized Israel’s betrayal of their Lord 
by taking a “wife of harlotry.” But 
though Hosea feels that his people 
must be punished to end their evil 
ways, he puts emphasis upon God’s 
merciful love and forgiveness. 
“How can I give you up, 

O Ephraim! 

How can I hand you over, 

O Israel... . 

My heart recoils within me, 
my compassion grows warm and 
tender, 
I will not execute my fierce anger, 

J will not again destroy Ephraim; 

for I am God and not man, 

the Holy One in your midst, 

and I will not come to destroy.” 





message took the form of 

a visionary dialogue, in which he 
stressed the need for a rebuilt temple 
and a purified community, 

and predicted a messianic age. 


With Isaiah, a citizen of Jerusalem 
who prophesied in the period from 740— 
700 B.C., it is the concept of God’s 
holiness, his absolute difference from 
man, that is uppermost. Moreover, 
Isaiah stresses the importance of faith 
and trust in the Lord’s word and pur- 
pose, even in the face of terrifying ad- 
versity. Finally, Isaiah glimpses a 
specific vision of a Messiah who will 
some day redeem his people. 

How profoundly Isaiah experiences 
God’s holiness is seen most vividly in 
the autobiographical account of his 
call, which took place about 740 B.C. 
Isaiah sees the Lord seated upon a 
throne with his train filling the tem- 
ple. About him hover the seraphim, 
echoing the response: 

“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
hosts; 
the whole earth is full of his 
glory.” 

Isaiah is in the temple when the 
vision appears to him. He sees smoke 
filling the house and feels the founda- 
tions shake, and is terrified. He thinks 
he will have to die, having seen the 
deity. “For,” he said, “I am a man of 
unclean [sinful] lips, and I dwell in the 
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you may not understand a word. 
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The little SONY TR911 can pick up the local news, even when it’s local halfway 
around the world. SONY put in nine transistors and a diode to do it, and a special 
stage to screen out interference. Two separate shortwave bands (one for short, the 
other for shorter). A second tuning knob, so sensitive you have to be light-fingered. 
And four antennas: two internal, one telescopic, one external antenna wire. Then, 
so every strange sound can come in clear and strong, SONY put in a high fidelity 
speaker. Of course, you can always switch the TR911 to standard broadcast as well. 
Just in case you’d like to hear a familiar word or two. SONY® TR911 RADIO 
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Canon FX 


This remarkable camera... 
has 16 different lenses! 


Begin with a choice of standard lenses...50 mm F 1.8 or 58mm 
F 1:2 (brightest among single lens reflex cameras). Add a selection 
of 16 special lenses, all with change-in-a-second bayonet mountings. 
The Canon FX, exactly. New depth and dimension from a 19 mm 
F 3.5 super wide angle lens, the first of its kind. An F 3.5 zoom 
lens adjustable between 55 and 135mm, adds to versatility. For 


distance ...a revolutionary 2000 mm ultra-telephoto system. 


The Canon FX also has a highly-sensitive built-in CdS exposure 
meter (coupled to the shutter speed dial for easy selection of 
aperture and speed combinations), single lens reflex operating 
flexibility, automatic or manual aperture setting and speeds from 
1 to 1/1000th of a second. This is the perfect camera for the 


photographic expert (or anyone who wants professional results). 


See the Canon FP too. A similar system, with detachable CdS meter. 


Canon 


CANON CAMERA CO., INC.: 3-Ginza, 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan CANON LATIN AMERICA: Via Espana 120, Panama, R.P. 
CANON U.S. BRANCH: 554, 5th Ave., New York 36, N.Y., U.S.A. CANON S.A. GENEVE: 1 Rue de Hesse, Geneva, Switzerland 
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Isaiah hears the Lord 


PROPHETS continuep 


midst of a people of unclean lips.” 

To reassure him, a seraph comes 
down, takes a live coal from the altar 
with tongs, and brings it to touch his 
lips, uttering an absolution: “Behold, 
this has touched your lips; your guilt 
is taken away, and your sin forgiven.” 
Purified in this manner, Isaiah can 
hear the Lord himself speak. And he 
says, “Whom shall I send, and who 
will go for us?” Isaiah speaks up: 
““Here am I! Send me.” 

So deeply does this holiness of the 
Lord impress itself on the prophet 
that he frequently calls God “the 
holy one of Israel.” The Lord is, at 
the same time, one who cannot toler- 
ate human pride. The day of the 
Lord which Isaiah—following Amos 
—proclaims, is a day of judgment 





| ine “the prophet of prayer,” 
who lived through the downfall of 
Jerusalem, counseled a patient 
waiting for the Lord’s deliverance. 


His great theme was one of 


against all who are proud and lofty: 
And the haughtiness of man shall 
be humbled, 
and the pride of men shall be 
brought low; 
and the Lord alone will be 
exalted in that day. 
The holy God, Isaiah says, shows his 
righteousness when he brings low the 
proud. 

How Isaiah emphasized faith is 
most vividly illustrated in the report 
of his attempt in 734 B.C. to reassure 
the young King Ahaz when the sud- 
den news comes that the kings of Da- 
mascus and of Israel are planning an 
attack on Jerusalem. The prophet is 
sent to carry a message to the ruler. 
Isaiah is to tell him to take heed 
and be quiet, to have no fear of 
those two kings, or the plan they 
have hatched: 
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individual communion with 

God, leading toward a time of anew 
covenant when all men would 
“Know the Lord” and he would 
‘remember their sin no more.” 
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Ocean Star Calendar (4047) in stainless steel or yellow Midoluxe. 


B U ij LT F oO R K N oO Cc Kl N G A B oO U T Lady Ocean Star in stainless steel, yellow Midoluxe or gold. 


Both watches 100% waterproof. 


Dress watch? Or sports watch? 


A Mido is both—because it’s elegant enough for the most formal occasion, yet rugged enough 
for any occasion. Drop it...bump it. Don’t worry about it. Both Mido Ocean Star and demure 
Lady Ocean Star take life’s hard knocks with ease. 
And so many conveniences! Need to know the date? You'll never have to look 
beyond your wrist when you wear a Mido calendar model. 
Sometimes forget to wind your watch? Forget about it forever. A Mido winds itself as you wear it: 
as you button your shirt or zip up your skirt...as you wash your hands or water the lawn. 
You can even swim with your Mido. It takes to water like a duck. And like a duck, 
water just rolls off its back. Why? Turn it over and observe: the back doesn’t snap off. 
Its revolutionary seamless case is formed from a single piece of metal and sealed air-tight in front 
by an unbreakable crystal. That’s why a Mido is 100% waterproof. 
It’s also perspiration proof, steam proof, heat proof. One Mido owner regularly wears his 
Ocean Star in a Sauna bath, where temperatures soar to a wilting 195° (90°C). 
As for styling—well, what can we add that the picture doesn’t already say? Except to suggest 
that you visit your Mido jeweller and see how handsome a magnificent Mido looks on your wrist. 


Mido G. Schaeren & Co. S.A., Bienne, Switzerland 
Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., 777 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 
) 
BB See Mido’s exhibit at the N. Y. World’s Fair (Swiss Pavilion). THE WATERPROOF WATCH YOU NEVER HAVE TO WIND 
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@ Built-in shutter 
keeps air out when 
nib is retracted. 





PIPER AZTEC C. 218 mph, six-passenger, twin-engine transport. Quickly con- 
vertible to cargo use. Can operate from short, rough or high altitude strips. 
1320-mile range. Piper also offers the twin-engine 4-5 passenger Apache 235 
and 4-passenger Twin Comanche which recently established a new World Non- 
Stop Distance Record of 7868 miles, South Africa to Florida. 


PICK PIPER 
or ECONOMY 


More people have bought Pipers than any other airplane in the world because, 
among other fine features, Piper airplanes are so economical to operate. 
High volume production in two vast, modern manufacturing plants assures 
lowest initial price, model for model, when you purchase Piper. 


Rugged construction, to the highest U.S. standards, assures minimum 
maintenance. Super-dependable Lycoming engines are miserly on fuel 
and servicing. Peak performance per horsepower assures lowest per-mile cost. 


Writing will never be the same —— 
because of the 
New PILOT CAPLESS A 


gees For Writers Throughout the World mmm 





COMANCHE economy through superior aerodynamic efficiency has been 
proved by three Official World Non-Stop Distance Records—one 7668 miles 


Capless 


non-stop, Casablanca to Los Angeles. Comanche 260, shown here, carries four “St TREE 


in quiet luxury, tops 195 mph. 400 hp Comanche 400 tops 223 mph, world’s 
fastest 4-place airplane in production. 


Hi Just press the button, and the 


For many, private Piper transportation, direct to destination, world’s first capless pen is 


usually non-stop, without regard to timetables, is not only the most economical 
means of travel, but a profit-producing asset in the form of 
increased business, more productive results for key personnel. 


ready to write. 
HA flat fourteen-karat gold 


From twin-engine executive transports to the rugged, go-anywhere Super Cub, point lets you add the shadings 
there’s a Piper just suited for any business or pleasure need. and touches that spell writing 
If you don’t already fly, your Piper dealer will be personality . 

glad to arrange proper instruction. You'll be surprised B You've always plenty of ink 


how pleasant and relaxing learning to fly can be. with the big-capacity double 


rtridge— or, using attached 
CHEROKEE. Clean, modern cartridge , using 


low wing design eliminates 
wing struts, gives added per- 
formance per horsepower, 
higher economy. Four-pas- 
senger Cherokee offered with 
choice of 150, 160, 180 and 
235 hp, speeds up to 166 
mph. 2-place Cherokee 140 
also offered. Ideal airplane 
for personal or business 
travel, aero clubs, air taxi. 


E to fly, ical. Mes eS 
Se ai mela THE PILOT PEN CO., LTD. 
Tokyo, Japan 


For full information, contact your nearest Piper 
dealer or write for 1965 Piper catalog. Dept. LI-3. 
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Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, USA 
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with bottled ink. 


Patents pending in England, The 
United States, France, West Cerma- 
ny, Italy, Switzerland, Brazil, India 
and Australia 









The vision of a future redeemer emerged 
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Thus says the Lord God: 
It shall not stand, 
and it shall not come to pass. ... 
If you will not believe, 
surely you shall not be estab- 
lished. 

It is a great opportunity for King 
Ahaz to show the power of faith. But 
not even the offer of a miraculous 
sign can induce him to follow this 
course. Ahaz appeals instead to the 
King of Assyria for aid and accepts 
vassaldom. Thus he paves the way 
for the destruction of Israel and Da- 
mascus and brings about Judah’s 
own undoing, as Isaiah foresaw and 
foretold. The prophet has to postpone 
to some future age the fulfillment of 


this concept of faith. He predicts:. 


Therefore thus says the Lord God, 
“Behold, I am laying in Zion for 
a foundation 
a stone, a tested stone, 
a precious cornerstone, of 
a sure foundation: 
‘He who believes will not be in 
haste.’” 
Faith, then, is to be the corner- 
stone of the religion of the future, and 
for that reason Isaiah is often called 
the prophet of faith. 

While Judah escapes the ravages of 
war at the time of Ahaz, it is to ex- 
perience its terror in 701 B.C., when 
Sennacherib of Assyria comes down 
and destroys all the outlying cities of 
Judah. 

Probably in the aftermath of this 
terrible event Isaiah has the vision of 
the Lord’s plan for his people and sees 
the first glimmerings of a redemp- 
tion. Isaiah hails the birth of a future 
redeemer-child: 

The people who walked in darkness 

have seen a great light; 

those who dwelt in a land of 

deep darkness, 
on them has light shined. .. . 
For the yoke of his burden, 
and the staff for his shoulder, 
the rod of his oppressor, 
thou hast broken as on the 
day of Midian. ; 
For every boot of the tramping 
warrior in battle tumult 
and every garment rolled in blood 
will be burned as fuel for 
the fire. 

For to us a child is born, 
to us a son is given; 

and the government will be upon 
his shoulder, 
and his name will be called 

**Wonderful Counselor, 

Mighty God, Everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace.” 

This messianic hope was to live 
and have vast repercussions for the 
whole world, once it outgrew nation- 
al and dynastic limitations. 

The emphasis on the Prince of 


Peace is supplemented in yet another 
great prophecy contained in Isaiah’s 
book; it deals with the vision of uni- 
versal peace, in this instance with- 
out reference to the Messiah: 

It shall come to pass in the 

latter days 
that the mountain of the house 
of the Lord 

shall be established as the highest 

of the mountains, 
and shall be raised above 
the hills; 

and all the nations shall flow to it, 

and many peoples shall come, 
and say: ‘ 

“Come, let us go up to the 

mountain of the Lord, 
to the house of the God of 
Jacob; 

that he may teach us his ways and 

that we may walk in his paths.” 

For out of Zion shall go forth 

the law, 
and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem. 
He shall judge between the nations, 
and shall decide for many 
peoples; and they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning 
hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, 
neither shall they learn war 
any more. 

This great prophecy has helped to 
keep alive the dream of world peace 
among suffering mankind ever since 
Isaiah’s day. 

Some 70 years pass before the next 
great prophet, Jeremiah, appears in 
Judah. 

Immediately after his call, in 627 
B.C., Jeremiah has a vision of a boil- 
ing pot, facing away from the north, 
and is told that from that quarter 
evil will break forth on all the in- 
habitants of the land. Oppressed by 
this vision, Jeremiah carries on a tor- 
mented ministry, fighting for 40 years 
against the paganism that has flood- 
ed the land, and the corruption and 
sin that he sees at every hand. 


|) visitation Jeremiah’s dream 


has foretold comes about after the in- 
vading Babylonians have captured 
the Assyrian capital of Nineveh in 
612 B.C. and come on to defeat the 
Egyptians in 605 B.C., subjugating 
Syria and all Palestine as well. Egypt 
seeks to organize a coalition against 
Babylon, which little Judah is pres- 
sured to join. Jeremiah warns against 
this rebellion, declaring that it can 
only bring calamity. But the warn- 
ing is in vain. Even after the Baby- 
lonians have seized Jerusalem in 597 
B.C., and carried many into exile, 
the spirit of rebellion still remains 
alive in the city. Jeremiah counsels 


a patient waiting for deliverance by 
God. For he knows that the Lord 
holds the reins of all history, and 
he sees that suffering must precede 
salvation. 

Jeremiah’s life is one of intense 
individual communion with God; ev- 
erything that Jeremiah says is shot 
through with deep feeling and per- 
sonal emotion. His so-called confes- 
sions—passages in which he pours out 
his own soul to God and speaks of his 
bitterness and discouragement—are 
something new, and have led to his 
being called the prophet of prayer. 
They prepare the way for the psalms 
of the sufferers and the book of Job. 
Furthermore, Jeremiah leads to the 





1) i here garbed as a 
medieval burgher, is 

the pseudonym of a writer who lived 
in the Second Century B.C., 
long after the flowering of 


portals of a new order of the fu- 
ture, in which the right will be done 
by God-given insight, and intimate 
contact with God will be experienced 
by all: 

“Behold, the days are coming, says 
the Lord, when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel 
and the house of Judah, not like 
the covenant which I made with their 
fathers. . 
them, and I will write it upon their 
hearts; and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people. And no long- 


.. L will put my law within 


er shall each man teach his neighbor 
and each his brother saying ‘Know 
the Lord,’ for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them to the greatest, 
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classical prophecy. In six stories 
and four dream-visions he 


projected an apocalyptic vision of 


the passing of empires 
and the coming of God’s kingdom. 
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‘Salvation...to the 
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says the Lord; for I will forgive their 
iniquity, and I will remember their 
sin no more.” 

This thought was crucial for Jesus 
and St. Paul. And thus, every time 
we turn to the New Testament— 
that is, the Book of the New Cov- 
enant—we acknowledge our link with 
Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah’s younger contemporary, 
Ezekiel, who is among the exiles of 
597 B.C., follows with similar con- 
cern the idolatry that is being car- 
ried on in the temple, and the rev- 
olutionary spirit that animates the 
leaders and populace of Jerusalem. 
He sees the Lord leaving the city and 
consigning it to destruction. His idea 
of God links up with that of Isaiah in 
many respects, but he is more harsh: 
the most terrible happenings are seen 
as redounding to God’s power and 
righteousness. God addresses him al- 
ways as “‘son of man,” meaning “you 
mere man.” 

One of Ezekiel’s great contributions 
is the emphasis on individual respon- 
sibility; everyone is to bear only the 
consequences of his own sins. Punish- 
ment for what a father does is not to 
be imposed also on a son, or vice ver- 
sa. Ezekiel’s great concern, however, 
is with the restoration of the nation 
and the consequent rehabilitation of 
the Lord in the eyes of his people. He 
projects a whole new blueprint for the 
reconstruction of a ritualistically holy 
country and population. His famous 
vision of the valley of dry bones, 
which are brought to life by the 
breath of the Lord, is concerned with 
national resurrection. It is in recogni- 
tion of modern Judaism’s link with 
him that the city of Tel Aviv in the 
present state of Israel is named after 
Ezekiel’s place of exile. 

Only one further height was scaled 
on the high road of prophecy, and 
it was attained by an unknown man 
who lived after the period of the clas- 
sical prophets. He speaks differently 
from his predecessors: his style is not 
that of a compact oracle, delivered in 
a time of high tension, but rather that 
of a poetic inspiration. He probably 
circulated his work in written form; 
for he lived in the period of the Baby- 
lonian captivity and may have found 
anonymity expedient. This last great 
prophet’s oracles have been preserved 
in the Book of Isaiah, Chapters 40-55, 
and it has become customary to call 
him Deutero-Isaiah, or the Second 
Isaiah. He lived about 539 B.C., when 


Cyrus of Persia stood poised to attack . 


the Babylonians, who had conquered 
Jerusalem, and when the Hebrews 
were a broken and captive nation, sit- 
ting by the waters of Babylon and 
weeping as they remembered Zion. 

What will happen to them next? 


Second Isaiah knows the Lord’s in- 
tentions: In an oracle addressed to 
the Persian conqueror himself, the 
Lord calls Cyrus “my shepherd,”’ who 
will fulfill his purpose of restoring 
Jerusalem and its temple. Thus as a 
prophet of hope, he is the great com- 
forter of Israel. 
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diak is tossed from a boat 

to a wide-mouthed fish in this 
whimsical painting by 

the contemporary Israeli 


artist, Shalom of Safed. 


In the same passage where Second 
Isaiah predicts Judah’s deliverance 
he proclaims monotheism in absolute 
and unmistakable terms: 

‘TI am the Lord, and there is no 

other, 

besides me there is no God; 
I gird you, though you do not 
know me, 

that men may know, from the 
rising of the sun 





and from the west, that there is 
none besides me; 
I am the Lord, and there is no 
other. 

I form light and create darkness, 
I make weal and create woe, 
I am the Lord, who do all these 
things.” 


DANIEL DORON COLLECTION 


Jonah was unique among the 
prophets in that he 

rebelled against his mission 

and was displeased when 

his hearers repented their ways. 


No other Hebrew prophet speaks 
much of God as Creator and Preserv- 
er of the world, but Second Isaiah 
does so constantly, in glorious ever- 
new variations. 

Just as he elaborates on the one and 
only God, so he stresses God’s univer- 
sality. In fourtowering poems concern- 
ing a “Servant of God”—by which he 
may have meant the righteous mem- 
bers of the people of Israel—Second 





The author, who was a former teacher of Semitic languages and 
Old Testament studies, is also the editor of the Rand McNally 
Bible Atlas, author of many volumes on the Bible and an authority 
on Fifth Century B.C. Jewish-Aramaic documents. His next book 
will be a two-volume work on the prophets to be published in 1965. 


end of the earth’ 


Isaiah emphasizes the role of Israel 
as the teacher of nations. In one pas- 
sage the Lord addresses his Servant: 

It is too light a thing that you 
should be my servant 
to raise up the tribes of Jacob 
and to restore the preserved 
of Israel; 

I will give you as a light to the 
nations, that my salvation may 
reach to the end of the earth. 

And in the last of these special 
poems, in one of the most profound 
of all prophetic utterances, he dwells 
on the deep mystery of the sufferings 
of this servant: 

He was despised and rejected by 

men; 
aman of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief; 

and as one from whom men hide 
their faces 
he was despised, and we 
esteemed him not. 

Surely he has borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows; 

yet we esteemed him stricken, 
smitten by God, and afflicted. 

But he was wounded for our 
transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities; 

upon him was the chastisement 
that made us whole, 
and with his stripes we are 
healed. 

Thus the sufferings of the servant will 
atone for the transgressions of the 
whole people and lead to victory over 
death and success of his cause. 

It is no wonder that later genera- 
tions of Christians, assuming the serv- 
ant to be a religious Messiah, and 
taking this as a prediction of Jesus, 
found in it the nucleus of the message 
that “‘Christ died for our sins in ac- 
cordance with the Scriptures.” 


rophecy did not end with Sec- 
ond Isaiah, but its zenith had been 
reached. From then on it tended to- 
ward influencing the law and reaffirm- 
ing ritual ways. True, there were some 
bursts of strength; so the noble little 
book of Jonah (C. 200 B.C.) repre- 
sents God as too much filled with pity 
for the sinful city of Nineveh, once it 
had repented in sackcloth and ashes, 
to destroy it, and describes him as 
chiding the prophet who was discon- 
tent that his prediction had not been 
fulfilled. So, too, the apocalyptic 
book of Daniel, when it rises to the 
vision of the passing of empires and 
the coming of the judgment and of 
the kingdom of God. 

But the high-water mark in Old 
Testament religious history had been 
attained. It could only be supple- 
mented or elaborated, but never again 
could it be equaled or outstripped. 
The great work of foundation-build- 
ing had been done. 
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QUEEN OF YOUR TIME, 
WITH MOVADO! 





You will reign over the fleeting hours... 


Movado, known the world over as the 
quality of time, make the watches your dealer 
prefers, for he is familiar with their 
remarkable performance. $; 


AND BIGGER 


. over fleeting fashions... 


The criteria of Beauty last forever. 

If you appreciate harmonious lines, 

and subtle, sober elegance, choose a Movado: 
your pleasure in looking at it and that 

of your friends too will remain 

undiminished, year after year! 
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How many in your family now? 
Three? Four? Five? Well here’s good 
news. The Mazda people now make 
car for you. It’s the brand new 
MAZDA 800 Sedan. It’s roomy, rug- 
ged and economical to run. Kids can 
be kids in it—adults enjoy driving 
it. It’s a happy car, built for families 
to have fun in. 

This car is the newest example in 
a Toyo Kogyo tradition: Sane and 


sensible transportation at the least 





possible cost. This is what most peo- 
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Sold and serviced all over the world 
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THE TOYO KOGYO FAMILY 
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fet 6 486 IS YOUR FAMILY? 


ple in the world want. How do we 
know? Because in the last four years 
Toyo Kogyo has sold over a million 
sturdy, practical Mazda vehicles! 
We expect to sell millions more. 
Our factory, one of the world’s most 
modern, is being made bigger right 
now. You see, we’re confident that 
we know how to make the kind of 
cars people want. 
People like you. 
TOYO KOGYO CO., LTD. 
Hiroshima, Japan 
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We didn't — but professionals who have used 
it for years often do. They want a single lens 
reflex camera with a convenient picture size 
2*/4X2 14/4. That's the HASSELBLAD 500 C. 

They also want to be able to switch from colour 
to black. and white in the middle of a roll. 
They want to switch quickly between studio 
work, action shots and macro-micro photo- 


graphy. They want to see the finished picture 
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big and bright on the groundglass. That's still 
the HASSELBLAD 500 C. 

And the lenses: focal lenghts from 50 mm wide- 
angle to 500 mm telephoto. All feature a built-in 
between-lens shutter, exposure value scale, mov- 
able depth-of-field indicators, as well as manual 
and automatic diaphragm. A professional camera 
should be fast, handy and feature full inter- 
changeability — like the HASSELBLAD 500 C. 
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Who said 
“best in the world?” 


At this point, there's scarcely any other camera 
in the running. Perhaps that’s why photographers 
sometimes call it ‘best in the world”. 

Examine the HASSELBLAD 500 C at your dealer's 
or write for a descriptive brochure from Victor 
Hasselblad AB, Box 220, Gothenburg 1, Sweden. 
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AEG means electricity 
i ————— 














325000 HP 
at the touch 
of a finger 


Yesterday it was only a 
dream. Today one man 
controls the elemental power 
of the atom by means 

of a few levers and switches. 
Calmly and in complete 
safety. AEG plays an impor- 
tant part in all of this. 

AEG builds high-output 
nuclear power stations (as 
well as hydro-electric 

and other conventionally 
powered stations). 

And AEG switchgear and 
‘control equipment place this 
tremendous potential 

safely into human hands. 


Team up with AEG 
AEG means electricity 


AEG 


ALLGEMEINE 
ELEKTRICITATS-GESELLSCHAFT 
(founded 1883) 

West Germany 

Berlin — Frankfurt 


237 MW, the electrical power output 
of, say, a large nuclear 

power station, is equivalent 

to 325000 HP 
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The enduring search to illuminate 


the question WH O W AS 


by ROBERT 
COUGHLAN 


C 

hristianity is basically an histori- 
cal religion. That is to say, it is not 
founded primarily in universal prin- 
ciples, but in concrete events, actual 
historical happenings. The most im- 
portant of these is the life of a little- 
known Jewish carpenter who... was 
born in a stable, died at the age of 
thirty-three as a criminal rather than 
a hero, never traveled more than 
ninety miles from his birthplace, 
owned nothing, attended no college, 
marshalled no army, and instead of 
producing books did his only writing 
in the sand. Nevertheless . . . his 
birthday is kept across the world and 
his deathday sets a gallows against 
every skyline. Who then, was he?”— 
from The Religions of Man, by Huston 
Smith. 


Who was he? 

Surely it is one of the most fasci- 
nating and meaningful questions that 
ever could be asked; and not only for 
the close to a billion people, a third 
of the earth’s population, who pro- 
fess Christianity in some form but for 
peoples of all faiths and none, and 
of every kind of political belief and 
condition of life, because the conse- 
quences of his life have, in some de- 
gree, reached and affected almost 
everyone. In large measure the whole 
cultural matrix called Western Civi- 
lization testifies to the historical fact 
that Jesus was. It does not, however, 
necessarily reveal who he was. 

To some of the ultra-pious among 
Christianity’s many sects, the ques- 
tion might seem improper, even 
blasphemous, implying that man 
could take the measure of God and 
comprehend him in human terms. 
But this would show a misunder- 
standing of what is literally the first 
principle—the first of those “‘con- 
crete events, actual historical hap- 
penings’”—on which the religion is 
founded: the Incarnation, the advent 


The Nativity, as painted by 

the 16th Century German, Albrecht 
Altdorfer, shows infant Jesus 

in the traditional stable setting. 





DEUTSCHES MUSEUM, BERLIN 
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THE MAN JESUS: 


of God on earth as the infant Jesus, 
that is celebrated every Christmas. 
According to this belief, it was indeed 
God who manifested himself in the 
child born to Mary in the manger. 
But he was also a flesh-and-blood 
baby—“born of woman, born under 
the law,” as St. Paul put it—who 
had to grow from infancy through 
boyhood to manhood, attended by 
all the normal needs and desires, pains 
and pleasures, ambitions and inade- 
quacies of his human condition. He 
was not half-man and half-God, nor 
did he alternate between the two 
roles. As the concept was worked out 
in the councils of the early church, 
he fulfilled both of his ““dual-natures”’ 
simultaneously—“. . . complete in 
Godhead and complete in manhood, 
truly God and truly man .. . of one 
essence with the Father as regards his 
Godhead, and at the same time of 
one essence with us as regards his 
manhood, in all respects like us, apart 
from sin.” He lived in time and space 
among other humans, in the stream 


? 


of events of human society and amid 
the mingling and flow of human be- 
liefs and aspirations that comprise 
history. 


VV. was this Jesus of history? 


From the viewpoint of our own times 
it seems odd that it took so long for 
the answer to be sought: the search 
did not begin in anything like a sys- 
tematic way until the 18th Century. 
The long-term reason—operative in 
fact for some 15 centuries—was the 
inhibiting influence of the New Testa- 
ment. Christians might have won- 
dered about Jesus’ human qualities, 
but it would seldom have occurred 
to them to hope for, or hunt for, such 
information: the Bible was God’s own 
Holy Word and hence bound to be 
free of errors of either commission or 
omission. If God had wanted men to 
know more about Jesus, he would 
have put that information in. 

The Protestant Reformation, 
though it placed the Scriptures in the 
hands of the people, at the same time 


added greater strictures to curiosity, 
for it made the Bible the source of all 
doctrine and emphasized its literal, 
factual nature even when its facts 
seemed contradictory. As Martin 
Luther declared, referring to some 
conflicting chronology about Jesus’ 
cleansing of the Temple, “. . . If a 
difficulty arises in regard to the Holy 
Scripture and we cannot solve it, we 
must just let it alone.” All the his- 
torically rooted events concerning 
Jesus were part of “historia Sacra” 
and subject to none of the scrutiny 
applied to “historia profana,” the his- 
tory of human events on earth. 

Inevitably, however, given the spe- 
cial intellectual temper that grew and 
permeated so much else in the 18th 
Century, the separation of these two 
kinds of “history” could not last. It 
was an Age of Reason and Enlight- 
enment, and moreover of a humanism 
which asserted (as in the American 
and French revolutions) the dignity 
of the individual and the Rights of 
Man in his life on earth. It was nat- 
ural, therefore, that there should be 
a growing interest in the earthly Je- 
sus, who had been a man “‘in all re- 
spects like us’? and who furthermore 
—ifone actually read the New Testa- 
ment—was seen to be as great an 
enemy of religious formalisms and 
rigidities, of class distinctions and 
economic selfishness, and as great a 
friend and defender of the common 
man as ever lived. Thus the realiza- 
tion grew that, during the centuries, 
Jesus’ divine nature had been so em- 
phasized that finally his very human- 
ity had been made to seem somehow 
mythical: ironically, it had become 
far easier to believe in him as God 
than to imagine him as a man. 

And so the attempt to discover the 
human, “historical” Jesus began. It 
was a hesitant, nervous sort of work 
for a good many years, severely dis- 
approved of by Constituted Authori- 
ties. The first major effort to bring 
the methods of historical scholarship 
to bear on Jesus’ life, a work called 
The Aims of Jesus and His Disciples 
by Hermann Samuel Reimarus, a 
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Te Resurrection, here portrayed 


by El Greco, was the climax 
of Jesus’ time on earth and set his 
life apart from all others. 
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PRADO, MADRID 


And Jesus said, ‘Blessed are those who 


The Gospels record that 

between his resurrection and his 
ascension into Heaven, Jesus 
appeared to his disciples many times. 
The group of paintings above, 
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by the 14th Century Italian 
primitive Duccio, show three of 
these episodes. At top left, 

Jesus confronts the weeping Mary 
Magdalene at the empty tomb 


on Easter morning. Later that day, 
he joins two disciples (top 

right) who are walking to the village 
of Emmaus near Jerusalem. But 
they do not recognize Jesus 





until the evening meal, when he 
completes his familiar ritual 

of breaking bread, blessing it and 
giving it to them. Jesus also 
revealed himself to his disciples 


have not seen and yet believe’ 
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as they fished, without success, 

on the sea of Tiberias. Still 
unrecognized, he tells them to cast 
their net off the righthand 

side of the boat, and immediately 
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the net is filled. The sculpture 

by Verrocchio (above) shows Jesus 
and the disciple Thomas— 
Doubting Thomas, who had said 
that he would not believe in the 


Resurrection until he had felt 

for himself the nail marks 

in Jesus’ body. Gently, Jesus 

bade him place his hands on 

the wounds—and Thomas believed. 
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professor of Oriental languages at 
Hamburg, was shown only to Rei- 
marus’ trusted acquaintances during 
his lifetime, and was not published 
until nearly a decade after he died in 
1768. A second landmark, considered 
by some to be the most important 
pre-20th Century book in the field, 
was Life of Jesus by another German 
scholar, a professor of philosophy 
named David Friedrich Strauss. It 
appeared in 1835 when Strauss was 
only 27 years old, and it caused such 
a scandal that it ruined his career 
and blighted the rest of his life. Even 
in France, mother country of the 
Enlightenment, the publication close 
to a generation later of another his- 
torically objective Life of Jesus by 
Ernest Renan, philologist and _his- 
torian, cost him his post as profes- 
sor of Semitic languages at the Collége 
de France. 

As had happened in other times 
and on other topics, yesterday’s here- 
sy eventually became something like 
the new orthodoxy. By the end of 
the 19th Century it had become the 
fashion in theology to cut through 
“the religion about Jesus’—as the 
expression went—to “the religion of 
Jesus,” an ambition that obviously 
required subjecting all the evidence, 
including Scripture, to careful analy- 
sis in an effort to find exactly what 
the religion of Jesus had been. 

Most of the investigators were de- 
vout Christians and, moreover, most 
were ordained clergymen. They en- 
countered many problems and many 
pangs. Historical “facts” proved elu- 
sive. But enough could be learned 
with enough certainty so that the 
searchers found themselves forced to 
give up, bit by bit, some of their 
own most cherished beliefs. As Al- 
“. . . those 
who tried to bring Jesus to life at the 
call of love, found it a cruel task to 


bert, Schweitzer wrote, 


be honest. The world has never seen 
. a struggle for truth so full of 
pain and renunciation. . . .” 

And to what effect? 

In 1906, Schweitzer, a philosopher, 
theologian, musicologist, and later 
a doctor of medicine, published his 
monumental volume, The Quest of 
the Historical Jesus, in which he sur- 
veyed this whole enterprise, from 
Reimarus up to his own time. This is 
how he began his final chapter: 

“There is nothing more negative 
than the result of the critical study 
of the Life of Jesus. 

“The Jesus of Nazareth who came 


CONTINUED 
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In detail and many important points, the 
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forward publicly as the Messiah, who 
preached the ethic of the Kingdom of 
God, who founded the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth, and died to give 
His work its final consecration, never 
had any existence... .” 

Schweitzer was not maintaining 
that Jesus had never existed, nor 
that the “critical study” had been 
worthless. He was saying, instead, 
that intentions which modern Chris- 
tianity ascribed to Jesus were sup- 
ported by insufficient evidence or 
had been made dubious or even con- 
tradicted by good evidence to the 
contrary. Evidence that could fill in 
the missing pieces of the puzzle was 
not to be found, perhaps not ever. 

In short, the Quest had come to an 
impasse. So thoroughly had Schweit- 
zer analyzed the materials that many 
scholars felt there was no more to say. 
There were notable exceptions, such 
as France’s Maurice Goguel, who set 
to work on a massive new study of 
Jesus that was to become a scholarly 
classic; but to a large extent the 
search for the Jesus of history was 
simply abandoned. 

Nevertheless, in recent years it has 
been renewed. Not on the same terms, 
to be sure: there is no longer any 
hope, really, of ever being able to 
construct a life of Jesus as a biograph- 
ical narrative. But the final goal is 
not so very much different. By using 
every kind of investigative technique 
on all the things that reflect Jesus’ 
life and times and influence, the mem- 
bers of the new search hope to build 
up circumstantial evidence until final- 
ly there is a figure who is understand- 
able and whose mind reveals itself. 

It is easily understood why the 
Quest was so long delayed and why, 
once it had finally begun, it was pur- 
sued so eagerly. But why did two cen- 
turies of intensive research produce 
such a small harvest? And why is 
there any reason to think the renewed 
Quest will succeed any better? 

Put another way, there are two top- 
ics that will occupy us for the balance 
of this article. First: the difficulties 
that stand in the way of knowing who 
Jesus was. And second: the possibil- 
ities, now newly realized, of knowing 
—difficulties notwithstanding—a 
great deal about him. 

In considering the first of these, it 
will be useful to recall what can be 


learned about his life in the New 
Testament. Of its 27 books, 23 are 
concerned with matters that came 
after Jesus’ earthly ministry ended. 
It is the first four books, the Gospels 
according to Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, that tell his story: the 
story of “the good news,” which is 
what the word gospel literally means. 
They are all “biographies” of him, 
but in a very limited and highly se- 
lective way; and, unfortunately for 
historical understanding, even within 
their limited scope they disagree in 
important details—for instance, the 
circumstances of his birth. 

Neither Mark nor John deals with 
these matters at all, but Matthew 
and Luke do, and the differences begin 
even with the Nativity. They agree 
that Mary, his mother, was betrothed 
to a man named Joseph but that at 
the time of Jesus’ birth she was a vir- 
gin. On the other hand, both Gospel 
writers give genealogies showing that 
Jesus was a descendant of King David 
through the male line—that is, the 
line of Joseph—an incongruity in- 
creased still more by the fact that 
the genealogies differ. 


Ame to Luke, Mary and Jo- 


seph came from Nazareth to Bethle- 
hem and after Jesus’ birth returned 
to Nazareth; Matthew, on the other 
hand, while also placing the birth in 
Bethlehem, has the family flee into 
Egypt to escape King Herod, return 
after Herod’s death and then, for the 
first time, settle in Nazareth. Both 
place the birth in the reign of Herod; 
Luke, however, explains that Joseph 
and Mary were in Bethlehem because 
a census had been ordered—whereas 
official records indicate this census 
was not made until years after Her- 
od’s death.* 

There are many similar difficulties 
—far too many, indeed, to catalogue 
them here. But having noted some in 
regard to the Nativity it may be 
worthwhile also to mention some con- 
cerning the other decisively important 
event in Christianity, the Resurrec- 
tion. Here the Gospels are in full con- 
cord on two points: first, the central 
fact that the tomb of Jesus was emp- 
ty; second, that faithful Mary Mag- 
dalene was initially responsible for this 
discovery. Otherwise, however, there 
are hardly any details of the Resur- 
rection that match in any two of the 


Gospels, let alone among all four. 

Thus in Mark’s story a young man 
“dressed in a white robe” greeted 
Mary Magdalene and her companions 
with the words: “Do not be amazed; 
you seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
crucified. He has risen, he is not here. 
...” In Matthew, along with numer- 
ous other embellishments, there was 
an earthquake and an angel who 
“came and rolled back the stone,” 
features absent from John, Luke and 
Mark. On the other hand Luke is the 
only one to mention the Ascension of 
Jesus to Heaven from Bethany, on 
the side of a hill. 

As for Jesus’ post- Resurrection ap- 
pearances, Mark is content to fore- 
cast that he will meet with the disci- 
ples in Galilee. According to Mat- 
thew, the honor of being the first to 
see the risen Jesus belonged to Mary 
Magdalene and her companion that 
day, identified only as “the other 
Mary.” Matthew also described a 
later meeting of Jesus and the disci- 
ples at a Galilee mountain rendez- 
vous. John wrote of three appear- 
ances to the disciples; the first two 
were in Jerusalem where Jesus filled 
them with the power of the Haly 
Ghost by breathing on them, and con- 
fronted the apostle Thomas (““Doubt- 
ing Thomas”) with his wounds. The 
third appearance was at the Sea of 
Galilee where Jesus encountered Pe- 
ter, Thomas and some others fishing. 
He thereupon helped them make a 
good haul, shared a meal with them 
and appointed Peter shepherd of the 
flock of the Christian faithful. These 
incidents are absent from the other 
Gospels. 

The differences in the Gospel ac- 
counts become even more baffling 
when they are compared with Paul’s 
statement. Paul, after all, had dis- 
cussed the Resurrection only a few 
years afterward with such authorita- 
tive witnesses as Peter. His first Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, in which he 
catalogues the appearances, more- 
over was written in the very early 
50s A.D.—some 15 to 20 years before 
any of the Gospels were. 

“*, .. He appeared to Cephas [i.e., 
Peter], then to the twelve. Then he 
appeared to more than five hundred 
brethren at one time, most of whom 
are still alive, though some have fall- 
en asleep. Then he appeared to James, 
then to all the apostles. Last of all 
. .. he appeared also to me.” 





*In fact, due to these and other compli- 
cations, it is impossible to fix the date of 
Jesus’ birth. Since the two Gospelists 
agree at least that it was in Herod’s time, 
and Herod died in the year known to 
our calendar system as 4. B.C., it follows 
that Jesus cannot have been born later 
than that year. If Matthew is right in 
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saying that Herod ordered the death of 
all male children of 2 years or less, this 
would imply that Jesus was already a 
year or so old by the time Herod heard of 
the prophecy that he was born to be 
“King of the Jews.” Thus his birth may 
have been in 5 or 6 B.C. The awkward 
result is to have him born four or more 


years “Before Christ’’—all the fault 
of a Sixth Century monk called Dio- 
nysius Exiguus, who was assigned by 
the Church to determine the birth year 
so that the dating system of B.C. and 
A.D. could be put into use. He mis- 
calculated, and the Christian calendar 
has been stuck with his error ever since. 








If the Nativity and Resurrection, 
“concrete events” that frame the life 
of Jesus and are basic to Christian 
doctrine, can be reduced to such ap- 
parent historical dishevelment simply 
by comparing the Gospels, it is easy 
to imagine what difficulties might 
await a scholar trying to authenti- 
cate lesser events. But there are even 
greater difficulties because of things 
the Gospel narratives leave out. 

For example, there is not so much 
as a hint as to what Jesus looked like. 
Was he tall and muscular? Or per- 
haps robust but plump—a reasonable 
guess, since the Gospels do report 
that he rejected asceticism and frank- 
ly enjoyed food and drink. Would he 
be thought handsome, or was he per- 
haps homely or even actually ugly? 
After all, short stout men, fat men, 
ugly men have often enough been 
able to lead whole peoples and great 
causes because of special qualities of 
mind, manner and speech; or even 
simply because they had that intan- 
gible, magnetic quality of leadership 
known as charisma. But about Jesus’ 
personal qualities, the Gospels have 
nothing special to say. 

Moreover, they reveal almost noth- 
ing about his life preceding his min- 
istry, which is to say nearly his whole 
life. After the Nativity, the flight 
into Egypt and return, we learn noth- 
ing more of his childhood until at the 
age of 12 he visited the Temple in 
Jerusalem. The next 18 years or so 
are covered by Luke in 15 words: 
“And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
in stature, and in favor with God and 
man.” From Mark we do learn, how- 
ever, that he was a carpenter, like his 
earthly father Joseph, and that he 
had brothers named James, Joses, 
Judas and Simon, and at least two 
sisters, though these are not identi- 
fied by name. It is evident from vari- 
ous Gospel passages that his brothers 
did not believe that he had a divine 
mission. Mark relates that some of 
his friends came to where he was 
preaching “. . . to seize him, for they 
said: He is beside himself.” 


A, in all, Nazareth seems to have 


taken a view of Jesus’ mission rang- 
ing from skepticism to outright indig- 
nation. Luke relates that after Jesus 
had preached for a while around Gali- 
lee “. . . he came to Nazareth, where 
he had been brought up; and he went 
to the synagogue, as his custom was, 
on the sabbath day. And he stood up 
to read; and there was given to him 
the book of the prophet Isaiah. He 
opened the book and found the place 
where it was written. 

“ “The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he has anointed me to 
preach the good news to the poor. He 
has sent me to proclaim release to the 


Gospels do not agree 


captives and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty those who 
are oppressed, to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord.’ 

**And he closed the book, and gave 
it back to the attendant, and sat 
down; and the eyes of all in the syna- 
gogue were fixed on him. And he be- 
gan to say to them, “Today this 
scripture has been fulfilled in your 
hearing’. . . . and they said, ‘Is not 
this Joseph’s son?’ . . . And he said, 
‘Truly, I say to you, no prophet is 
acceptable in his own country... .”” 
Soon “. . . all in the synagogue were 
filled with wrath. And they rose up 
and put him out of the city, and led 
him to the brow of the hill on which 
their city was built, that they might 
throw him down headlong. But pass- 
ing through the midst of them he went 
away. And he went down to Caper- 
naum, a city of Galilee. And he was 
teaching them on the sabbath . . .” 

It is a wonderful story: vivid, dra- 
matic, poignant. The Gospels have 
many wonderful stories. But are they 
true?—true, that is, not just in an 


allegorical sense but in the historical- 


sense? In view of the discordance in 
the Nativity and Resurrection sto- 
ries, one might justifiably question 
the historical truth of almost any 
story or quotation in the Gospels. 
Yet, what must seem nearly as ob- 
vious to anyone who reads them is 
that they are full of truths. There 
are things said and told of that must 
have been spoken, must have hap- 
pened, in some such way. Intuitive- 
ly, the human mind can believe this; 
rationally, nevertheless, it feels the 
need for confirming evidence. Are 
there other sources to which one can 
turn for confirmation? 

What about the non-Christian writ- 
ers: the historians, public officials, 
keepers-of-records, scribes and priests 
who lived in the time of Jesus? 

When scholars searched all the 
documents of any sort that might 
contain some mention of Jesus, only 
a very few references were found— 
all brief, none very helpful, and some 
inaccurate or tendentious. Three are 
Roman: 
> The historian Tacitus, writing ear- 
ly in the Second Century about the 
great fire that had nearly destroyed 
Rome, and which many people be- 
lieved Nero himself had ordered so he 
could rebuild the city to his own taste, 
wrote that: “. .. to get rid of this 
rumor, Nero set up as the culprits and 
punished with the utmost refinement 
of cruelty a class hated for their 
abominations, who are commonly 
called Christians. Christus, from 
whom their name is derived, was ex- 
ecuted at the hands of the procurator 
Pontius Pilate in the reign of Tiberi- 
WiSswee” 
> Pliny the younger, governor in 


Asia Minor, in a letter to the Em- 
peror Trajan, circa 112 A.D., report- 
ed a sect in his area whose members 
“,..recite a hymn ... to Christus, 
as toa god....” 
> The historian Suetonius, biogra- 
pher of the Caesars, in his life of 
Claudius mentions that: “. . . Since 
the Jews were continually making dis- 
turbance at the instigation of Chris- 
tus, he expelled them fromRome. . ..” 
Two other sources are Jewish: 
> The Talmud—the religious laws 
of Judaism and the collection of com- 
ments and interpretations concern- 
ing them—contains some rather drab 
anecdotes, including one about a 
disciple of ““Yeshu the Nazarene.” 
> The Jewish historian Josephus, 
who lived in the First Century, 
mentions in his Antiquities of the 
Jews that in the First Century the au- 
thorities executed “. . . the broth- 
er of Jesus, who was called Christ, 
whose name was James....” 
These and a few other scraps, even 
less informative, are the “independ- 
ent evidence,” the trophies (so far) 
of a long search through the literary 
remains of well over a century. Mea- 
ger as they are they lead circumstan- 
tially to two important conclusions. 


ne is that, as Gunther Born- 
kamm has pointed out, the chron- 
iclers of Jesus’ own times “. . . as 
far as [they] knew of Jesus’ appear- 
ance at all, considered it anything 
but an epoch-making event.” 

The other conclusion is that Jesus 
actually did live—and this now is 
generally accepted. That there could 
be real doubt on that score may be 
startling even in such secular times 
as the present. Yet, from what has 
been said here, it should be clear how 
the “historical critical’? method 
could, in the hands of dogmatists, 
professional iconoclasts or the merely 
mischievous, be used to reduce the 
whole Bible to a rubble of discon- 
nected facts. In the same way it could 
be maintained that the Gospel story 
was a mystical invention, compara- 
ble to the elaborate legends that grew 
up around Apollo, Mithras and nu- 
merous other humanlike divinities 
and confirming once again man’s 
pathetic instinct to create God in his 
own image. The “Christ-myth” had 
a considerable vogue during the mid- 
19th Century, especially in France; a 
Frenchman also supplied its most ef- 
fective rebuttal by using the meth- 
ods of historical criticism to “prove” 
that Napoleon had never existed and 
was the product of a “Napoleon- 
myth”! 

Once the elementary fact that 
there was a “historical Jesus” is ac- 
cepted as true, some other things of 
importance follow logically. Since the 





Gospels and other New Testament 
documents were written about a real 
person, by and for people who lived 
in the same general era and area as 
he had, it was reasonable to assume 
that they contained at least a core of 
historical truth; hence that even 
without absolute proof there was 
no logical reason to doubt such ele- 
mentary biographical items as that 
Jesus was a Jewish religious leader 
who lived in approximately the first 
third of what we know as the First 
Century A.D.: that he had lived in- 
conspicuously in the village of Naza- 
reth in Galilee until a profound re- 
ligious experience—in all likelihood 
connected with John the Baptist— 
made him become an itinerant teach- 
er, at first and mainly in and near 
Galilee, but later in Jerusalem; that 
his ideas earned the disapproval of 
religious and civil authorities and 
caused him to be executed by cruci- 
fixion; that then “something” hap- 
pened to convince his disciples that 
he had been raised from the dead, 
was divine and immortal, and had 
been sent by God to save men and 
that he would return to judge them. 
These corollaries are pillars upon 
which a rational Quest could be based. 
But they immediately suggest some 
large and vexing questions. Grant- 
ing that there is a share of both the 
“authentic” and “inauthentic” in 
the Gospels, and on the reasonable 
assumption that the Gospel writers 
were honorable men, what does the 
“inauthentic” content signify? To 
what extent were the Gospels actual- 
ly meant to be history, as we under- 
stand the term; and to the extent 
that perhaps they were not, what 
were they meant to be? 
And, too, there is this question: 
Leaving aside all the debatable 
points, Jesus’ influence on the world 
is a towering fact of history. How is 
it possible, then, that he could have 
made such a small impression in his 
own lifetime on that very small part 
of the world where he lived? 
Understandable answers to such 


The Flight into Egypt, which 
preserved the infant Jesus 
from Herod’s slaughter of all male 
children under two years, is shown in 
an etching by Domenico Tiepolo. 


questions had to wait until scholars 
in many fields had reconstructed the 
background of the times in which 
Jesus lived. For, being “truly man,” 
he was a man of his times—even if in 
the end he transcended them. In oth- 
er parts of this special issue of Lire 
the main features of this historical 
landscape are fully displayed; here 
for our purposes we need only an ab- 
breviated outline of them, but for 
easier understanding of some of the 
things that follow we do need that. 

Through the millennia of wars, ru- 
mors of wars, oppressions, occupa- 
tions, afflictions, injustices, frustra- 
tions and indignities that comprised 
most of Jewish history up to the time 
of the birth of Jesus, a few strands 
run with significant consistency. One 
of these was the belief, embedded in 
the words of the prophets, that mi- 
raculous deliverance was just around 
the corner—that God must surely 
have a plan to put all things right 
and that he would reveal this plan in 
his own way and in his own good time. 

The agent of this deliverance, the 
prophets had written, would be a mes- 
siah, a king. He would be no ordinary 
king: he would be a savior king, the 
apotheosis of all kingly, godly quali- 
ties. He would come in human form 
and from among the ranks of the 
common people, as Saul and David 
had. He would be a descendant of Da- 
vid and would even be born in Beth- 
lehem, the home city of David. The 
Messiah’s mission would be to redeem 
Israel and lead it to its deserved des- 
tiny. He would not be known at first, 
for no. one—not even the Messiah 
himself—would realize his true iden- 
tity until he had fulfilled, or was def- 
initely fulfilling, the task for which 
God had selected him. But the Mes- 


siah would surely come. 
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The times were ripe for appearance of a Messiah 
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Granting that to those Jews who 
lived in them most times seemed to 
be the worst of times, it is easy to see 
why the period in which Jesus lived 
could have seemed a truly unparal- 
leled “time of trouble.”’ The one and 
only post-Babylon interval of na- 
tional independence, gloriously won 
in the Maccabean revolution (c. 167— 
42 B.C.), eventually disintegrated 
into religious and dynastic quarreling 
so squalid that in 63 B.C. the fac- 
tionalists had handed the country 
over to Rometorule. The Romans pre- 
ferred to govern through local client 
kings and in Palestine, as they called 
the land of the Jews, they installed 
Herod — “Herod the Great’’ — a 
brilliant, scheming, ruthless, bloody 
man who reigned from 40 to 4 B.C. 
and thus was the king at the time of 
Jesus’ birth. He was a lavish builder 
of cities, palaces, and monuments, 
and one of the few things that rec- 
ommended him to his subjects was 
that he made Jerusalem, the holy 
city, a place of splendor and began 
rebuilding the Temple according to 
the grandiose plans of Solomon. On 
the other hand, the money for these 
great projects had to be found some 
place, and the burden fell heavily on 
the common people. Festering resist- 
ance developed, especially among the 
hardy peasant highlanders of Galilee. 
Herod’s death brought revolutions 
there—under a certain “Judas of Gal- 
ilee’”—and elsewhere. The Romans 
crushed them and crucified 2,000 of 
the rebels. Subsequently, around 6 
A.D., the Romans made Judea a 
province under Roman procurators, 
and imposed a tax of their own in ad- 
dition to the already burdensome 
ones. Judas led a new revolt in Gali- 
lee, and now with a rallying war ery, 
“No king but God,” urged the Jews 
to render nothing unto Caesar. The 
Romans killed him. But from among 
his followers came the first organizers 
of a new, clandestine movement, 
half political, half military-terrorist, 
known as the Zealots. 


I. 26 A.D. the post of procurator 
passed to Pontius Pilate. Pilate 
showed that he knew how to offend 
Jewish sensibilities and took pleasure 
in doing so. He had his troops march 
into Jerusalem carrying their legion- 
ary standards, on which their insig- 
nia were emblazoned: pictures of dei- 
ties and animals, violating the re- 
ligious rule against graven images. 
The result was a riot, which Pilate 
put down with much bloodshed. Not 
long afterward he decided to build a 
60-mile aqueduct to improve Jerusa- 
lem’s water supply, and to pay for it 
expropriated some of the special funds 
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ofthe Temple. This brought new riots, 
and new repressions. 

Surely, the times were ripe—fully 
ripe now—for the appearance of the 
Messiah. 

During Jesus’ lifetime and the few 
decades before and after at least a 
dozen or so prophets and would-be 
messiahs appeared. They were a con- 
stant source of uneasiness to the Ro- 
mans, and to the high Jewish reli- 
gious and secular officials through 
whom the Romans ruled, for even 
without claim to the Messiahship 
(and hence to be ‘“‘King of the Jews’’) 
they caused popular excitement and 
unrest which, in this extremely vola- 
tile atmosphere, could easily flame up 
into a general revolution. 

The solution adopted more often 
than not was to kill them as, for ex- 
ample, Herod Antipas, the tetrarch 
of Galilee and Peraea, killed John the 
Baptist—not to honor Salome’s girl- 
ish wish for John’s head on a platter, 
but because John’s eloquence and 
hold on the imagination of the people 
made Herod Antipas regard him as a 
dangerous agitator and growing men- 
ace to his government. Some years 
later another prophet, one Theudas 
(as Josephus tells it), “. . . persuaded 
a great part of the people to take 
their effects and follow him to the riv- 
er Jordan .. . and that he would, by 
his own command, divide the river 
and afford them an easy passage over 
it.” However, the Romans _ inter- 
vened, “slew many of them,” but 
“took Theudas alive, and cut off his 
head, and carried it to Jerusalem.” 

Some were beheaded, some stoned, 
some put to the sword, some cruci- 
fied; occasionally some survived. 

Against this background it becomes 
possible to see why Jesus was not con- 
spicuous enough to be much noticed 
or written about. To Christians, his 
trial and death on the cross became, 
and remain, the greatest drama im- 
aginable, but to the authorities of 
that time the story was familiar and 
disagreeable—best finished quickly 
and forgotten. 

Again, although to Christians of a 
later era it seemed that even the bare 
outline of Jesus’ life showed that he 
was unique, this would not have been 
the interpretation of a moderately 
sophisticated Roman or Jew looking 
at the same material in its context. If 
Jesus worked miracles, so did others 
and so had many before. It was part 
of a priest’s function to heal the sick 
and “drive out devils”; and according 
to the Scriptures, the old heroes and 
prophets had performed miracles eas- 
ily the match of any attributed to 
Jesus. If he was divine at birth, as 
some reports had it, in Greco-Roman 
culture it was easy to imagine mixing 
humanity and divinity. 

As for the Resurrection, the idea 





was long since familiar, both from the 
popular book of Daniel (Second Cen- 
tury B.C.) and from the “mystery 
cults” that thrived in numerous parts 
of the Roman Empire and which, 
since Palestine was such a busy in- 
ternational crossroads, inevitably had 
deposited some of their beliefs there. 
By the time of Jesus a majority of 
Jews had faith in personal immortal- 
ity in some form and most of these 
believed in physical resurrection of 
the body on Judgment Day. That a 
dead man could rise from the grave 
and resume life on earth was con- 
sidered extraordinary but well within 
the bounds of possibility, as shown in 
Mark’s report that when news of Je- 
sus’ preaching and wonder-working 
spread, some people decided that 
“John the baptizer has been raised 
from the dead; that is why these pow- 
ers are at work in him.” And when 
Herod Antipas heard the reports, this 
also was his first fearful thought: 
“John, whom I beheaded, has been 
raised.” 


(), the other hand, any such rising 


from the tomb would have been, at 
the least, a source of general astonish- 
ment. And in view of the circum- 
stances of Jesus’ death his reappear- 
ance at the Temple, say, or any of 
several other places where he could 
have been seen by high officials and 
the street throngs would have been a 
tremendous sensation. Yet the Gos- 
pels—contradictory in so many ways 
about the Resurrection appearances 
—agree that he showed himself to 
fewer than a score of people, all of 
whom had been his followers; and ex- 
cept for Paul’s unelaborated reference 
to “more than five hundred breth- 
ren,” the other New Testament writ- 
ings make no mention of any public 
appearances. 

Now, of course, none of the fore- 
going factors applied at all to the 
early Christians—or “‘Nazarenes,” as 
originally they were called—and thus 
one might suppose that soon after the 
Resurrection they would have begun 
collecting and preserving in writing 
the things that Jesus had said and 
done. But actually the oldest books 
of the New Testament—and prob- 
ably the oldest extant Christian doc- 
uments of any sort—are Paul’s two 
‘Epistles to the Thessalonians,” writ- 
ten very soon after 50 A.D. In other 
words, between the Crucifixion and 
the first written references to Jesus 
in a form meant to be saved—the 
first, at any rate, that we know of 
—there was a lapse of some 21 years. 
And between the Crucifixion and the 
first Gospel that we know of, that 
of Mark, there was a lapse of close 
to 40 years. 

For scholars engaged in the Quest, 





this hiatus between events and re- 
ports has been the primary frustra- 
tion. And yet the apparent incon- 
gruity is understandable when put in 
context and seen through their eyes, 
not ours. From their viewpoint, the 
preparation of written records during 
these earliest years would have been 
absurd. To understand this one needs 
to have some notion of who these 
people were and of what “primitive 
Christianity” was. 

The first Christians (to give them, 
for present convenience, their later 
name) were a small group of Jews, 
initially not more than a few dozen, 
who began assembling in Jerusalem 
in the weeks between the Crucifixion 
and Pentecost. This nuclear group 
was made up mostly of Galileans and 
included the Apostles (who had be- 
come Twelve again, Matthias having 
been chosen to replace Judas Iscari- 
ot); the women such as Mary Mag- 
dalene who had followed Jesus and 
attended to his and the group’s needs; 
and various other disciples and be- 
lievers, some from the times of Jesus’ 
mission in Galilee and others post- 
Easter converts. Notably, the group 
included “Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and .. . his brothers”’ (Acts 1.14). 
As these people gathered and their 
presence became known, they were 
joined by disciples that Jesus had 
won during his preaching in Jeru- 
salem, so that soon “the company 
of persons was in all about a hun- 
dred and twenty.” Their unofficial 
but busy headquarters was a private 
home that belonged to a wealthy 
woman who presumably was a wid- 
ow, since she is mentioned in Acts not 
by her husband’s name but as “Mary, 
the mother of John whose other name 
was Mark.” Presumably it was here 
in an upper room that Jesus and his 
disciples had the Last Supper. The 
same room now appears to have be- 
come a makeshift dormitory, meeting 
hall, and place of prayer—sometimes 
referred to as “the first Christian 
church,” although the term could as 
well be applied to the Temple. 

These earliest Christians spent a 
great deal of time at the Temple. 
Sometimes they would meet in one of 
the great encircling courtyards, but 
more often in a place that for some 
lost reason they chose and made their 
own, a long colonnaded area just out- 
side the eastern wall known as “‘Sol- 
omon’s Portico.” They came to the 
Temple to pray, to share the warmth 
of mutual faith and fellowship, to 
preach the Good News of Jesus earn- 
estly to all who would listen. But 
above all else they were there simply 
in order to be there when Jesus came 
down from Heaven to establish the 
Kingdom of God. 

For to the original Christians the 
issues were entirely clear, beginning 
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This is the Rover 2000! No other car has had so much thought, so much 
dedication put into it. No other car of its size can give you so much in 
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advantages in performance and economy. Suspension and roadholding. 
Safety and comfort. Take the specially-built, low-weight, 2-litre, 
4-cylinder engine. This is lighter (for quicker steering response), more 
powerful (90 b.h.p. as installed), and more economical than 6-cylinder 
engines of similar capacity. Additional features :—independent front 


and de Dion rear suspension (the wheels stay upright when cornering). 
Big disc brakes all round. 4 individual deep-moulded bucket seats (to 
make driving effortless fun over long distances). This is the Rover 2000: 
the car that dramatically proved itself in the 1965 Monte Carlo Rally— 
one of the most exacting on record: first touring car home; first in 
Class; sixth overall in rally. (Beaten only by 5 Gran Turismo cars.) 
Your nearest Rover dealer will gladly give you a trial run in the brilliant, 
world-beating Rover 2000. 


ROVER20cco 


Sets the lead in fine cars for a generation to come! 


Built by the Rover Company, Solihull, Warwickshire, England. Makers of fine cars and the world-famous Land-Rover. ONE OF THE WORLD’S BEST ENGINEERED CARS 
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with the fact that they were Jews 
and the conviction that Jesus was the 
long-promised Messiah of the Jews. 
He was the Prince of Peace who would 
rule over the faithful remnant (Isai- 
ah) consisting of themselves plus oth- 
ers who would heed the Good News 
and believe in Jesus while there was 
still time—belief being the primary, 
indeed almost the only, criterion. He 
had come first in the God-ordained 
role of Suffering Servant to atone for 
Man’s sins (II Isaiah). But at the 
End of Days: “... 
senger to prepare the way before me, 


IT send my mes- 


and the Lord whom you seek will sud- 
denly come to his temple. . .”” (Mal- 
achi)—specifically to the Temple, 
which thus was the place to wait for 
him. Emerging from “the clouds of 
Heaven,” he would be “given domin- 
ion and glory and kingdom”’ forever 
(Daniel). And this would happen soon. 

The great French scholar Maurice 
Goguel maintained that “Jesus did 
not foresee the Church; he did not 
found it... . What he desired and 
proclaimed was not the Church but 
the Kingdom of God.” Be that as it 
may it is clearly true that for these 
earliest Christians the Kingdom was 
imminent and the prospect was all- 
absorbing. In the circumstances, it 
would have been a pointless and even 
frivolous waste of time and energy 
for them to write about him. It was 
only as the years passed without the 
Second Coming, and as_ perforce 
Christianity slowly and rather pain- 
fully began transforming itself from 
an apocalyptic Messianic vision of 
the new age into a viable, satisfying 
religion to live by in the present age 
of sin, that the need began to be felt 
for records of Jesus’ life and mission 
and teachings. Even then there were 
inhibitions. Writing materials were 
expensive, and the Apostles and most 
of the others who had known Jesus 
were poor folk. Moreover, most of 
them were illiterate or only semilit- 
erate. And too, writing would have 
been an affront to custom. The tra- 
ditional way of teaching was oral: 
the teacher memorized the subject, 
spoke it in lessons to the student, 
who memorized and spoke it back. 
The method was called catechesis: 
i.e., “echoing.” 

The earliest Christians were in- 
fluenced by this tradition of “oral 
transmission” just as much as the 
commonalty of Jews because, of 
course, they were Jews—a fact worth 
persistent reiteration because it is 
so persistently overlooked or forgot- 
ten. The book of Acts goes so far as 
to claim that in these early times 
the Christians had ‘favor with all 
the people.”’ This is palpably an exag- 
geration. Yet as Carl E. Purinton, a 
professor of religion at Boston Uni- 
versity, has explained: ““There were 
good reasons for Jewish toleration 
and even qualified approval of Chris- 
tian Jews. The Christian Jews were 
regarded as a sect within Judaism, 


for they observed the Law strictly 
and displayed unusual devotion to 
the Temple—the outward marks of 
religious loyalty from the standpoint 
of Judaism. Furthermore, their zeal 
for the coming of a future Messiah 
could not but win the approval of 
other religious-minded Jews, although 
their claim that they already knew 
who the Messiah was must have taxed 
the forbearance of non-Christian 
Jews.” 


ut not taxed it really very much, 
one would think, for the eccentrici- 
ties of the Christians—their baptism, 
their communism, their praying and 
singing and roseate loving kindness, 
as well as their Messianic fixation on 
Jesus—were no greater than those 
of other sects that sheltered within 
this commodious and tolerant re- 
ligion. 

In the event, the Christian sect 
emerged as not only larger than most 
of them, but as one whose beliefs 
contained at least something that 
was offensive to all the major sects 
and parties and a great deal that was 
outrightly obnoxious to the Saddu- 
cees, the people who counted most in 
Jerusalem. These were an entrenched 
minority of archconservatives who ac- 
cepted as sacred only the Law (the 
Pentateuch, or first five books) and 
rejected all else that we know as the 
Old Testament including, consequent- 
ly, such “new” ideas as the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and the Messiahship. 
They were equally conservative eco- 
nomically, for by and large they rep- 
resented the wealthy, land-owning, 
priestly aristocracy, and _ politically 
they were opportunistic collaborators 
of whoever happened to hold power, 
in this case the Romans. With such 
people the poor, communal, imprac- 
tical, happily God-struck, mostly 
Galilean country-bumpkin Christians 
were bound to have trouble. 

The first really serious trouble came 
only a few years after the Crucifixion 
when a fiery young man named Ste- 
plien, a leading “Hellenist’’—a Greek- 
speaking Jew who tended to be “lib- 
eral” in his attitudes toward Juda- 
ism’s encrusted traditions—preached 
that Jesus’ words superseded the Law. 
Stephen was convicted of blasphemy 
and stoned to death, thereby becom- 
ing the first Christian martyr. His 
fellow Hellenist Christians were ex- 
pelled from Jerusalem. Many went 
into exile abroad, where they be- 
came the first Christian missionaries, 
founding congregations considerably 
before Paul (who, as the Christian- 
baiting young Pharisee, Saul, had 
supervised the stoning of Stephen). 

The Apostles and the rest of the 
non-Hellenist Christians were not mo- 
lested, but that this toleration was 
unreliable was shown in 44 A.D. when 
Herod Agrippa (Herod the Great’s 
grandson) “laid violent hands upon 
some who belonged to the church. He 





killed James the brother of John with 
the sword; and . . . proceeded to ar- 
rest Peter also.” Peter escaped from 
prison one night and made his way 
to “the house of Mary, the mother of 
John whose other name was Mark, 
where many were gathered together 
and were praying. . . . He described 
to them how the Lord had brought 
him out of the prison. And he said, 
‘Tell this to James and ‘to the breth- 
ren.” Then he departed and went to 
another place.” 

What happened next to Peter is far 
from clear, but he seems to have tak- 
en little or no part from then on in 
the Jerusalem community’s affairs. 

What is quite clear is that his posi- 
tion as leader there was taken over 
by the “James” he mentioned, who 
held it until his own death some 18 
years later. This James was the next 
younger brother of Jesus, and to dis- 
tinguish him from the recently mar- 
tyred Apostle (James the Greater) 
and another Apostle of the same name 
(James the Lesser) he is known in the 
Bible as “James the brother of Jesus 
[or] . . . of the Lord.” Although he 
evidently was a post-Easter convert, 
he very soon became an influential 
member of the inner council, and 
during his long tenure as leader—the 
so-called “first bishop in Christian 
history,” in effect the first Pope— 
his firm character caused him to be 
known among the Jews as “James the 
Just.”” He was much more conserva- 
tive than Peter, so much so that he 
seemed likely to lead the Christians 


The Crucifixion, with the figure 
of Jesus surrounded by a host 

of mourning cherubs and angels, was 
sketched in oil by the 17th 
Century Italian, G.B. Castiglione. 


into the party of the Pharisees and 
eventually into oblivion. Even so, 
when a new high priest, one Ananus, 
took office in 62 A.D., he brought 
James before the Sanhedrin—the su- 
preme court of the Jews—on charges 
of violating parts of the Law, se- 
cured his conviction and had him 
stoned to death, This was not a pop- 
ular move, as it turned out, and 
Ananus shortly was deposed. But the 
point is that it could and did hap- 
pen, and that in spite of “toleration 
and even qualified approval” and of 
long intervals of peaceful coexist- 
ence, to be a Christian in First Cen- 
tury Jerusalem was not dependably 
comfortable or safe. 


nd thus it stands to reason that 
as the years went by and Jesus did 
not return to usher in the New Age, 
many Christian Jews—especially of 
the new generation—must have asked 
themselves what was the basis of their 
faith: What had Jesus said? What 
had he done? And what had happened 
during those great events—the Nativ- 
ity, Baptism, Crucifixion, Resurrec- 
tion—on which their faith and possi- 
bly their lives depended? And it like- 
wise stands to reason that despite the 


tradition of “oral transmission” some 
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of this material was put into writing. 
Moreover, one could expect that the 
non-Christian Jews, too, would have 
kept records that might have illumi- 
nated some things about Jesus and 
the early Christians—especially the 
proceedings of the Sanhedrin. And 
the Roman overlords would have had 
their own records of various kinds. 
What happened to all this? 

Such records as may have existed in 
Rome probably were destroyed in the 
great fire of 64 A.D. which gutted 
the building containing the Empire’s 
archives and reduced its contents to 
ashes. The Jewish records were for the 
most part devoured by war. 

In the year 66 A.D., following a 
long series of disorders in Jerusalem 
and throughout the country, a full- 
seale revolution broke out in Pales- 
tine against Roman rule. The ring- 
leaders and fiercest fighters were the 
Zealots, the political descendants of 
that “Judas of Galilee” who had been 
killed by the Romans in 6 A.D.—and 
whose sons led another revolt, like- 
wise premature, in the Fourth Decade 
and were crucified by the Romans. 
The suicidal quality of Jewish resis- 
tance was measured by the fact that it 
took Rome four years to recapture 
Jerusalem and another three to sub- 
due the last outlying fortress. In the 
process the whole countryside was 
laid waste. The population was deci- 
mated—the Romans sold thousands 
into slavery and sent thousands of 
others into exile. In the siege of Jeru- 
salem and the final assault (with the 
Zealots defending it street by street 





and house by house), most of the 
city was destroyed—including the 
Temple, which Herod the Great had 
begun in 20 B.C. and to which the 
last, finishing touches had been add- 
ed eight years earlier. Reasoning that 
it was the religion of the Jews that 
shaped everything else about them, 
the Romans systematically destroyed 
all the synagogues in the country. 
Everywhere, religious landmarks were 
wrecked or removed, and the sacred 
writings and commentaries, the great 
scrolls and books, records, documents, 
letters were confiscated and destroyed. 

Who was Jesus of Nazareth? 

Among all those maimed and de- 
stroyed documents undoubtedly there 
were some that could have contrib- 
uted to an answer. Yet, ironically, it 
was this dreadful war that did as 
much as anything to cause the Gos- 
pels to be written and thus to supply 
us with most of what we do -know 
about Jesus. Until then, the “oral” 
method of history had seemed good 
enough: there were still many people 
who could remember him and_ his 
teachings at firsthand. And so long 
as there was a Christian sectarian 
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community in Jerusalem, this so- 
ealled “Jerusalem church” would in 
the normal course have continued to 
be the authoritative source on doc- 
trine for all the other ‘“‘churches.” 
Now, however, between martyrdom, 
war and the attrition of age, the 
mortality of the “apostolic genera- 
tion” suddenly became all too evi- 
dent. The death of James the Just 
had been followed only two years lat- 
er by Nero’s persecutions in Rome, 
during which presumably both Peter 
and Paul died. Within only another 
two or three years the Jerusalem 
church itself had ceased to exist. Its 
members had refused to support the 
revolution, which as they saw it was 
a wasted effort to patch up an age 
that was already doomed. Soon aft- 
er the fighting began, therefore, most 
of them migrated eastward to a town 
called Pella on the other side of the 
Jordan. Settling there they goy- 
erned the displaced mother church 
for the next several decades and tried 
to maintain its authority, but with 
gradually weakening effect. Every- 
thing conspired to send it toward ob- 
scurity. The other Jews, brooding 
over the wreckage of their religious 
and national life, had become intol- 
erant of the nonconformist sects and 
especially bitter toward the Chris- 
tians because of their desertion, as 
they considered it, in the face of the 
enemy. For their part, Christians 
both in Palestine and elsewhere were 
eager to disassociate themselves from 
the rebels to avoid Roman vengeance. 
Thus an effect of the war was to bring 
them a separate identity, which was 
reinforced during the next years as 
the missionary work harvested con- 
tinually greater numbers of Greeks, 
Syrians and other eastern Mediterra- 
nean people. By about 80 A.D. Chris- 
tianity was no longer a Jewish sect: 
it was in the world, and becoming in- 
creasingly conscious that if Jesus’ 
message was to be delivered properly 
to all the nations, more would be 
needed than the fallible memories of 
traveling evangelists. 


nd so the writing of the Gospels 
began: the narrative and meaning of 
Jesus’ birth, life, teachings, death 
and Resurrection. This was the Good 
News that had to be preserved and 
spread: the Gospels contain the es- 
sential materials of Christianity. 
And as scholars increasingly came 
to believe, as the search for other 
sources proved so fruitless, they also 
contain most of what was ever likely 
to be known about Jesus. Conse- 
quently there was no alternative but to 
admit the difficulties and try to un- 
derstand them, Just how difficult this 
proved can be appreciated by sum- 
marizing what is now known about 














the authorship, origin, and back- 
ground of these four documents. 

> The Gospel According to Mark 
may have been written by that same 
young man we have glimpsed before 
as “John, whose other name was 
Mark.”’ As a member of the well-to- 
do class, John Mark probably learned 
Greek and Latin. He accompanied 
Barnabas and Paul on one of their 
missionary journeys, and according to 
Papias of Hierapolis—a tireless col- 
lector of information (and misinfor- 
mation) about the early church—he 
worked with Peter in Rome as an in- 
terpreter. Hearing Peter’s stories of 
Jesus told and retold, John Mark 
must have become almost as authori- 
tative an expert on them as Peter 


himself. 


he usual guess is that the Gospel 
According to Mark, the first full-scale 
narrative of Jesus’ ministry that we 
know of, was finished in about 68 or 
69 A.D. But was it really John Mark? 
Was the information really from Pe- 
ter? There is no proof one way or the 
other. In any event, Mark’s account 
was taken over and used (without ac- 
knowledgment of the debt) by Mat- 
thew and Luke as the foundation on 
which they erected their longer, more 
elaborate versions of the gospel story. 
>» The Gospel According to Matthew 
was generally supposed—even as far 
back as the end of the Second Cen- 
tury A.D.—to have been the first 
Gospel written, with Mark looked on 
as a rather matter-of-fact abbrevia- 
tion of it. The error was discovered 
in the 19th Century when questing 
scholars showed that in a number of 
places both Matthew and Luke fol- 
low the same sequence of ideas and 
incidents, and that whenever this 
occurs the identical sequence also ex- 
ists in Mark. Matthew and Luke prob- 
ably did not even know of each oth- 
er’s existence; but each had a copy of 
Mark and found it equally useful. 

Each also shared certain other ma- 
terials, as scholars have been able to 
discern by spotting a number of other 
coincidences. Many of them are say- 
ings of Jesus, and this led to the ex- 
citing idea that perhaps Matthew 
and Luke each had somehow acquired 
a gospel written during Jesus’ life- 
time. For various reasons that theory 
had to be given up, but the “two- 
document hypothesis” remained in 
favor: Mark plus something else, 
which the German scholars desig- 
nated “Q”—short for Quelle, the 
German word for “source.” But fur- 
ther analysis showed that although 
apparently there was a “sayings 
source,” Matthew and Luke seemed 
to have got hold of somewhat dif- 
ferent versions of it, and also that 
this source by itself could not pos- 


sibly account for all the non-Marcan 
material and that “Q” must in fact 
have been—in the words of the Amer- 
ican scholar Robert M. Grant—‘‘a 
conglomeration of sources, perhaps 
partly written... but more often 
oral. ... It generally represents a 
part of the reservoir of oral tradi- 
tion from which both Matthew and 
Luke drew.” 

As for Matthew himself, his situa- 
tion is even more ambiguous and un- 
satisfactory. Along with the assump- 
tion that his Gospel had been the first, 
there always had been a matching 
assumption that he was the Apostle 
Matthew—formerly Levi, the publi- 
can, who had obeyed Jesus’ command 
to “Follow me”’—and whose eyewit- 
ness account must therefore be relia- 
ble. This was lent further substance 
by Papias’ statement that “Matthew 
compiled the oracles in a Hebrew dia- 
lect, and each one interpreted them 
as best he could’’—although what 
was meant by oracles was obscure. 
Now, however, most scholars believe 
that the Apostle wrote very little, 
and more likely none, of the Gospel. 
The reasons for so thinking are, like 
Q, “a conglomeration” and need not 
detain us. The author is unknown, 
but it is believed that he wrote it in 
Syria, perhaps as early as 80 A.D., 
and that he was a Christian Jew deep- 
ly familiar with the Law and the 
Prophets: his conception of Chris- 
tianity was colored in almost every 
way by Judaic habits of thought. All 
the Gospelists wanted to show that 
Jesus was the expected Messiah, and 
to do so they offered “proof texts” 
from the Old Testament demonstrat- 
ing how his actions fulfilled the old 
prophecies. But Matthew carried this 
to such an extreme that almost ev- 
ery thing happened so that “‘the scrip- 
tures be fulfilled.” In an implied anal- 
ogy to Moses, Jesus apparently must 
needs deliver his Messianic Law from 
a mountain: hence the “Sermon on 
the Mount,” during which all the 
rules of right living were brought to- 
gether. Scholars feel that there may 
have been such a scene and even a 
sermon on this theme, but never such 
a sermon as this. Matthew used it 
as a literary device for gathering into 
a single discourse material that Luke 
used here and there as moral leaven 
for his less dogmatic Gospel. 
> The Gospel According to Luke was 
written at about the same time as 
Matthew—probably around 85 to 90 
A.D.—and there is less reason, in its 
case, to doubt the traditional theory 
of its authorship. Luke, who may 
have been a Gentile Christian, in all 
likelihood lived and worked and 
wrote at least at first in the large, 
ancient, highly civilized Syrian city 
of Antioch. Paul, who was Luke’s 
close personal friend, made this city 





his headquarters and travel base, as 
did Barnabas, Silas and other leading 
messengers of the Good News. Luke 
apparently took several missionary 
trips with Paul: he was a physician, 
a linguist, and a cultivated and useful 
companion. Obviously he also was a 
man of deep faith and conviction, 
and he wrote his Gospel, and its com- 
panion work, The Acts of the Apostles, 
for some very serious reasons. 


y this time Christianity was 
considered a crime in the Roman Em- 
pire—not for any special iniquities, 
but because its beliefs prevented 
members from offering even nominal 
respects to the “divine spirit” of the 
emperor. Roman action against them 
had, except for Nero’s blood orgy, 
been desultory until about the time 
Luke wrote; then, under the emperor 
Domitian (81-96 A.D.), there began 
a sporadical but painful program of 
banishing Christian families to far- 
away places and confiscating their 
property. Therefore, as a widespread 
theory goes, Luke saw the need for 
a skillful and well-informed “apolo- 
gist” to the Romans and recognized 
in himself the qualities needed for 
the role: he was a master stylist and, 
in the guise of a weaver of human 
narrative, anecdote, and spiritual and 
physical adventure, a master propa- 
gandist and subverter of official prej- 
udices. The same material would, 
of course, win converts. 

Yet Luke, with his intelligence 
and breadth of view, could not be 
just a propagandist. He regarded 
himself as a historian, and with due 
discount for his “apologetic” aims 
he did contribute to historical under- 
standing of the Jerusalem church and 
the internecine battles that nearly 
blocked Paul’s evangelizing among 
the Gentiles. Further, although he 
cannibalized Mark’s Gospel to its 
bones, he did so for the best of mo- 
tives: he felt that the subject de- 
served so much better than Mark’s 
dry, monochromatic, just-the-facts- 
please treatment of it. What sources 
of information he had besides Mark 
and the conglomerate “Q” are not 
known, though it is apparent in his 
Gospel that he had some. He was 
himself, of course, an eyewitness to 
none of the Gospel events, and his 
knowledge of the Old Testament 
and of Judaism and Jewish culture, 
though substantial, was far from ex- 
pert. Necessarily, a great deal of in- 
formation had to come from Paul 
(who had never seen the living Jesus 
either), from Barnabas (who had: as 
a disciple, though not one of the 
Twelve), from Peter (who visited at 
Antioch), and other friends among 
the Jews “who from the beginning,” 
as Luke says, “were eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the word.” 

In the language of theology, Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke are known 
collectively as ‘‘the Synoptics”’ (syn- 
optic means taking the same or a 


common view) because they tell es- 
sentially the same story in generally 
the same way and use much of the 
same material and sometimes even 
the same or similar phrasing in doing 
so. Since it is, after all, the same story 
and since it took place within a small 
region in a short time, one might rea- 
sonably suppose that a rough and 
ready agreement of this sort is the 
least to expect and hardly worthy 
of notice. But synoptic harmony is 
a relative matter, and the main use- 
fulness of the term is not what it 
states about the first three Gospels 
but that it is a way of stating how 
distinctly separate they are from the 
fourth Gospel, and by attributing a 
dubious harmony to them it meas- 
ures and describes the monumental 
disharmony of the other one. 

> The Gospel According to John, in 
the minds of New Testament schol- 
ars, tends to be transposed auto- 
matically into a broad generic title 
such as The Problem of John. For 
John is a veritable jackdaw’s nest of 
mixed problems, large and small. 
Modern biblical scholarship has man- 
aged to turn up many interesting 
things in exploring them, and some 
discoveries have had major impor- 
tance in understanding the early 
church and the historical Jesus. But 
the impenetrable nature of the Johan- 
nine enigma has not really changed. 

There is no reason for us to inven- 
tory John’s differences here, but a 
few examples will serve to show how 
broad many of them are: 

The Synoptics suggest that Jesus’ 
ministry spanned ‘only about one 
year, and they mention only one trip 
to Jerusalem—the one that ended 
on the cross. According to John’s 
account the ministry continued for 
about three years, during which Je- 
sus made several trips to Jerusalem. 

The Synoptics by and large make 
the same selection of major scenes 
from Jesus’ life, describe them in 
much the same way and place them 
in the same chronological sequence. 
John made his own eclectic selection 
but included some of these same sto- 
ries—which he dropped into his nar- 
rative at his own convenience rather 
than in the order and circumstances 
that (according to the Synoptics) ac- 
tually existed. A clear example is the 
“cleansing of the Temple”—that fa- 
mous scene in which Jesus indignant- 
ly scourges the moneychangers and 
stockdealers who had set up shop in 
the outer court of the Temple com- 
plex, upsets their tables and drives 
them out. In the Synoptics this comes 
at almost the end of his career; John 
puts it almost at the beginning. 

In the Synoptics, Jesus seldom 
speaks of himself directly, makes no 
Messianic claims for himself, and in- 
deed is so reticent about status that 
he urges people who have decided 
that he is the Son of God to keep the 
secret. John outfits Jesus with a 
brand-new, streamlined personality, 
removes any inhibitions or doubts 


about the Messiahship, and sets him 
in motion asserting his divinity in a 
series of metaphors so noble that they 
begin to seem stamped out by some 
patented process: “I am the light of 
the world,” he says. And again. “T 
am the bread of life . . . the door 
. .. the good shepherd . . . the true 
vine .-. . the way, and the truth, 
and the life’”—for a total, in fact, of 
120 such “TI am” assertions and an- 
other 234 “I”’ statements such as that 
“T glorify,” “I speak,” “T know.” 

John proclaims the humanity of 
Jesus, to be sure, but actually he is 
not much interested in the human 
nature of Jesus; and he is not much 
more interested in the day-to-day ap- 
plications of Christianity in the lives 
of humanity. His interest, which is 
more nearly an obsession, is Jesus’ di- 
vine nature, and his purpose is to de- 
fine this, to demonstrate it, defend it 
against all doubts, and to shout out 
its joyful implications for mankind— 
God’s offer to man of eternal life. 

In treating this theme John deals 
in mysticism and metaphor and sym- 
bolism far more than do the Synop- 
tics. Sometimes this leads him into 
pretentious obscurities; sometimes, 
too, he achieves a blend of simplici- 
ty, imagery and cosmic breadth of un- 
derstanding that expresses theolog- 
ical ideas of great complexity and 
subtlety in a few evocative phrases. 
Such is the Gospel’s famous open- 
ing statement: “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was 
with God. . . . And the Word be- 
came flesh and dwelt among us, full 
of grace and truth; we have beheld 
his glory, glory as of the only Son 
from the Father.” The “Word,” as 
John uses it, is the Greek logos, the 
universal rational, orderly, organizing 
principle, the pervading Cosmic In- 
telligence that created the universe 
and operates all things in it includ- 
ing man’s individual and collective 
destiny. 

Who is the author of this version 
of the Good News? 

He was generally presumed to be 
John the Apostle, brother of James 
the Apostle, both of them Galilee fish- 
ermen until the day when Jesus enlist- 


ed them with his call of: Follow me! - 


Later, according to tradition, John 
the Apostle traveled widely as an 
evangelist and eventually settled in 
Ephesus, a principal city of Asia Mi- 
nor, to teach and finally, at the urg- 
ing of some of his fellow Apostles who 
still survived, to write his version 
of the Gospel. By then many years 
had passed since the death of Jesus; 
so John himself had become an old 
man and naturally was inclined to be 
cantankerous and dogmatic, and also 
to confuse the dates and sequences of 
some of those far-off events. 

These parts of the tradition helped 
to explain some of the peculiarities 
noted about the Gospel, and the be- 
lief that John had spent many years 
in a Greek center accounted for the 
flavor of Greek philosophy in it, es- 


pecially in the almost hymnal open- 
ing lines about the logos. But with 
the arrival of historical-critical Bible 
scholarship and with it the scholarly 
compulsion to question everything, 
this congenial tradition of John sim- 
ply fell to pieces. Who was he? One 
thing nearly everyone now agrees on 
is that he was not the Apostle. 
Instead, it seems likely that there 


- was no single author. There may have 


been several, whose work, in turn, - 
was edited by persons unknown. 
Among the sources may have been 
“the Beloved Disciple” who is men- 
tioned in the Gospel but not other- 
wise identified except as the one who, 
at the Last Supper, lay “‘close to the 
breast of Jesus.”’ This person tradi- 
tionally was thought to be the Apos- 
tle John. After considerable discus- 
sion, the Gospel is now dated from 
about 90 A.D. to the early 70s A.D., 
which would make it not much later 
than Mark. But no one knows. 


atthew, Mark, Luke and 
John—the familiar names, in the fa- 
miliar order represent, for the Chris- 
tian parishioner, “the Gospels,” and 
that there are four of them is no more 
to be wondered at than that people 
have two legs whereas horses have 
four, this being according to Nature’s 
design for the species. But why not 
14, or 40, or any number at random? 
As a matter of fact, as scholars 
now know, there were many gospels in 
circulation in the Second and Third 
centuries. They were a part, and 
rather a small part at that, of a fan- 
tastic outpouring of Christian writ- 
ings that began toward the end of the 
First Century at about the time that 
Luke and probably John were writ- 
ing—epistles, revelations, apocalyp- 
tic visions and prophecies, new lists 
of commandments delivered by an- 
gels, sermons, prescriptions, tracts: 
indeed, almost every kind of reli- 
gious document. They were, in one 
way, a symptom of the success of 
the new religion: it was spreading 
rapidly through the Empire, being 
accepted by converts whose enthusi- 
asm made them want to contribute 
their own ideas to make it even bet- 
ter. Sometimes the new thoughts 
were for benefit of all Christians ev- 
erywhere, and would be put in the 
form of a letter for general circula- 
tion. Sometimes the ideas were meant 
for local or regional uses, which could 
involve changing articles of Chris- 
tian belief to bring them to harmony 
with established local customs, or 
perhaps rewriting incidents that had 
happened to Jesus or his apostles 
in Palestine to have them happen in- 
stead in a place familiar to the local 
population and involve situations 
and issues of local interest. The same 
liberties were taken in creating new 
“gospels” as with the other forms, . 
so that in these inventions Jesus could 
be found visiting strange places, tell- 
ing outlandish parables, and ‘having 
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conversations with the most improb- 
able people. Since the years of his 
boyhood and youth were unrecorded 
and there was great curiosity about 
them, a number of gospels were de- 
voted exclusively to this period; need- 
less to say, his early wisdom, abil- 
ities and exploits were astonishing. 

Following another old and respect- 
ed tradition, this one from the au- 
thors of the Old Testament, the writ- 
er of one of these early Christian doc- 
uments in all probability would, if 
he signed it at all, not use his own 
name (unless he had a famous one) 
but the name most likely to gain it 
wide and respectful attention, gen- 
erally that of one of the apostles or 
leading disciples, or as time went by, 
the name of some famous and impor- 
tant official of the Church. Sometimes 
the name would be that of a dead 
prophet or hero, in which case the 
message purported to be from the de- 
parted spirit. 

Almost as curious, not to say blas- 
phemous, by later standards of be- 
havior, was the free and easy way 
in which changes were made in doc- 
uments of all sorts: words and sen- 
tences revised in ways that might 
drastically alter meanings, others 
simply eliminated, still others inter- 
polated. Interpolation was especially 
favored: thus one could insert one’s 
own thought into one of Paul’s epis- 
tles, say, or a copy of the Gospel 
of Mark, exercising due skill in the 
wording and being careful to be neat, 
and thereby have the satisfaction of 
knowing the next reader (and prob- 
ably all following generations of read- 
ers) would treat one’s pet ideas with 
the respect due to Paul or Mark. 

The main reason for this doctrinal 
and literary chaos was that there was 
no central authority in the Church to 
decide on and impose standards. As 
noted earlier, the former “Jerusalem 
Church” had never been able to as- 
sert its authority under Simeon or, 
after his martyrdom, under the other 
“Heirs.”” By the late First and the 
early Second centuries, every church 
was autonomous not only in govern- 
ment and other practical matters, 
but actually in deciding religious be- 
liefs and practices including which 
~ gospels and other documents it want- 
ed to make use of and to what extent. 
The churches all had in common their 
belief in Jesus as the risen Christ and 
Son of God and Redeemer; but except 
for this central and essential bond 
they were not committed to any-rules 
or doctrines. The result was, natural- 
ly, a sprouting of strange growths, 
syncretic combinations that mixed 
Christian ideas with debris picked up 
from the numerous cults of the Em- 
pire, and especially the growth of 
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“Gnosticism,” which (among other 
consequences) would have converted 
Jesus from a human being into a spir- 
it who presented only the illusion of 
being a real flesh-and-blood person 
and hence could not actually suffer 
on the cross; thus the Crucifixion was 
a sort of shadow play on God’s part 
for man’s moral education. 


uch anarchy within—and the 
constant siege from without—made it 
entirely possible that Christianity 
would disappear and simply leave 
traces of itself in the other religions 
that would absorb it. Because of this 
threat, the churches toward the mid- 
dle of the Second Century began to 
coordinate their views on essential 
matters, the most essential being to 
decide which among the welter of 
competing, confusing, often contra- 
dictory documents were the oldest 
and most reliable as to authorship 
and contents. And, of course, the su- 
preme necessity was to come to agree- 
ment about the gospels. 

The process of selection went on 
for a long time—not until 367 did it 
produce the list of 27 books that be- 
came the New Testament—and the 
question of the gospels was not set- 
tled easily. Yet by the middle of the 
Second Century, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John were being recog- 
nized by influential churchmen such 
as Justin Martyr as superior to any of 
the others. And, writes Robert M. 
Grant, “By the end of the century, 
there was no longer any serious ques- 
tion as to their place at the core 
of the New Testament. There were 
four Gospels, neither more nor less.” 
Together, they added up to what 
the Church thought about its found- 
er and about itself; or, in Grant’s 
phrasing, they were what the Church 
“chose to preserve as reflections and 
representations of its faith, life and 
work in the earliest period of its life.” 

Earlier in this article, when the 
Gospel reports of Christianity’s two 
decisive “actual historical happen- 
ings,” the Nativity and the Resur- 
rection were compared and seen to 
be in factual disarray, the tacit ques- 
tion as to why was left unanswered. 
And a bit later another question was 
posed: to what extent were the Gos- 
pels actually meant to be history, and 
to the extent that they were not, 
what were they meant to be? Having 
now seen the historical environment 
from which they emerged, and seen 
the Gospel-making process itself as 
an actual historical happening, we 
are in a position to understand the 
answers. They can be summarized 
this way: 

The purpose of the Gospel writers 
was not, primarily, to inform but to 
persuade. They were interested in 


facts—in “what really happened” — 
but principally for the uses they 
could make of them to compel other 
people to see the all-important Truth 
as they saw it. The writer of John’s 
Gospel sums up his own purpose and 
that of the other writers as well when 
he informs his readers that he has 
“written that you may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing you may have life 
in his name.” 

The Gospelists were not writing 
“history” nor “biography,” but nei- 
ther on the other hand were they sim- 
ply spinning myths. Ernest Renan 
defined the special blend of “fact” 
and “‘purpose” in the Gospels as well 
as anyone when he said: “They are 
neither biographies . . . nor fictitious 
legends . . .; they are legendary bi- 
ographies . . . in which historical 
truth and the desire to present mod- 
els of virtue are combined.” 

If the Gospelists did not intend 
to leave a “historical record” of 
Jesus’ life, it is equally true that 
they could not have done so had they 
tried. Since, as we have seen, none 
of them (with the hypothetical ex- 
ception of John the Beloved Disciple) 
were eyewitnesses to the events, they 
had to rely on oral tradition—a tra- 
dition that at the earliest, in Mark’s 
case, had had 35 years or so to grow, 
change shape, add color, and in gen- 
eral undergo interpretation in Peter’s 
mind (if it was Peter). With the oth- 
ers the time was longer, the sources 
less direct and of course more nu- 
merous, the interpretation therefore 
more complex. Thus the Gospelists 
could only transmit the tradition 
about the truth which might or might 
not contain demonstrable truth; they 
could not write histories of Jesus, but 
only histories of beliefs about Jesus. 
Moreover, their books were usually 
“edited”’ to suit the views of the own- 
ers, so that eventually a number of 
decidedly different versions would ex- 
ist; even today, after all the efforts of 


scholarship, known alterations exist. 


in the standard, in-use texts of all 
four Gospels. 

Yet the Gospels are the only spe- 
cific sources for the life of Jesus. And 
in so saying, one has defined the rea- 
sons for the difficulties—and, it would 
seem, almost inevitable failure—of 
the Quest. It remained for Rudolf 
Bultmann, professor of New Testa- 
ment at the University of Marburg, 
to declare the situation for his gen- 
eration of scholars of the 1920s et seq 
as Schweitzer had done for the earlier 
one, and to do so with even more 
finality. He wrote: 

“I do indeed think that we can 
now know almost nothing concerning 
the life and personality of Jesus.” 

Bultmann was a famous professor, 
the center of a brilliant group of 


younger theologians he had trained 
and installed in important posts at 
Marburg and other universities, and 
his statement became famous. Pre- 
viously, when scholars spoke of the 
barriers in the way of historical re- 
search on Jesus, it was with at least 
some degree of regret, even of sor- 
row. Now, however, and for many 
years afterward, in the German uni- 
versities and in many leading cen- 
ters of theology elsewhere, lack of 
interest in and even disdain for the 
“historicity” of Jesus’ life was the 
officially correct and expected atti- 
tude. In place of the “historical Je- 
sus,” the focus of interest became 
“the kerygma.” The literal meaning 
of this Greek word is “proclamation,” 
specifically the preaching of the Gos- 
pel. But as expanded by the Bultman- 
nites it came to represent a whole- 
hearted acceptance, and finally a 
dogmatic insistence, that the Gospels 
consist only of tradition and there- 
fore, by definition, almost entirely of 
adulteration. That the kerygma ex- 
isted—i.e., that the early Christians 
recognized in Jesus a person worthy 
of their devotion and faith and 
showed this by passing along the tra- 
dition about him—this by itself, 
Bultmann maintained, was all the 
reason needed for modern man to 
have faith in him too, and it was not 
only unnecessary but disloyal, nearly 
sacrilegious, to try to look behind 
the tradition about Jesus to recon- 
struct an historical Jesus. With that, 
the Quest had come to the ultimate 
blank wall, the Absolute Futility. 


ertullian, an early Roman Chris- 
tian convert and apologist, declared 
that one of the very best reasons for 
believing that the Son of God had 
come to the world, died and risen was 
that according to human reason such 
a thing was “impossible” —it was pos- 
sible only as a miracle. By the time 
that modern scholars such as Bult- 
mann had put the Scriptures through 
the fine sieve of scientific skepticism, 
it began to seem that only by some 
miracle could the search for the Jesus 
of history ever again be worth serious, 
large-scale effort. The turning point 
in the general attitude toward the 
Quest dates from an event in 1947 so 
totally unlikely that it seemed in- 
deed almost a miracle. A 15-year-old 
Bedouin shepherd boy named Mu- 
hammad, who was tending his flock 
of goats (so the story goes) in the 
desert on the western coast of the 
Dead Sea, threw a stone at a straying 
goat. The stone missed its target and 
fell into a cleft in a rocky cliff; Mu- 
hammad heard something break. He 
climbed up to investigate and found 
a cave full of clay containers, one 
of which lay shattered by his stone, 














‘evealing an ancient black scroll. 
What Muhammad had found as 
infolding events would show, was the 
irst sample of a whole ancient library, 
ridden away in many caves in this 
region, containing the sacred litera- 
ture of the Essenes, one of the ma- 
jor Jewish sects in existence at the 
time of Jesus. Historians knew some- 
thing about the Essenes from the 
writings of Josephus and others, and 
there were enough parallels between 
their beliefs and those of the early 
Christians that Ernest Renan, writ- 
ing a century earlier, felt able to re- 
fer to Christianity as “an Essenism 
which succeeded.” [t was known also 
that they had been wiped out as a 
sect, and their communities with 
them, by the Romans during the 
war of 66-70 A.D. Now, quite in- 
credibly, nearly 1,900 years later, 
they presented themselves to the 
world once more in what amounted 
to a definitive statement of how 
they lived and what they really be- 
lieved and how they viewed their 
own times and the times to come. 

Since then the Dead Sea Scrolls 
have been the subject of a massive 
and continuing scholarly enterprise 
that has drawn money and talent 
from many countries and most of the 
leading faiths of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. It has produced an enor- 
mous literature, an intense multi- 
lingual, multilevel, multidirectional 
“dialogue” which in itself has done 
a great deal to foster the ecumenical 
spirit—which, in turn, has led to a 
steadily broadening range of subject 
matter included in an ever-freer ““dia- 

“logue.” And this, actually, is the im- 
portant long-range consequence of 
the Scrolls for the Quest. 

Not that the short-term ones have 
lacked importance: it has been well 
demonstrated, for example, that al- 
though the shared characteristics of 
the Essenes and the early Christians 
were even more numerous than Renan 
or anyone else could have imagined, 
the differences between the two sects 


were fundamental, that it was Jesus 
who accounted for them, and that it 


was his teaching of love that enabled 
Christianity to become a universal 
religion. All manner of fresh and val- 
uable understandings have emerged 
relating Jesus, the primitive Chris- 
tians, and the Gospelists to the main- 
streams and substreams of Judaism 
and life in First Century Palestine— 


too many to indicate here with ran- . 


dom examples. Even so, it is the new 
spirit and the consequent new op- 
portunities created by the Scrolls 
that count most. As Reinhold and 
Ursula Niebuhr have pointed out: 
only a decade or two earlier, “it was 
assumed that much of the critical 
work on the New Testament had 
been done, and, in a sense, finished. 
... The discovery of the . . . Scrolls 

. not only aroused tremendous 
public interest but also demonstrated 
that frontiers are never closed in his- 
torical studies.” 

What are some of these open fron- 
tiers? One, of course, is the energetic, 
coordinated search for documents. 
As we saw, the lack of contemporary 
and near-contemporary documentary 
sources on the life of Jesus had ef- 
fectively paralyzed the Quest from 
its beginning. 

But ifthe Scrolls were possible, any- 
thing was—and is—possible. Luke’s 
opening statement that “many have 
undertaken to compile a narrative” 
of the Gospel events clearly implied 
the existence of other gospels besides 
Mark’s. Tantalizingly, hecredits them 
with information from “those who 
from the beginning were eyewit- 
nesses and ministers of the word.” 
May some of them still exist in some 
form, some place? What about the 
**Hellenists” who left Jerusalem after 
Stephen’s early martyrdom? Some 
went abroad and preached the gospel, 
as we know; may not some of them 
have written gospels too? Hugh J. 
Schonfield, in his A History of Bibli- 
cal Literature, goes on to ask, “What 
Christian literature had the Naza- 


.renes, the early Jewish Christians? 


. among their number were many 
learned priests and scribes. Is it to be 
supposed that these set nothing down 





and confined themselves to preach- 
ing?’”’ When the Jewish war with Rome 
began and many of the Jewish Chris- 
tians fled to Pella, would they not 
have taken their sacred writings 
along? If the Essenes preserved their 
Scrolls, would these early Christians, 
who resembled them in so many ways, 
have neglected their documents— 
and may they even now be locked 
away in clay jars in some unknown 
cave in the Jordan wilderness, wait- 
ing for another Muhammad to throw 
a lucky stone? What seems highly 
probable is that the discoveries will 
go on and that they will include some 
important and surprising ones. 

Meantime, what also matters is 
that the international and ecumeni- 
cal fraternity of scholars is now mak- 
ing practically all the existing litera- 
ture available to practically all who 
are capable of benefiting from it. 
Christians are studying Jewish doc- 
uments, including the vast rabbinic 
literature; Jewish scholars are bring- 
ing their knowledge and viewpoint to 
bear on Christian documents. 


oreover, and as important as 
anything—in a way summarizing ev- 
erything—there is the growth of what 
might be termed the “interdiscipli- 
nary dialogue”: more than ever be- 
fore biblical scholars not only are 
talking with one another but with 
specialists in many other fields of 
knowledge. For, as everyone under- 
stands now, the life of Jesus cannot 
be reconstructed in biographical 
terms. But the “historical Jesus” can 
become more clear if one knows the 
history that surrounds him, which 
acts on him and in which he acts: 
history in the genuine sense, not just 
as incident upon incident but as soci- 
ety, geography, climate, custom, econ- 
omy, beliefs—the whole “life situa- 
tion.” To a surprising extent, experts 
are already able to reconstruct the sit- 
uation of Jesus in the particular en- 
vironment of First Century Palestine 
—as, indeed, we have gradually been 
seeing in the course of this article. In 
this suddenly, unexpectedly exciting, 
new, broad realm of research, the 
facts begin to correlate and to make 
patterns, and finally, like the bits of 
glass that in the hands of understand- 
ing artisans became the great mosaic 
scenes on the cathedral walls at Ra- 
venna and Monreale and Constanti- 
nople, they begin to make scenes from 
the life and times of Jesus. 

In 1953, at about the time that the 
dimensions of the Scroll find were first 
being realized among the scholars, 
Bultmann’s star graduates, gathering 


Sexetts found near the Dead Sea 
renewed the whole question of the 
historical existence of Christ. 

These are made of copper; earlier finds 
were made of papyrus or leather. 


for their customary annual seminar, 
heard Professor Ernst Kasemann of 
the University of Tiibingen boldly de- 
clare that the time had come to at- 
tempt to penetrate the kerygma and 
connect the Christ of faith with the 
earthly, living, real Jesus. The tide, in 
fact, had turned; not only was there 
agreement, but before long the ‘‘Mar- 
burg Disciples” had become a veri- 
table factory of learned articles and 
books reinterpreting the Gospels in 
the light of the new materials and 
approaches. 

How fares the new Quest? It has 
not produced agreement yet by any 
means: what one scholar sees as a rich 
picture may contain shadowy outlines 
for the next. The possibility of cer- 
tainty about Jesus is no part of the 
calculations, now or ever: the com- 
forting figure of the Sunday School 
color cards is gone. But that faith 
need not be affected is shown con- 
vincingly by the fact that it has not 
been affected in the scholars who have 
been most active in destroying the 
old chromo “‘certainties.”’ The ordeal 
of the scholars, the hard self-imposed 
obligation to doubt, to probe and to 
reject and keep on demanding the 
hard evidence that could survive the 
attacks of tough-minded colleagues 
—all this may seem closer to science 
than to religion. The Christian pa- 
rishioner has had little knowledge of 
it and pragmatically has needed 
none, for his own sources of faith are, 
as they always have been, the fami- 
ly, the society, and above all the liv- 
ing institution of the Church in all its 
variety and vitality. Never could he 
conceivably be subjected to the tests 
of faith that we have been discussing. 
But it may be satisfying and also im- 
portant to him—a help to him as he 
faces his own normal doubts—to 
know that although for the schol- 
ars “the brick facing,” as Albert 
Schweitzer has called the details of 
faith, has crumbled away, “‘the real 
immovable historical foundation” 
has remained. 

Who was Jesus? Against the back- 
ground of his own faith founded in 
family, society, church and an im- 
meuse scholarship which refined his 
beliefs and tuned his perceptions, 


Schweitzer wrote an answer for him- 


self and perhaps for a great many col- 
leagues of the Quest who have served 
after him. It is the last paragraph 
of his book: 

““He comes to us as One unknown, 
without a name, as of old, by the lake- 
side, He came to those men who knew 
Him not. He speaks to us the same 
word: ‘Follow thou me!’ and sets us 
to the tasks which He has to fulfill 
for our time. He commands. And to 
those who obey Him, whether they be 
wise or simple, He will reveal Himself 
in the toils, the conflicts, the suffer- 
ings which they shall pass through in 
His fellowship, and, as an ineffable 
mystery, they shall learn in their own 
experience Who He is.” 
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In Bruegel’s painting, the unfaithful shepherd abandons the flock 


‘in parables’ 
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herever Jesus went, humble 
folk—and sometimes the highborn 
—clustered around to catch his words. 
They “heard him gladly” for he un- 
folded his message in stories which 
were fascinating and unforgettable 
the parables. Such stories had been 





used for centuries by Hebrew proph- 
ets and teachers as a homely de- 
vice for illustrating a moral truth. But 
Jesus told parables of such originali- 
ty and beauty that the form is now 
largely associated with his teaching. 

Drawn from situations of every- 
day life, Jesus’ parables conveyed les- 
sons about a spiritual life under the 
rule of God. Again and again, he con- 


jured up pictures of what the king- 
dom of God is like and how man 
must act in order to “enter” the 
kingdom. Because the settings were 
familiar to his hearers, they probably 
understood the parables clearly. But 
when the Gospel writers set down 
the teachings of Christ which had 
been preserved orally for many years, 
they sometimes added interpreta- 
tions and allegorical embellishments 
(as in the story of the. shepherds, 
below) which confused or complicat- 
ed the original meaning. Yet through- 
out the parables the abiding concern 
of Jesus still comes through—the 


love of God and of one’s fellow man. 
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The 
Shepherds 


“Truly, truly, | say unto you, he who 
does not enter the sheepfold by the 
door but climbs in by another way, 
that man is a thief and a robber; but 
he who enters by the door is the shep- 
herd of the sheep. . . . | am the door: 
if anyone enters by me, he will be 
saved, and will go in and out and find 
pasture. The thief comes only to steal 
and kill and destroy; I came that 
they may have life, and have it abun- 
dantly. I am the good shepherd. The 
good shepherd lays down his life for 
the sheep. He who is a hireling and 
not a shepherd, whose own the sheep 
are not, sees the wolf coming and 
leaves the sheep and flees . . . be- 
cause he . . . cares nothing for the 
sheep.” (John 10) 

Like the Old Testament prophets, 
Jesus looked on God as a shepherd 
who faithfully watches over his flock 
and rejoices when he has recovered 


The good shepherd leads his sheep 





any sheep that have gone astray. In 


the Gospel of John, Christ’s simple 
parable has been transformed into a 
complex allegory, reflecting problems 
besetting the Christian church at the 
end of the First Century. In warning 
against the “thief,” and “robber,” 
John’s Gospel denounces the false 
leaders who were undermining the 
Christian flock and destroying lives 
by stirring up ill-fated wars against 
the Romans. The true leader, accord- 
ing to John, is the “shepherd” who 
goes through the proper door, that is, 
emulates the course of Christ and 
guides men safely to good pastures. 

Pieter Bruegel portrayed one as- 
pect of this complicated allegory in 
his painting (left) of the unfaithful 
shepherd, the hireling who takes to 
his heels when a wolf attacks his flock. 
The complete story is illustrated in 
an engraving (above) after a Bruegel 
drawing. Here, as thieves grab at neg- 
lected sheep, the good shepherd se- 
renely leads his flock out to pasture. 
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The rich man accuses his steward 


e Dishonest Steward 


‘There was a rich man who had a 
steward, and charges were brought to 
him that this man was-wasting his 
goods. And he called him and said to 
‘What is this that I hear about 
you? Turn in the account of your 


him, 


stewardship, for you can no longer be 
steward.’ And the steward said to 
himself, hat shall I do, since my 
master is taking the stewardship 


... L have decided 


what to do, so that people may re- 


away from me? 


ceive me into their houses when [ am 
put out of the stewardship.’ So, sum- 
moning his master’s debtors, one by 
one, he said to the first, ‘How much 
do you owe my master?’ He said, ‘A 
hundred measures of oil.’ And he said 
to him, ‘Take your bill . . . and write 
fifty.” Then he said to another, ‘And 
how much do you owe?’ He said, ‘A 
hundred measures of wheat.’ He said 


to him, “Take your bill, and write 
eighty.’ The master commended the 
dishonest steward for his prudence; 
for the sons of this world are wiser in 
their own generation than the sons 
of light.”” (Luke 16.1) 

Readers often doubt that Jesus in- 
vented this story (illustrated above 
by Marint 
cause it seems to condone trickery. 
But if Christ did tell it, he was mak- 
ing a different point: the need for re- 


van Reymerswaele) be- 


alistic action to save oneself before a 
final reckoning. The deceit of the 
**son of this world,” who feathered his 
future nest by making his master’s 
debtors indebted to him, was not in 
itself commendable. But his resource- 
fulness was. The “sons of light,” those 
who are focused on the spiritual age 
to come, should act with equal energy 
to prepare for their day of judgment. 














The Workers in the Vineyard 


“For the kingdom of heaven is like a 
householder who went out early in 
the morning to hire laborers for his 
vineyard. After agreeing with the la- 
borers for a denarius a day, he sent 
them into his vineyard. And going 
out about the third hour he saw oth- 
ers standing idle in the market place; 
and to them he said, ‘You go into the 
vineyard too. ...’ So they went. Go- 
ing out again about the sixth hour 
and the ninth hour, he did the same. 
And about the eleventh hour he went 
out and found others standing; and 
he said to them, ‘You go into the 
vineyard too. . . .” And when eve- 
ning came, the owner of the vineyard 
said to his steward, ‘Call the laborers 
and pay them their wages, beginning 
with the last, up to the first.” And 
when those hired about the eleventh 
hour came, each of them received a 
denarius. Now when the first came, 
they thought they would receive 
more; but each of them also received 
a denarius. And on receiving it they 
grumbled at the householder, saying, 
‘These last worked only one hour, 
and you have made them equal to us 
who have borne the burden of the 
day... .” But he replied to one of 
them, ‘Friend, I am doing you no 
wrong; did you not agree with me for 
a denarius? Take what belongs to 
you, and go; I choose to give to this 
last as I give to you. Am I not al- 


lowed to do what I choose with what 
belongs to me? Or do you begrudge 
my generosity?’.” (Matt. 20.1) 

From a worldly standpoint, the 
labor policy of the vineyard owner, 
depicted here by Francesco Maffei, 
seems unfair and impractical. But the 
employer belongs not to the world 
but to the kingdom of heaven. God, 





The king cancels his servant’s debt, then jails him (rear) 
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Jesus stressed, welcomes anyone will- 
ing to serve him, no matter at what 
point in his life he @&ides to do so. 
Since no “‘laborer’s”’ efforts can meas- 
ure up to divine standards and since 
God’s “wages” are life in the world 
to come, which cannot be divided 
into unequal portions, God generous- 
ly gives each man the same reward. 


The employer pays the workers 
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The Unmerciful Servant 


“The kingdom of heaven may be com- 
pared to a king who wished to settle 
accounts with his servants. One was 
brought to him who owed him ten 
thousand talents; and as he could not 
pay, his lord ordered him to be sold, 
with his wife and children and all that 
he had, and payment to be made. So 
the servant fell on his knees, implor- 
ing him, ‘Lord, have patience with 
me, and I will pay you everything.’ 
And out of pity for him the lord of 
that servant released him and forgave 
him the debt. But that same servant, 
as he went out, came upon one of his 
fellow servants who owed him a hun- 
dred denarii; and seizing him by the 
throat he said, ‘Pay what you owe.’ 
So his fellow servant fell down and 
besought him, ‘Have patience with 
me, and I will pay you.’ He refused 
and went and put him in prison till he 


should pay the debt. When his fellow 
servants saw what had taken place, 
they went and reported to their lord 
all that had taken place. Then his 
lord summoned him and said to him, 
“You wicked servant! I forgave you 
all that debt because you besought 
me; and should not you have had 
mercy on your fellow servant, as [ 
have had mercy on you?’ And in an- 
ger his lord delivered him to the jail- 
ers, till he should pay all his debt.” 
(Matt. 18.23) 

The king wiped out a debt so colos- 
sal—about $10 million—that, had 
the servant (shown in the painting at 
left by Jan van Hemessen) worked his 
entire lifetime, he could never have 
paid it back. By contrast, the debt 
owed to him was about $20. The fail- 
ure of man to emulate God’s forgive- 
ness provokes God to stern justice. 
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The Samaritan tends the wounded man 


The Prodigal 
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The Good 


Samaritan 


Son 


“A man was going down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, and he fell among 
robbers, who stripped him and beat 
him, and departed, leaving him half- 
dead. Now by chance a priest was 
going down that road; and when he 
saw him he passed by on the other 
side. So likewise a Levite, when he 
came to the place and saw him, passed 
by on the other side. But a Samari- 
tan, as he journeyed, came to where 
he was; and when he saw him, he had 
compassion, and went to him and 
bound up his wounds, pouring on oil 


and wine; then he set him on his own 
beast and brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him. And the next day he 
took out two denarii and gave them 
to the innkeeper, saying, “Take care of 
him; and whatever more you spend, 
I will repay you when I come back.’ 
Which of these three, do you think, 
proved neighbor to the man who fell 
among robbers?” (Luke 10.30) 

Jesus declared that one of God’s 
most important laws was “Love your 
neighbor as yourself.’ In this para- 
ble he made vividly clear that lov- 


ing one’s neighbor required action. 
The choice of the Samaritan for the 
good neighbor carried extra meaning 
for Jewish audiences. The Samaritans 
were scorned by the Jews. Yet it was 
just one of these who assumed respon- 
sibility for the injured man, after the 
Jewish religious officials had passed 
him by. The Samaritan, whose good 
deed is shown in the landscape (below) 
by Herri met de Bles, did not con- 
sider who the victim was but what 
his need was and he acted according- 
ly. “Go and do likewise,” said Jesus. 


“There was a man who had two sons; 
and the younger of them said to his 
father. ‘Father, give me the share of 
property that falls to me... .” Not 
many days later, the younger son... 
took his journey into a far country, 
and there he squandered his property 
in loose living. And when he had spent 
everything, a great famine arose in 
that country, and he began to be in 
want. So he went and joined himself 
to one of the citizens . . . who sent 
him into his fields to feed swine. And 
he would have gladly fed on the pods 
that the swine ate. .. . But when he 


came to himself he said, ‘How many 
of my father’s hired servants have 
bread enough and to spare, but I per- 
ish here with hunger! I will arise and 
go to my father, and I will say to him, 
“Father, I have sinned against heav- 
en and before you; . . . treat me as 
one of your hired servants.” ’ And he 
arose and came to his father. But 
while he was yet at a distance, his 
father saw him and had compassion, 
and ran and embraced him and kissed 
him. And the son said to him, ‘Father 
. .. [ am no longer worthy to be 
called your son.’ But the father said 


The prodigal son kneels before his father 


to his servants, “Bring quickly the 
best robe . . . bring the fatted calf 
and kill it, and Jet us eat and make 
merry; for this my son was dead, and 
is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found.’ ” (Luke 15.11) 

God’s special concern for the man 
who has gone astray is a recurrent 
theme in Christ’s teachings. Here Je- 
sus stressed not only God’s fatherly 
love but his expansive forgiveness of 
anyone who is truly repentant. The 
serenity and tenderness of such a re- 
union flood Rembrandt’s painting of 
the return of the prodigal (opposite). 
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L.. setting for the life and teach- 


ing of Jesus was the specific and his- 
torically real world of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, especially of Syria 
and Palestine, in the early First Cen- 
tury. His teaching clearly reflects the 


increasing torment of his people— 


chafing under harsh Roman rule, the 
tension reflected even in their reli- 
gious life, their land torn by riots 
and bloodshed. In such a time Jesus 
taught. His central theme was the 
approaching reign or “kingdom” of 
God: “The time is fulfilled, and the 
kingdom of God is at hand; repent, 
and believe in the gospel [the good 
news] (Mark 1.15). To many of his 
Jewish hearers the message was fa- 
miliar and welcome: God’s reign is 
eternal, yet it must “come” upon 
earth, where man’s sinfulness and the 
revolt of demonic powers had broken 
the peace of creation. 

But what did Jesus mean by the 
kingdom of God? It is not enough to 
say that he meant a spiritual renewal 
—the hearts of men won over and 
submissive to the will of God—and a 
new motivation in society: love in- 
stead of competition, rivalry, greed, 
domination, pride and hatred. What 
Jesus intended was a restoration of 
the whole world to its original state 
of harmony with the Divine Will, as 
the Lord’s Prayer states it: 

Thy kingdom come, 

Thy will be done, 

On earth as it is in heaven. 
This restoration would mean the end 
of illness, pain, possession by demons, 
crime, injustice, human selfishness 
and sinfulness—the whole evil in- 
volvement with the powers of Sin, 
Satan and Death. 

Tt is from this standpoint that his 
teaching by parables is to be under- 
stood. The little story of the lighted 
lamp hid under a bushel pictures the 
way in which the message of God’s 
reign and of God’s requirements for 
admission to his kingdom must be 
freely proclaimed. His story of the 
seed that grows secretly and from 
which springs up the new harvest, 
without human intervention or effort, 
describes the inevitableness of God’s 


. reign, which will come as certainly as 


seedtime and harvest, the wind, the 
sun and the rain. The story of the 
“grain of mustard seed”’—the tiniest 
of all seeds and the most insignificant 
—from which grows the great shrub 
in which the birds can nest, contrasts 


HIS FAMILIAR AND 


by FREDERICK C. GRANT 


the tiny beginnings and the immense 
results of the message of the gospel. 
So with other parables. The “pearl 
of great price” and the treasure hid- 
den in a field mean only that one 
must sacrifice everything to merit the 
gift of salvation in God’s kingdom. 
The story of the lost coin illustrates 
God’s concern for the lost and his joy 
over their recovery. 

Some people have tried to read 
into the parables profound “myster- 
ies,’ secret lore, hidden wisdom or 
elaborate theological or philosophi- 
cal principles. But as is usually the 
case, Jesus’ teaching was far simpler 
and more practical than that. He 
was no philosopher or theologian but 
a man of the people who took God 
and his reign in earnest, and exalted 
the purest teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment to the highest level of author- 
ity, to unquestioned acceptance and 
observance. 

The effort has often been made to 
set Jesus’ teaching in vivid contrast 
to that of Judaism and the Old Testa- 
ment, as a doctrine not only superior 
to Judaism but diametrically opposed 
to it. This view will not survive can- 
did study of the evidence. On some 
subjects Jesus severely criticized the 
contemporary religious leaders, chief- 
ly the Pharisees, a society of pietists 
who rigidly observed the require- 
ments of the Torah and the scribes 
who were the official religious teach- 
ers. But other teachers criticized them 
too. Indeed, the Pharisees even criti- 
cized themselves, as was perfectly 
natural in a scholastic group devoted 
to religion and also much given to 
debate. But the idea that Jesus meant 
to destroy Judaism or abrogate the 
law or substitute a simpler set of 
rules or abandon Jewish worship or 
“reform” the synagogue or put an 
end to the temple sacrifices—such 
ideas are impossible to sustain with 
evidence from the earliest sources. 

At the beginning of the Sermon 
on the Mount, in Matthew, just be- 
fore the series of discussions of the 
commands of the law, the editor of 
the Sermon has inserted the impor- 
tant saying, “Think not that I have 
come to abolish the law and the 
prophets; I have come not to abolish 
them but to fulfill them. For truly, I 
say to you, till heaven and earth pass 
away, not an iota, not a dot will pass 
from the law until all is accomplished 
[or fulfilled].”” Then follow words of 
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warning against those who relax the 
law and so teach: They “shall be called 
least in the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Further, there is the instruction that 
the disciples’ “righteousness”? must 
exceed even that of the Pharisees. 
Precisely because Jesus lived and 
taught in a real society, formed of a 
multitude of groups with differing 
ideas, his teaching about the king- 
dom of God was inevitably under- 
stood in different ways. The Zealots 
rejected his pacifism, his willingness to 
put up with tyranny. The ascetic 
Essenes of Qumran and certain of 
the devout Pharisees probably viewed 
him as lax and easygoing. They would 
also have been suspicious of one who 
could be “a friend of publicans and 


sinners,” 


who chose to mingle freely 
with the common people, or “people 
of the land,” (the am-ha-arez) and 
perhaps even with Gentiles as well. 
In Jerusalem the Sadducees, the 
priestly aristocracy, resented his free- 
lance religious leadership and the 
wide following he had gathered. Only 
the common people, “the quiet in the 
land,” listened to him gladly, and 
among them was formed a group of 
ordinary workmen who answered his 
call to become disciples. 

Jesus’ message on the coming of 
the kingdom of God had roots so 
firmly in the Old Testament that 
even a devout and learned Jew today 
can find little in Jesus’ teaching that 
runs counter to the Old Testament. 
The sharp religious differences be- 
tween Jews and Christians developed 
long after Jesus’ lifetime. There were, 
to be sure, differences in emphasis 
between the teaching of Jesus and 
those of the Old Testament. The idea 
of the value of poverty per se, for ex- 
ample, permeates the whole of Jesus’ 
teaching. This same idea can be found 
in the Psalms. What Jesus did was to 
take this principle, already embedded 
in the religious ethics of Judaism, and 
heavily underscore it with reference 
to the coming end of the age. 


J. made man’s ultimate sal- 


vation depend on his obedience to the 
“perfect law” and this, too, has its 
sources in the Old Testament. Chief- 
ly he propounded the great teaching 
of the Shema: “Hear, O Israel: the 
Lord our God, the Lord is One; and 
you shall love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your mind, and 
with all your strength.”’ And to this 
he joined, as an equally authoritative 
rule, the further words from the To- 
rah: “You shall love your neighbor 
as yourself” (Mark 12.29-31, quoting 
Deut. 6.4 and Lev. 19.18). 

The meaning of these rules is found 
in the Beatitudes, with which the 


Sermon opens. Jesus first describes 
the character of the true disciple, the 
man or woman fit for admission to 
the kingdom of God. He is not speak- 
ing of several types of character but 
only one. This person will be humble 
and “poor in spirit,” not self-asser- 
tive, domineering or acquisitive. He 
will be “hungry and thirsty for right- 
eousness,”” for a way of life which is 
pleasing to God. He will be merciful, 
pure in heart, a peacemaker—and he 
will be persecuted, as the righteous 
are often persecuted. This last and 
sadder theme runs through much of 
Jesus’ teaching, as it does through the 
Old Testament, especially the Psalms, 
II Isaiah, Jeremiah and Hosea. It 
is also found in rabbinic literature 
—in fact, in all Jewish literature. 
And, to be honest, it runs through 
all great literature. As someone has 
said, “This is a bitter-sweet universe” 
—half the fruit it grows is acrid. 

The great summary of the sacred 
law, “Love God ... . love your neigh- 
bor as yourself,” is there amplified in 
the Sermon on the Plain, as recorded 
in Luke 6.27: “Love your enemies, 
do good to those who hate you, 
bless those who curse you, pray for 
those who abuse you. . . . Love your 
enemies, and do good, and lend, ex- 
pecting nothing in return; and your 
reward will be great, and you will be 
sons of the Most High; for he is kind 
to the ungrateful and the selfish. Be 
merciful, even as your Father is mer- 
ciful.” 

That is the spirit of Jesus’ teaching. 
It binds together the highest maxims 
of moral and religious duty found in 
the Old Testament. 

But it goes even beyond them. It 
is not enough merely to pray for one’s 
enemies—for Rome, say, or for As- 
syria, as we prayed for the Fascists 
and Nazis during the war. It means 
literally to love them and to ask God 
to turn their hearts. And it comes 
closer home in the heated collisions 
and frustrations of everyday personal 
contact with those whom we “may 
perhaps love but certainly cannot 
like!’ These enemies were the same 
bitter personal foes who plagued the 
martyred saints in the Old Testa- 
ment, especially in the Psalms, and 
who taunted them in their darkest 
hours of tragedy. These are the hard- 
est—and most important—of enemies 
to love. It is the spirit seen in Jesus 
himself on the cross, when he prayed, 
“Father, forgive them: for they know 
not what they do” (Luke 23.34). 

This process of deepening the old 
rules with a fresh emphasis applies to 
every area of the Law, which was 
Israel’s civil and religious code and 
which Jesus accepted as his own. The 
Commandment reads, ‘Thou shalt 
not kill.” But since by extension 


WELCOME MESSAGE 


the principle of love forbids hatred, 
which is the root of murder, we are 
therefore being taught to make peace 
quickly with an enemy or an ac- 
cuser and to avoid long and rancor- 
ous argument. 

Adultery is likewise forbidden by 
the Ten Commandments. But we 
must avoid the lustful look which 
leads to sin. The Pharisees also taught 
this; they called it “the adultery of 
the eyes.” Jesus forbade divorce, go- 
ing a step beyond the Torah, as com- 
monly understood. Divorce was per- 
mitted by Old Testament law in cer- 
tain cases, which the scribes variously 
interpreted and applied. The “excep- 
tion clause,” which appears only in 
Matthew, is perhaps a legal qualifica- 
tion based on the Torah’s instruction 
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that divorce is permissible when the 
“unchastity”’ is premarital. 

On the swearing of oaths Jesus also 
went beyond the Torah’s prohibition 
of false oaths and required the total 
disuse of oaths in support of one’s 
statements, and probably also of the 
profanity that verges on blasphemy 
and, in any case, cheapens and de- 
grades human communication. 


he other laws in the Decalogue 
—such as those against stealing and 
bearing false witness—were left 
standing. Jesus was not tryimg to un- 
dermine Israel’s social order or re- 
scind the divine laws. 

Yet one part of the law he dropped 
altogether: the ancient lex talionis. 
“An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth,”’ which was described in Exo- 
dus. This was originally a practical 
limitation on retaliation: do not do 
any more to your enemy than he has 
done to you. It was meant to rule out 
murderous vendettas and feuds which 
would wipe out a whole family or 
clan in revenge for either real or fan- 
cied injury. But the principle was 
really unworkable and had, in fact, 
largely fallen into disuse by Jesus’ 
time. Jesus forbade retaliation com- 
pletely: “Do not resist one who is 
evil. But if anyone strikes you on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other 
also.” As many critics have observed, 
this ideal is unworkable. But in the 
Galilee and Judea of the early First 
Century, under the Roman army of 
occupation headed by a brutal gov- 
ernor, the principle had some mean- 
ing. Jesus was not a dreamer but a 
realist. If meekness meant that one 
man—or even many more—should 
die at the hands of the masters, at 
least ‘a whole nation would not be 
destroyed. As history unfolded, the 
reckless Zealots and unyielding fanat- 
ics in Jerusalem were the ones who 
plunged Israel into the most cata- 
strophic of wars and left the Holy 


City in ruins, the temple in ashes 
and the people massacred or sold 
into slavery. But, in words attributed 
to the Divine Wisdom, Jesus had 
warned, “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
killing the prophets and stoning those 
who are sent to you! How often would 
Ihave gathered your children togeth- 
er... and you would not! Behold, 
your house is forsaken.” His cry re- 
peats the theme of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, that Israel had been 
warned, again and again, and always 
had failed to listen and obey. 





Just what might have been done 
by a penitent nation is not made 
clear. No nation has ever tried it. 
But the idea is not that a nation of 
penitents would make better fighters. 
The whole point of the prophetic 
complaint is that, if penitent, Israel 
would have been protected by God. 

This was probably Jesus’ view 
also, although he perhaps shared the 
view of the author of the Book 
of Judith who wrote that it may 
be God’s will that we stand firm in 
our faith and perish rather than 


yield to the tyrant or the persecutor. 

At any rate Jesus possessed the ex- 
traordinary sensitivity of the proph- 
et, who sees—and foresees—‘‘the 
things coming on the earth,” and 
warns, pleads and begs men to turn 
about and mend their ways. That 
is what repentance is: teshubah— 
turning about, turning from sin, 
turning toward God. Faced with the 
tragedy of his times, Jesus’ teaching, 
based on the Old Testament but go- 
ing on beyond it, was the purest re- 
ligious ethics ever conceived. 


The Lost Coin 


The parable illustrated in this paint- 
ing by Domenico Fetti (shown in de- 
tail) restates in homely terms the 
theme of the Prodigal Son and the 
Lost Sheep. “Or what woman, hav- 


ing ten silver coins, if she loses one 
coin, does not light a lamp and sweep 
the house and seek diligently until 
she finds it? And when she has found 
it, she calls together her friends and 


neighbors, saying, ‘Rejoice with me, 
for I have found the coin which I 
had lost.’ Just so, I tell you, there 
is joy before the angels of God over 
one sinner who repents”’ (Luke 15.8). 


The greatest misstonary: 








On the road to Damascus 


s I made my journey and 
drew near to Damascus, about noon a great light from heaven 
suddenly shone about me. And I fell to the ground and heard 
a voice saying to me, ‘Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?’ 
And I answered, ‘Who are you, Lord?’ And he said to me, ‘I 


am Jesus of Nazareth whom you are persecuting.’ ” At that 





He ranged the world to preach 


miraculous moment the life of the Jew Saul changed its course, 
and with it, the whole future course of Christianity and of 
the world. 

Saul, a tentmaker of Asia Minor, had been a fierce enemy of 
Christians in the early years after Jesus’ death. He hunted 
them down and took them to Jewish authorities for punish- 


Seleucia, where Paul’s journeys began 


ment. But won over by his vision, he set out to convert Jew 
and Gentile to the new faith. Traveling through Asia Minor 
to Greece and Rome, he preached, coaxed, scolded and, under 
his Roman name Paul, wrote eloquent and instructive letters. 
These letters and the impassioned presence of Paul himself 
sowed the seeds of Christianity across half the ancient world. 





“THE VOICE OF CHRIST 
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n the history of our culture few 
individuals have been as influential 
as Paul, the First Century Jew who 
turned from being the most virulent 





persecutor of Christianity to become 
its most powerful advocate, its most 
effective interpreter and the leader of 
its triumphant march across the an- 
cient world. Yet there is probably no 
one in that history with whom more 
of us have trouble coming to terms. 
We are not the first to find him per- 
plexing and, in a way, intractable. It 
has always been so. As a Jew, despite 
his claim to have been “extremely 
zealous” for the traditions of his fa- 
thers, he was almost certainly re- 
garded with suspicion by his con- 
temporaries—as he has undoubtedly 
been by later generations of Jews. 
Even as a Christian, he was not whol- 
ly accepted within the religious com- 
munity to which he gave himself 
with such devotion. 

The Church has constantly tried 
to assimilate Paul, to make him en- 
tirely and easily at home within its 
institutional structures, but it has 
never quite succeeded. There is a tur- 
bulence in him which refuses to be 
tamed. But there is no disputing his 
greatness and his importance both for 
the Church and for Western man. 
Whether we are conscious of it or not, 
he has left a mark—his own charac- 
teristic mark—upon our life; our re- 
current attempts to understand him 
are a part of our continuing effort to 
understand ourselves. No wonder we 
find him both difficult and unforget- 
table! 

Our sources for Paul are extraor- 
dinarily rich. More than a third of 
the New Testament is concerned 
with him. The book of the Acts of the 
Apostles, a primitive history of the be- 
ginnings of the Church, which im- 
mediately follows the Gospels in the 
canonical order, provides the basic 
biographical data. 

We are told that Paul, whose Jew- 
ish name was Saul, was born in Tar- 
sus, the leading city of Cilicia, the 
Roman province at the southeastern 
corner of Asia Minor. The date would 
have been within a few years of the 
time of the birth of Jesus. We do not 
know just when or where he first en- 
countered the Christian movement 
which initially aroused in him such 
ferocious hostility; but we learn that 
his dramatic conversion took place 
near Damascus in Syria not many 





years after the movement began. We 


AMONG ‘THE NATIONS’ 





The travels of Paul, as told in to the people, they stoned him and There he remained for two years, 
Acts, took him after his conversion left him for dead. He journeyed converting the Ephesians who 
to the rocky plains around beyond the ragged peaks of the worshiped the goddess Artemis and 


Lystra (left). When he preached Taurus Mountains (above) to Ephesus. carved statues of her (below). 





le a vision Paul heard a plea: 
“Come over to Macedonia and help 
us.”” He went to Philippi, where 


he baptized converts in streams 


(above). In Corinth (whose 

temple of Apollo is below) Jews 
rejected him and he said, “‘From now 
on I will go to the Gentiles.” 


PAUL. continue 


are given a summary account of his 
work as an evangelist: his preaching 
of the faith he had tried to destroy 

his establishing of churches in various 
parts of Asia Minor and Greece; his 
eventual arrest in Jerusalem as a dis- 
turber of the peace; his defense of 
himself and his message before sev- 
eral tribunals in Judea; his final ap- 
peal, as a Roman citizen, to Caesar’s 
court; and his voyage under guard to 


Rome, where there is every reason to 
believe he suffered martyrdom. 

The author of Acts was obvious 
acquainted with the ancient histori- 
ans and their methods, and we can 
trust the integrity and basic sound- 
ness of his work. It is true that he 
was writing a generation or more aft- 
er Paul’s death and was both ham- 
pered by the scantiness of his materi- 
als and influenced by the interests 
and needs of the Church in his own 
period. Ancient historiography was 
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more an art than a science, and it was 
quite in order for the historian to de- 
pend on his own sense of the probable 
to fill essential gaps in his actual 
knowledge. For example, he did not 
hesitate to compose speeches for his 
characters, much as modern histori- 
cal novelists and playwrights do. But 
the author of Acts does provide us 
with a convincing portrait of Paul 
and with a record of his career on 
which we can broadly rely. 


Fortunately, however, our resources 


for an understanding of Paul are far 
more wealthy than this. We have a 
number of letters from Paul’s own 
hand—real letters, written to real 
people in particular situations. For 
the most part, they were addressed 
to small, scattered congregations of 
Christians in such cities as Philippi, 
Corinth and Rome. By the end of the 
First Century they had been copied 
and widely circulated. They had con- 
siderable influence in the expanding 
Church, and in due course became a 





part of the New Testament canon, 
where we now find them appropri- 
ately placed just after the book of 
Acts (beginning with The Letter of 
Paul to the Romans). 

For the character of the man him- 
self, his personal traits and his more 
intimate thoughts, we could scarcely 
imagine better sources. The letters 
bring him to us, not as he might have 
wanted us to think of him, but as he 
really was. We sense his vitality, the 
energy of his mind, the vigor of his 





A: Philippi, where the Pangaion 
Mountains soar high above the 


citrus groves and poppy fields 
(above), the Romans set upon Paul, 
beat him and threw him into prison. 
But as Paul prayed, an earthquake 
shook open the prison doors. 

The city magistrates set Paul free. 
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reactions to men and things; his ea- 
gerness to be loved and to love; the 
strength of his loyalties and his fierce- 
ness in defending them; his ready ca- 
pacity for both tenderness and anger. 
We see him in moments of elation, 
as for example, when, suddenly re- 
lieved of his anxiety about the con- 
tinuing fidelity of some Macedonian 
Christians, he cries: ““Now we live, if 
you stand fast in the Lord. For what 
thanksgiving can we render to God 
for you, for all the joy which we feel 
for your sake?”’ (I Thess. 3.8-9) But 
he was equally subject to moods of 
deep depression, as he reminds us 
when he speaks of “the affliction we 


experienced in Asia; for we were so 


utterly, unbearably crushed that we 
despaired of life itself’ (II Cor. 1.8). 

The letters show him sometimes 
struggling, not too successfully, with 
his pride and sometimes carried en- 
tirely beyond himself in an exuber- 
ance of devotion. We are shown some 
of his narrow, unreasonable preju- 
dices, and also how broad and gener- 
ous his sympathies could be. We can 
watch the actual working of his mind 
as convictions held with almost fa- 
natical assurance had to be adjusted 
to the realities of experience or the 
demands of common sense. Indeed 
the letters of Paul are an example of 
unconscious self-portraiture unique 
in the literature of antiquity. 

Some passages in them so intimate- 
ly concern his relations with his read- 


ers or with others and so frankly dis- 
close his own feelings toward them 
that they are often disconcerting and 
even, at times, shocking. Paul could 
be almost intolerably harsh, as, for 
example, when in his angry denuncia- 
tion of those Jewish Christians who 
were insisting that his Gentile con- 
verts should be circumcised, he cries 
out, “I wish those who unsettle you 
would mutilate themselv His 
tongue could be caustic. To the Co- 





rinthians, when he is apparently de- 
fending himself against charges of 
being a “‘weak” leader, he says with 
typical sarcasm: “You gladly bear 
with fools, being wise yourselves! For 
you bear it if a man makes slaves of 
you, or preys upon you, or takes ad- 
vantage of you, or puts on airs, or 
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I, J ‘hen Jerusalem Jews plotted 

to kill Paul, a sympathetic official 
had him taken to Caesarea (above). 
There the provincial ruler said: 
“This man is doing nothing to 
deserve death or imprisonment.” 
But Paul had requested a hearing 
by the emperor and was sent to Rome. 


A fuer being shipwrecked off Malta, 
Paul went on to Puteoli (right: 

its theater). Acts ends with Paul in 
Rome: “‘And he lived there two 
whole years . . . teaching about the 
Lord Jesus Christ quite openly 

and unhindered.” Tradition says he 
was martyred—beheaded by Nero. 








He built ‘colonies of heaven’ in a hostile 
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strikes you in the face. To my shame, 
I must say, we were too weak for 
that!” (IT Cor. 11.19-21). 

But there are tender passages as 
well—and many more of them. Refer- 
ring to a visit of which we have no 
other record and to a letter which has 
been lost, Paul writes to the church 
at Corinth: “I made up my mind not 
to make you another painful visit. 
For if I cause you pain, who is there 
to make me glad but the one whom 
I have pained? And I wrote as I did, 
so that when I came I might not be 
pained by those who should have 
made me rejoice. .. . For I wrote out 
of much. affliction and anguish of 
heart and with many tears, not to 
cause you pain, but to let you know 
the abundant love that I have for 
you” (II Cor. 2.1-4). 

Paul does not hesitate on occasion 
to hold himself up as an example. 
“Though you have countless guides 
in Christ,”’ he writes these same Co- 
rinthians in another letter (I Cor. 
4.15-21), “you do not have many fa- 
thers. For I became your father in 
Christ Jesus through the gospel. I 
urge you, then, be imitators ofme... . 
What do you wish? Shall I come to 
you with a rod, or with love in a 
spirit of gentleness?” 


aul’s importance in the history 
of Christianity is suggested by the 
title, “Apostle to the Gentiles,” and 
the very existence of the Church as 
distinct from Judaism is, in a sense, a 
monument of his achievement. Of 
course he was not the only primitive 
Jewish Christian who, perceiving a 
universalistic meaning in what had 
happened in Christ, preached the 
gospel to non-Jews as well as Jews. 
The book of Acts refers to evangelists 
earlier than Paul, and Paul himself 
clearly alludes to them. 

This was a time of enormous cul- 
tural change when vast numbers of 
men and women, separated from the 
religious communities in which they 
had been reared or no longer finding 
comfort in traditional cults of tribe 
or nation, were searching for a satis- 
fying faith. Judaism, with its pure 
monotheism, its exalted ethic, and 
the simplicity and sincerity of its 
worship and devotion, had already 
attracted many people. Some had be- 
come actual proselytes; many more, 
unwilling to adopt the distinctive 
Jewish way of life, still were attending 
and supporting the synagogues wide- 
ly scattered throughout the Greco- 
Roman world. The way was thus pre- 
pared for the spread of Christianity — 
first, into these expanded Jewish com- 
munities and then, through them, 
into the wider pagan environment. 





In this development Paul had a 
supremely important part. No one 
comparable to him in ability, energy 
and capacity for devotion was en- 
gaged in the Gentile mission. No one 
else was so singly committed to it, 
so passionately sure that his whole 
calling and destiny, the whole pur- 
pose of his being, lay in fulfilling it. 
He became the implacable defender 
of the universalism of Christianity 
against both the narrow who would 
deny it and the timid who would 
compromise it. He was pre-eminently 
the voice of Christ among the na- 
tions. More than any other one man, 
probably more than all the other 
evangelists together, he was respon- 
sible for opening the way for the 
march of Christianity from Jerusa- 
lem to Rome. 

It is important to understand how 
Paul regarded his own position. He 
did not think of himself as having 
turned from Judaism to a new re- 
ligion. We speak of the “conversion” 
of Paul to Christianity, but he him- 
self never used the term in this con- 
nection and would surely have con- 
sidered it as inappropriate. Of his 
Jewish ancestry and culture he was 
enormously and unreservedly proud. 
He found great satisfaction in being 
able to say, “I advanced in Judaism 
beyond many of my own age among 
my people” (Gal. 1.14). At another 
point he describes himself: ‘“‘Circum- 
cised on the eighth day, of the people 
of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a 
Hebrew born of Hebrews” (Phil. 3.5). 
His letters reflect a profound knowl- 
edge and love of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures and a glowing awareness of the 
peculiar calling and privilege of the 
Hebrew people. 


The Jewish community generally 
regarded the Christian movement as 
a “sect” —that is, a divisive, splinter 
group within its own life. Paul would 
have rejected this description, not 
because he thought of the Church as 
being a new and different religious 
community outside Israel, but rather 
because he thought of it as being Is- 
rael herself, realizing her true char- 
acter and her true destiny, fulfiJling 
the ancient promise of her Creator 
that through her all the nations of 
the world should be blessed. This re- 
newing of Israel was, in Paul’s view, 
what had been accomplished in the 
coming of Jesus the Christ. He con- 
ceived his own calling to be the car- 
rying of the good news—the “gospel” 
of this event, together with all the 
wealth of Israel’s true life—to the 
wide world of men for whom God had 
from the beginning intended it. 


aul was well cast for this medi- 
ating role. For he was also a Greek— 
that is, as much a Greek as a loyal 
Jew could be. In his age a post-clas- 
sical Greek culture was dominant, 
binding the world together in a way 
it had never been united before. Even 
in Palestine, where Hellenism was 
resisted more fiercely than elsewhere, 
its influence was already present. A 
Jew like Paul, born and reared in a 
great Hellenistic city, was bound to 
be deeply affected by it. The Greek 
language was the universal tongue, 
and Paul spoke it fluently and force- 
fully. 

There is no indication in his let- 
ters, or for that matter in Acts, of his 
having had a formal Hellenistic edu- 
cation. He exhibits no knowledge of 


tee probably wrote his letter 

to the Romans in Corinth. Engraver 
Jan Sadeler shows him there 

in the home of the weaver 

Aquila and his wife Priscilla. 


Greek philosophy or literature, ex- 
cept of the elementary kind which 
he would inevitably have acquired 
from living in a largely Greek en- 
vironment. But the great majority in 
his audiences in Ephesus or Corinth 
would have been equally ignorant of 
the Greek philosophical tradition. 
Paul, in any case, made no preten- 
sions to being a philosopher. He was 
the bearer of a message about a su- 
premely significant event, and he ad- 
dressed his Gentile listeners simply 
as human beings. There is no ques- 
tion that he was able to communicate 
with them freely and effectively. 
Paul apparently was certain of his 
mission from the moment when, at 
or near Damascus, he was literally 
struck down by a vision of Christ 
—God “was pleased to reveal his 
Son to me in order that I might 
preach him to the Gentiles,” Paul 
writes, referring to this decisive event 
(Gal. 1.16). Paul refers to this rev- 
elation several times and always in 
close connection with his calling as 
an Apostle. It was for him an utterly 
self-authenticating vision of Christ, 
establishing the clear and absolute 
certainty that the Jesus whose fol- 
lowers he had been persecuting was 
truly the exalted Lord; that through 
this remembered and risen One, the 
God of Israel had opened to all man- 
kind the final opportunity of recon- 
ciliation and peace; and that Paul 


world, and helped open the way to Rome 


himself had been designated from 
before his birth to be the bearer 
of this salvation to all the nations. 
No attempt to explain the event in 
psychological terms can obscure its 
magnitude: Paul’s enmity was, in a 
single moment, overcome by love; 
the bitter foe became the slave of 
Christ. 

Paul entered upon his new career 
almost at once, preaching in Syria 
and in Cilicia, his home province. 
But because Christianity had already 
been established in those regions, 
Paul soon moved into territories far- 
ther west. Converts were won and 
churches formed in Galatia, the Ro- 
man province at the center of Asia 
Minor (now Turkey) and eventually 
in the province of Asia, at the west- 
ern end of Asia Minor, and its great 
capital city Ephesus (see map, below). 
Even before reaching Ephesus, Paul 
had apparently crossed the upper 
Aegean into Europe and had planted 
the gospel in Philippi and Thessalo- 
nica in Macedonia and in Corinth at 
the heart of Greece, and no doubt in 
other cities as well. Ephesus, near the 
center of this region, seems to have 
been Paul’s headquarters. There, with 
the help of various assistants whose 
names are frequently mentioned in 
the letters, he both administered and 
extended his work throughout the 
vast area around the Aegean Sea. 

Geographical and chronological de- 
tails of Paul’s life during this period 
of strenuous activity, which must 
have covered almost 20 years, are 
hard to come by. Because of the way 
the story is told in Acts it is custom- 
ary to speak of Paul’s “missionary 
journeys” and to organize his active 
career around several trips to Jeru- 
salem, as though Paul had his base 
in that city and went back periodi- 
cally for fresh resources and possibly 
new instructions from the leaders of 
the church there. But the author of 
Acts, writing around the end of the 
First Century, was eager to push a 
movement toward the greater con- 
solidation of the church in his own 
period. Therefore, he was inclined to 
view the primitive church as more 
firmly united than it probably was 
and to see Paul as working more 
fully with the Jerusalem apostolate 
than he probably did. In his letters 
Paul refers to numerous journeys. 
But the references are much too cas- 
ual to be woven into a single chron- 
ological pattern. 

Paul’s letters offer some excellent 
pictures of what the primitive Chris- 
tian communities were like. One can 
sense the spiritual reality of the close 
fellowship within these little groups 
of believers. They were—as one of 
Paul’s phrases has been translated— 
“colonies of heaven” surrounded by 
an indifferent and always potentially 


hostile world. But they were also 
plagued by many ordinary, day-to- 
day problems and faults. We learn, 
for example, of preferences for one 
leader or another, of threats of liti- 
gation between church members, of 
dangers of schism over doctrine, of 
the intolerant scruples of some peo- 
ple and the snobbish liberal attitudes 
of others, of members who, in an ec- 
stasy of devotion to Christ, gave up 
their regular work and thus became 
a burden on their more realistic and 
responsible brothers. 

In handling these and similar mat- 
ters, Paul demonstrates qualities 
which we might not have suspected 
in a person possessed by so vast a 
vision of what God expected of him. 
He found these practical matters irk- 
some in the extreme, but he demon- 
strated an astonishing amount of pa- 
tience, tact and wisdom in dealing 
with them. Sometimes the solutions 
to problems which he offers are ob- 
vious enough—as, for example, when 
he is dealing with frictions or quar- 
rels in a church or with threatened 
schism—but often his answers reveal 
a surprising flexibility and capacity 
to transcend his own tastes and even 
convictions. 

This side of his nature appears 
most clearly in his counsels about 
marriage and divorce (I Cor. 7). He 
was apparently unmarried himself 
and obviously thought it would be 
better if others remained single also. 





‘The lands that knew Paul reached 


across the ancient world from 


Jerusalem to Rome. On this map are 


He put the case this way: “I want 
you to be free from all [worldly] 
anxieties. The unmarried man is anx- 
ious about the affairs of the Lord, 
how to please the Lord; but the mar- 
ried man is anxious about worldly 
affairs, how to please his wife, and 
his interests are divided. And the 
unmarried woman or girl is anxious 
about the affairs of the Lord, how 
to be holy in body and spirit; but 
the married woman is anxious about 
worldly affairs, how to please her 
husband.” 

Paul’s disparaging attitude toward 
marriage unquestionably sprang 
from his belief that “the form of this 
world is passing away.” He and most 
primitive Christians were convinced 
that history was about to end; the 
Lord would soon return and all the 
arrangements of this world would 
suddenly cease. Understandably, 
Paul felt that in the brief time left, 
one would be wise to keep one’s life 
as simple as possible. Why assume 
the obligations and risks of marriage? 


omereaders of Paul’s letters find 
it hard to avoid suspicion that he 
also felt something of the ascetic’s 
aversion to the sexual life and the 
marriage state. But whatever his own 
preferences or convictions, he was 
able to deal realistically with the hu- 
man problem: he was quite sure that 
those already married should remain 


shown the principal cities 


in the Roman provinces where he 
preached and set up churches. His 


with their partners—even if they 
were pagans—and that for some sin- 
gle persons marriage was indeed the 
right course. “I wish,” he said, “that 
all were as I myself am. But each has 
his own special gift from God, one 
of one kind and one of another.” 
Occasionally, as in the same let- 
ter to the Corinthians, Paul turns 
an argument over a petty issue into 
something spacious and beautiful. 
He had been dealing with conflicts 
in the church growing out of what 
he called “varieties of gifts’; some 
of its members claimed to have the 
“gift” of prophecy and insisted on 
being heard at all times; but even 
more vociferous and disturbing were 
those who boasted that they had the 
gift of “tongues”—that is, of ecstat- 
ic speech. Paul reminded both groups 
that the Spirit had also imparted 
other “gifts” of a more quiet nature, 
such as the ability to teach or a com- 
petence in administration, and that 
just as our physical bodies were made 
up of many members with different 
functions, not one of which could 
easily be dispensed with, so was the 
church. Then, suddenly, the whole 
discussion was lifted and _transfig- 
ured: “If I speak in the tongues of 
men and of angels, but have not love, 
I am a noisy gong or a clanging cym- 
bal. And if I have prophetic powers, 
and understand all mysteries and all 
knowledge ... but have not love, 
Iam nothing... . Love is patient and 
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conversion took place at Damascus. 


His last journey took him to Rome 
by way of Malta and Puteoli. 


A pioneer to the end, bearing the flame of 
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kind; love is not jealous or boastful; 
it is not arrogant or rude. Love does 
not insist on its own way; it is not ir- 
ritable or resentful; it does not re- 
joice at wrong, but rejoices in the 
right. Love bears all things, believes 
all things, hopes all things, endures 
all things” (I Cor. 13.1-7). 

While illuminating Paul’s own char- 
acter, his letters also provide an un- 
derstanding of his personal relations 
with his churches. The relationship 
from his side was especially intimate, 
and the reader can sense the joy and 
fulfillment these little congregations 
gave him as their “father,” as well 
as the agony he suffered when the 
ties of mutual trust and affection 
were strained or broken. These times 
of testing came apparently all too 
often—and from various causes. One 
source of trouble was Paul’s sense 
of proprietorship over his churches 
and his consequent resentment of 
any competing loyalty on their part. 
They were his churches. He had been 
careful not to “build on another’s 
foundation”; he did not relish the 
thought of someone else building on 
his. He realized that he ought not to 
feel this way—the churches belonged 
to God, not to him. But his human 
possessiveness and pride would not 
be denied, and he found himself in- 
volved over and over again in strug- 
gles for the affections of his “‘chil- 
dren”’—terribly distressed when they 
were withheld, relieved beyond meas- 
ure when they were fully restored 
once more. 


aul’s fierce pride is most obvious 
in one of his letters to Corinth (II 
Cor. 11.21-30). This passage may also 
serve as a summary of an almost in- 
credible career and a reminder of an 
almost incredible devotion: ‘‘What- 
ever any one dares to boast of—J am 
speaking as a fool—I also dare to 
boast of that. Are they Hebrews? So 
am I. Are they Israelites? So am I. 
Are they descendants of Abraham? 
So am I. Are they servants of Christ? 
I am a better one—I am talking like 
a madman—with far greater labors, 
far more imprisonments, with count- 
less beatings, and often near death. 
Five times I have received at the 
hands of the Jews the forty lashes 
less one. Three times I have been 
beaten with rods [the Roman mode 
of flogging]; once I was stoned. Three 
times I have been shipwrecked; a 
night and a day I have been adrift 
at sea; on frequent journeys, in dan- 
ger from rivers, danger from robbers, 
danger from my own people, danger 


from Gentiles, danger in the city, 
danger in the wilderness, danger at 
sea, danger from false brethren; in 
toil and hardship, through many a 
sleepless night, in hunger and thirst, 
often without food, in cold and ex- 
posure. And, apart from other things, 
there is the daily pressure upon me 
of my anxiety for all the churches. 
Who is weak, and I am not weak? 
Who is made to fall, and I am not 
indignant?” 

The significance of Paul, both in 
his own time and for history, con- 
sists largely of the meaning and rele- 
vance of his message. That message 
was basically a common one, shared 
by all the early Christian evangelists 
—namely, the proclamation of Jesus, 
crucified by the Romans, as “Lord 
and Christ.” But Paul had his own 
distinctive way of understanding it. 
He may properly be thought of as 
more preacher than theologian; but 
his preaching was profoundly theo- 
logical, and the Church’s theology, 
its way of trying to think through its 
faith, has been influenced by Paul as 
by no one else. 

Paul’s thought was intensely con- 
cerned with man. Of course he speaks 
constantly of God, but his words re- 
veal a minimum of merely specula- 
tive interest in God. Paul saw man— 
made in the image of God and in his 
true nature and delighting in God’s 
law—as having “fallen” under the 
contro] of sin, For Paul, sin is not pri- 
marily a moralistic thing, the act of 
wrongdoing; rather it designates a 
perverse principle of self-assertive- 
ness in human life, a demonic power, 
alien to our true nature, which has 
invaded us, enslaved us and threatens 
to destroy us. The deep poignancy 
of this belief appears in a familiar 
passage in the letter to the Romans 
(7.15-25): “I do not understand my 
own actions. For I do not do what I 
want, but I do the very thing I hate. 
... For I do not do the good I want, 
but the evil I do not want is what I 
do. . . . For I delight in the law of 
God, in my inmost self, but I see in 
my members another law at war with 
the law of my mind and making me 
captive to the law of sin which dwells 
in my members. Wretched man that 
I am! Who will deliver me from this 
body of death?” 

Paul is speaking here not simply 
of his own but of the human situa- 
tion. Made for, and in a measure 
realizing, a freedom which nothing in 
nature can know, man has perversely 
fallen into a slavery more abject and 
degrading than the determinism of 
nature can produce—bondage to im- 
pulses in himself made gross and evil 
by the power of sin. Against his will, 





man has become a rebel against his 
own true nature. 

When Paul speaks of “the flesh” 
as of an evil thing, he is not referring 
simply to the physical part of us but 
rather to human existence in its ac- 
tual “fallen” or “broken” condition. 
In that existence, sin has so exag- 
gerated and perverted certain ele- 
ments in man’s nature as to destroy 
the original—that is, the true bal- 
ance and peace of God’s creation. Ev- 
ery man is divided against himself 
and, by that same token, men are di- 
vided against one another. The con- 
sequence of this division and conflict 
is moral and spiritual death. Death is 
so close to sin as to be scarcely distin- 
guishable from it. If sin is the princi- 
ple or agent of corruption, death is 
the corruption itself. To be “in the 
flesh” is to be in a realm where sin and 
death have established their illicit 
and tyrannous power. This, Paul be- 
lieved, was the tragic plight of man. 


tis not particularly surprising 
that Paul speaks constantly of sin and 
death as man’s enemies, the sources 
and symbols of his “fallenness” and 
“brokenness.” But it is rather star- 
tling that he refers to the law in the 
same way. More than once he asso- 
ciates the three, as, for example, in 
I Corinthians 15.56: “The sting of 
death is sin, and the power of sin is 
the law.” 

It is at this point that Jews, both 
Paul’s contemporaries and later 
Jews, have most often parted com- 
pany with him. For the true Jew, the 
law or torah—the constitution and 
symbol of the Jewish way of life— 
was God’s gift to Israel, the very in- 
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strument of his care and guidance. 
One may recall the warm words of 
gratitude and praise for the law in 
many of the Psalms: “The word is a 
lamp to my feet and a light to my 
path”; or “The law of the Lord is 
perfect, reviving the soul; . . . the 
precepts of the Lord are right, rejoic- 
ing the heart.” Paul apparently did 
not find it so. He could say, “I de- 
light in the law of God, in my inmost 
self’; but because in actual fact he 
was incapable of obeying it, the law 
only made him the more wretched. 

“What then shall we say?” Paul 
asks (Rom. 7.7-8). “That the law is 
sin? By no means! Yet, if it had not 
been for the law, I should not have 
known sin. I should not have known 
what it is to covet if the law had not 
said, “You shall not covet.’ But sin, 
finding opportunity in the command- 
ment, wrought in me all kinds of cov- 
etousness. Apart from the law sin lies 
dead.” Paul concludes that the law 
was given simply to make man in- 
escapably and miserably aware of his 
bondage to sin and of his utter inabil- 
ity to conquer his enemy. 

Perhaps we can better understand 
the apparent contradictions in Paul’s 
belief on the law if we think of him 
as looking at it, sometimes from the 
side of God, who gave the law for our 
guidance; and sometimes from the 
side of men, who found themselves 
quite incapable of following it. From 
the one point of view, the law could 


be called “holy and just and good”; 
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but from the other, it could seem a 
most hateful thing. Paul could even 
speak of it as a demonic influence— 
one of the powers of evil which have 
set up their thrones within man’s 
soul. 

Such, then, is Paul’s diagnosis of 
the human sickness. Modern man can 
scarcely be expected to find it alto- 
gether congenial. Intellectual, social 
and political developments over sev- 
eral centuries have so accentuated the 
importance of the individual that it 
is hard for most of us to recover Paul’s 
feeling for the more basic reality of 
man in his essential unity. But poets, 
dramatists and philosophers have 
never lost sight of this reality; sci- 
entists have confirmed it—insofar as 
science can confirm what can only 
be really grasped intuitively or from 
within—and none of us has entirely 
forgotten it. There are moments, at 
least, when we recognize that the sub- 
stance of our life is a common sub- 
stance; that every man’s existence is, 
at its deepest and most essential, a 
sharing in a total human existence; 
and that, however real and impor- 
tant our individual liberty may be, 
its scope is narrow indeed as com- 
pared with the area in which we be- 
long, body and soul, to that great 
complex of nature and history which 
is man. 

In such moments we are likely to 
sense the reality of moral evil as a 
satanic power entrenched within this 
“complex” itself and holding us, as 


individuals and as masses of men, 
within its grasp. We, too, know that 
our most desperate moral struggle is 
not “against flesh and blood”—that 
is, against other men—but against 
ruthless mass pressures toward pride 
and possessiveness which we recog- 
nize and hate for the monstrous and 
destructive forces they are, but which 
we are powerless to control. 


aul’s concern with man and his 
way of understanding man’s predica- 
ment largely determined the form of 
his thinking about Christ. For Paul 
saw Christ as man’s Deliverer from 
his bondage and guilt, or, rather, as 
the One through whom God was of- 
fering this deliverance. Paul was not 
greatly concerned with the nature of 
Jesus or with questions about his 
“humanity” or “divinity,” which 
have later interested the Church, but 
with what was actually accomplished 
through him for us and for our salva- 
tion. Here again, Paul found in his 
own experience the basis for his an- 
swer. The crisis of his confrontation 
with Christ meant nothing less to him 
than initiation into a new kind of 
human existence in which the persist- 
ent guilt of sin and the fear of death 
were overcome—not in the sense 
of being made tolerable or bearable, 
but in the sense of being completely 
inundated and swept away by a 
flood of love and hope. This new ex- 
istence was not his own—but Christ’s 
—of which he had miraculously been 
made a living part. 

“To me to live is Christ,” he cries 
(Phil. 1.21). And again: “I have been 
crucified with Christ; it is no longer I 
who live but Christ who lives in me; 


and the life I now live in the flesh I 
live by faith in the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me” 
(Gal. 2.20). 

In trying to explain how Christ 
“ave himself” and how this self-giv- 
ing had come actually to have the 
healing, reconciling and liberating ef- 
fect which the early Church knew as 
a wonderful reality, Paul seizes on all 
available images: Christ offers an ex- 
piatory sacrifice, as in a temple; he 
pays a ransom, as for a slave or a 
prisoner of war; he suffers a penalty, 
as in a criminal’s stead; he meets and 
defeats man’s ancient foes, sin and 
law and death, and sets us free. Such 
terms abound in Paul’s letters, and 
opinions may differ as to how realis- 
tically he intended them. Were they 
figures of speech for him? To some 
extent they probably were, but they 
all express the basic conviction that 
because Jesus lived, died and rose 
again, the whole human situation has 
been transformed. A new humanity 
has been created just as surely—and 
in the same sense—as the old human- 
ity came into existence with Adam. 
Its full realization is yet to come, 
but with Christ a beginning has been 
made. The risen Christ is the new 
man. To be a Christian is to belong 
to him just as in our character as nat- 
ural men, we belong to Adam. “‘As in 
Adam all die,” he writes, “‘so also in 
Christ shall all be made alive” (I Cor. 
15:22). 

Admission to this new existence 
was God’s free gift—a gift of “grace.” 
No one could earn it or even think of 
deserving it. One had only to recog- 
nize the utter need of it and open 
one’s heart to it. This sense of empti- 
ness and need and a grateful readi- 
ness to accept the health and peace 
God graciously offered was what Paul 
meant by “faith.” For true goodness 
in man or woman was not one’s own, 
but God’s; it was not merely a con- 
dition of God’s acceptance of us, 
but its consequence; not a deliber- 
ate attainment, but a “fruit of the 
Spirit.” This was “the righteousness 
of faith.” 

At the end of the familiar 13th 
chapter of First Corinthians, Paul 
writes: “So faith, hope, love abide, 
these three.”” Perhaps it is not wrong 
to see in this triad a correspondence 
with an earlier one: The power of sin 
is overcome by the power of love; 
subjection to law is replaced by the 
devoted response of faith; and the 
dread of death, by the sure hope that 


what God has begun in us he will 
most surely finish, and that in the 
end his creative and reconciling pur- 
pose will have its way on earth and 
in heaven. 


he flame of this same hope is nev- 
er more brilliant than in the message 
to the Romans, the last clear picture 
of Paul that we have from his letters. 
He is in Greece, probably at Corinth 
—and a turning point in his career 
has arrived. The gospel has been 
preached and churches have been es- 
tablished from Palestine to the Adri- 
atic. For years, occupied with admin- 
istrative and pastoral tasks in this 
vast area, he has been impatient to 
resume his westward course. Now, at 
last, he can do so. True, he must first 
make a quick trip to Jerusalem to 
deliver some money which his own 
largely Gentile churches have raised 
for the impoverished Jerusalem 
Christians—a gift which, he hopes, 
will heal any remaining breach be- 
tween Gentile and Jew within the 
Church. But significant as this mis- 
sion is, his thoughts have leaped be- 
yond it. He will go westward to Ita- 
ly and then to Spain. 

This picture of Paul, free once 
again to be the pioneer he has always 
been at heart, may appear to deepen 
the pathos of the story of what was 
actually to happen to him—reaching 
Rome only after great suffering and 
as a helpless prisoner soon to be con- 
demned to death. Yet Paul refuses 
to be a tragic, much less a pathetic, 
figure. He allows no room for the pos- 
sibility of failure or defeat. All things 
belong to him because he belongs so 
completely to Another, in whose 
hands are all the final issues. 

“If God is for us, who is against 
us?”’ he asks in this same letter (Rom. 
8.31-39). “He who did not spare his 
own Son but gave him up for us all, 
will he not also give us all things with 
him? ... Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword? .. . 
No, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through Him who 
loved us. For I am sure that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor powers, nor 
height, nor depth, nor anything else 
in all creation, will be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 





Author John Knox is an eminent New Testament’ scholar and Bald- 
win Professor of Sacred Literature at Union Theological Seminary. 


‘T saw a great white throne 


... and then, the lake of fire’ 


The first horseman rides forth 





REVELATION 


he last book of the Bible, Rev- 
elation, might be called the Book of 
Hope, for it was addressed specifically 
to people who were rich in faith but 
desperately in need of hope. It was 
written, probably in about 95 A.D., 
for the persecuted Christians who 
faced torture and death if they did 
not repudiate Christ. The state cult 
of the Roman Empire demanded they 
worship the goddess Roma and the 
emperors themselves. But the new 
Christian Church, even then spread- 
ing like fire through dry grass, taught 
that such worship was idolatrous and 
would be punished for an eternity in 
a cruel and fiery hell. 

It is hard to die for ideals that seem 
lonely and far away, and it was to 
remedy this that the author set him- 
self. An unyielding Christian known 


only as John, he was exiled for his 
beliefs to the Isle of Patmos in the Ae- 
gean Sea. There he began an account 
of vision designed to steel men’s 
backs and lift their hearts. The reve- 
lation he offered was the promise that 
the martyred would be raised into the 
presence of Christ while their oppres- 
sors would be cast into a lake of fire 
and brimstone for agony irrevocable 
and interminable. John’s identity has 
never been determined with certainty 
(scholars reject the idea he was the 
Apostle John), but since about 200 
A.D. the book has been accepted gen- 
erally as part of the New Testament. 

Revelation is an apocalypse—it 
deals with the end of the current age 
and with the new age to come. It sees 
life in two stages: the present, ruled 
by Satan and dominated by evil, and 


the future, in which God will cast Sa- 
tan out and the faithful will be re- 
warded. Revelation offers an expla- 
nation for what has always seemed 
inexplicable to suffering mankind— 
why evil and pain are tolerated in a 
world ordered by a benevolent God. 
They are, says Revelation, the work 
of Satan whois temporarily in control. 

The book was written in terms of 
immediacy. The age of evil, personi- 
fied by the Roman emperors, was 
drawing to a close. There were yet 
more martyrs to be made, yet more 
Christians to die, but then Christ 
would appear, “‘a sharp two-edged 
sword” issuing from his mouth, and 
he would engage Satan and defeat 
him. Before the climactic battle, how- 
ever, God would devastate the earth 
and its wicked people with mighty 





calamities which John reports as a 
series of visions. 

There is a quality of wild magnifi- 
cence to these visions—“*. . . a wom- 
an clothed with the sun, with the 
moon under her feet, and on her head 
a crown of twelve stars; she was with 


child . . 


seven heads and ten horns. . 


. a great red dragon, with 
. stood 
before the woman .. . that he might 
devour her child. . . .”’ Ever since, 
the brilliant imagery of his words has 
crept into the world’s literature and 
his disturbing scenes have fascinated 
artists—like the 14th Century Pari- 
sians who made these tapestries (now 
in the museum in Angers, France). 
The first of Revelation’s visions of 
punishment is a rider on a white horse 
(above, left)—one of the Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse. Following 








him come the red horse of war, the 


black horse of famine, and finally the 


pale horse—“‘and its rider’s name was 
death ... and they were given power 


... to kill with sword and with fam- 
ine and with pestilence. . . .” Later 
angels with trumpets appear, herald- 
ing a new series of calamities. As the 
third angel (right) blows his trumpet, 
a blazing star called Wormwood falls 
from the heavens and turns a third 
of the waters of the earth to bitter 
wormwood. Later (above), as John 
watches, three figures representing 
Satan’s forces appear—a dragon and 
a beast, each with seven heads, and 
a false prophet. And evil spirits in the 
form of frogs issue from their mouths 
and go forth to assemble Satan’s 
forces for the final battle “‘at the place 
which is called . . . Armageddon.” 








he visions in Revelation come in 
a series of seven—the number seven, 
signifying completion, appears again 
and again—each series containing 
seven visions. They detail the effect 
God’s wrath will have on the sinful 
world and upon the Roman Empire 
which persecutes the Christians. The 
visions, which borrow liberally from 
the Old Testament, portray incessant 
plagues assaulting mankind—huge 
locusts with tails like scorpions, great 
earthquakes that blacken the sky 
and level the land, seas and springs 
that turn to blood. So horrendous 
will it be, John warns, that “men 
will seek death and will not find it.” 


Toward the end of Revelation 
comes the final retribution: the fall 
of Babylon (shown in a detail from 
a tapestry at right), by which John 
meant Rome. “So shall her plagues 
come in a single day, pestilence and 
mourning and famine, and she shall 
be burned with fire.”” Then Christ de- 
feats Satan in battle and thrusts him 
into the pit where he stays for 1,000 
years. During this millennium, only 
the martyrs are resurrected; they live 
in the glory of Christ’s presence. Aft- 
er 1,000 years Satan is loosed from 
the pit. The tapestry above shows 
him as a seven-headed beast backed 
by his hordes who “surrounded the 


Heavenly fire consumes Satan’s hordes 
Y 


camp of the saints; but fire came 
down from heaven and consumed 
them.” The second resurrection fol- 
lows with the judgment of all but the 
martyrs, who already have been ac- 
cepted at Christ’s side. Finally John 
describes the new Holy City where 
there will be no suffering and no per- 
secution. The angel “showed me the 
river of the water of life (below) bright 
as crystal, flowing from the throne of 
God . . . through the middle of the 
street of the city.” For the faithful 
Christians “night shall be no more; 
they need no light of lamp or sun, for 
the Lord God will be their light, and 


they shall reign for ever and ever.” 





Wicked Babylon 
is finally destroyed 
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DIGGERS VERIFY 
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L s clearly as if they had voices 
of their own, the rocks and vases, the 
ruined walls and shattered cities of 
the Middle East add a dusty “Yea, 
verily” to the stories of the Bible. The 
science which makes the rocks speak 
is archaeology, the painstaking dig- 
ging up and exploration of the physi- 
cal remains of human habitation and 
great events. In all the 150 years of 
modern archaeological exploration, 
the biblical diggers have never been 
as busy as they are today. During the 
past year, they were at work at 25 
sites in Jordan, at 56 sites in Israel. 

Theirs is not the glamorous treas- 
ure hunt of early Egyptian, Greek 
and Italian archaeology, which un- 
earthed gold statues and royal mum- 
mies and magnificent marbles. The 
biblical archaeologists find mostly un- 
adorned tunnels, jugs, fragments and 
evidence of violent destruction. 

But the Bible, particularly the Old 
Testament, is a chronicle of a people 
and of the things which happened to 
it as it sought, followed or disobeyed 
its God. When biblical archaeologists 
find in old Jerusalem a tunnel match- 
ing the description of one built by 
King Hezekiah (“ Thissame Hezekiah 
closed the upper outlet of the waters 

. and directed them down to the 
west side of the city of David,” II 
Chron. 32.30), or when they identify 
the lost city of Shechem, mentioned 
at least 60 times in the Old Testa- 
ment (“Abram passed through the 
land to the place at Shechem,” Gen. 
12.6), or when they find in the Negev 
an Israelite sanctuary whose floor 
plan matches the description of Solo- 
mon’s famous temple—then all the 
men and events of the Bible emerge 
one more step into historical reality. 


LE 





L - 
An early and stunning find was 
1,750-foot tunnel in Jerusalem, which 


fits biblical description of one that 


Hezekiah built to transport water to 
city’s defenders during siege of Assyr- 
ian King Sennacherib about 700 B.C. 


(mei and rare find is intact jug- 
let from 14th Century B.C., being 
gently lifted from ruins in Shechem 
in excavations now going on. It was 
made by Canaanites, the people who 
fell before Joshua’s invading armies. 








Light breaks on Shechem’s secrets 


and on Nehemiah’s famous wall 


QO, slopes of Mt. Ophel in Jorda- 
nian Jerusalem a British expedition 
under Dr. Kathleen Kenyon probes 
the remains of houses of Hezekiah’s 
time (walls at right angles in center 
of picture) and a Maccabean tower 
(vertical surface at left). While ex- 
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ploring for remains of Jebusites, who 
lived in Jerusalem before David, she 
discovered walls built by Nehemiah 
after the Persians freed the Hebrews 
and, as Nehemiah tells in Chapter 4, 
verse 6, “So we built the wall... 
for the people had a mind to work.” 


yrern. which archaeologists 
identified in 1957 as biblical “pool of 
Gibeon,” just north of Jerusalem, is 
site of struggle between forces of ri- 
val houses of David and Saul, where 
“the battle was very fierce that day” 
(11 Samuel 2.17). David’s men won. 


CONTINUED 





5 unrise brea 


of Shechem, first capital of Israel: 


over workers at site 


**“Rehoboam went to Shechem, for all 
] | had come . . . to make him 
king” (I Kings 12.1). Here a team 
under Prof. G. Ernest Wright has 
been at work for eight years. Arche 


ologists value Shechem because strat- 
ification (below) of its debris and 
embedded pottery is so clear, Layers 
formed as cities were destroyed, re- 
built on the rubble. Each layer repre- 
sents a specific era which can be dat- 
ed by study of material, fragments. 





N | staircase found by a 
University of Pennsylvania expedi- 
tion this year in the Jordan Valley 
may be the site of biblical Zarethan. 
Built 3,000 years ago as a secret pas- 
sageway for water, stairway had mud 
walls and a roof. Women with jars o 

their heads would walk safely down 
one side to a spring, back up the other 
side with water. Diggers have uncov- 
ered 84 steps, don’t know how many 
more lie buried. The stairs and bronze 
relics nearby led Dr. James B. Pritch- 
ard, expedition head, to deduce that 
this could be Zarethan, described (I 
Kings 7.45—46) as “In the plain of the 
Jordan . . . in the clay ground,” to 
which Hiram, King of Tyre, “‘full of 
wisdom, understanding and_ skill,” 
sent Hiram, the artisan, to make pots 
and basins of “‘burnished bronze.” 


city builders 


Mes. Ruth Amiran (left), co-direc- 
tor of an Israeli dig at Arad (above), 
shows a field assistant some grains of 
wheat, 5,000 years old. Arad is one 
of the oldest city sites yet found in 
the Holy Land, important in part be- 
cause the Bible clearly connects it 
with Moses’ father-in-law Jethro, a 
Kenite, who “went up with the people 
of Judah... into the wilderness... in 


the Negeb near Arad”’ (Judges 1.16). 


deme workers wash potsherds 
on site of excavation of Ashdod, the 
first Philistine city explored by dig- 
gers. “When the Philistines captured 
the Ark of God, they carried it from 
Ebenezer to Ashdod” (I Samuel 5.1). 
Some 250 archaeology buffs from a 
dozen countries rushed off to Ash- 
dod excavation site, in modern Israel, 

share in the work and discovery. 





Tae in a dusty waste, this ruin was 
once Arad, the largest city between 
Beer-sheba and Sodom. The Bible tells 
of a Canaanite city there (Numbers 
21.1) and of its conquest by Joshua 
(Joshua 12.14). Diggers now know 
there were two Arads. This is the old- 
er and lower one, dating from 3500 
B.C., seen from the upper one where 
was found the most exciting single 
building of recent biblical archaeolo- 
gy: ruins of a Jewish sanctuary which 
fit biblical specifications (I Kings 6) 


for King Solomo famous temple. 


\ 
S claier-archacologist Yigael Yadin, 
professor of archaeology at Hebrew 


University in Jerusalem, studies frag- 
ments of ancient marriage contract 
which he found in a cave near the 
Dead Sea, region of many important 
finds. Years ago as an Israeli general, 
Yadin used archaeological knowledge 
of the terrain plus biblical accounts 
of ancient battles to plan strategy 
during Arab-Israeli war. Now he is 
excavating (next page) at Masada. 


H intenatta excavation north of Tel 
Aviv near the Mediterranean has re- 
vealed remnants of heavily populated 
but still unidentified city whose strata 
range from 1800 B.C. to 100 A.D. 
Here a Japanese expedition headed 
by Prof. Kiyoshi Ohata (foreground) 
of Tokyo University is digging in a 
mound now called Tel Zeror, which 
may have been biblical Arubboth, 
the third of 12 district capitals estab- 
lished by Solomon (I Kings 4.10). 
Certainly it was important because 
it lies at end of a pass which invading 
armies used to get to Megiddo (Ar- 
mageddon), the strategic fortress. 
Prof. Ohata believes darker strip on 
wall behind him (even with worker’s 
waist) came from fires set when 
Egypt’s Amen-hotep II ravaged this 
part of Palestine in 15th Century B.C. 


CONTINUED 
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1s the days of Herod...” Luke 
begins his account of New Testa- 
ment events. Archaeologists have 
identified this ruin as Herod’s 
villa-palace at Masada overlook- 
ing the Dead Sea. It was the site 
of gruesome sacrifice in 73 A.D. 
when, in revolt against Rome, 
its Jewish defenders Committed 
suicide rather than surrender. 
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Figurines can fascinate 


but lowly potsherds 


disclose much more 


Among the more mysterious peoples 
of the Bible are the Philistines, who 
are spoken of with some disapprov- 
al by biblical writers. (“And David 
said . . . ‘What shall be done for 
the man who kills this Philistine. . . ? 
For who is this uncircumcised Philis- 
tine, that he should defy the armies 
of the living God?’ ” I Samuel 17.26.) 
Their cities seemed to have vanished 
forever until the dramatic discovery 
of Ashdod in 1961-63 by an American- 
Israeli expedition. They found not 
only a carving confirming the biblical 
account of capture of Ashdod by the 
Assyrian king Sargon II (“In the year 
that the commander in chief, who 
was sent by Sargon the King of Assy- 
ria, came to Ashdod... and took it 
... Isaiah 20.1) but also terra cotta 
figures (below) which give tantalizing 
hints of pagan practices which might 
indeed have scandalized austere bib- 
lical writers. 

Despite the glamor of such discov- 
eries, the archaeologists’ best friends 
are lowly potsherds, the oddly dura- 
ble little bits of pots like those being 
examined at the right. They are the 
remains of ordinary household ob- 
jects, cups and mugs, jugs and jars, 
from which generations of people ate 
and drank, poured and stored. Their 
owners set so little value on them 
that they tossed them into prehis- 





toric city dumps when they broke, or 
used them as filler for foundations 
when they rebuilt their oft-destroyed 
cities. But each people and each peri- 
od had its own distinct pottery form, 
size, marking, and experts can detect 
a piece of pot, examine the layer in 
which it lies buried in the debris of 
the centuries, and tell who were the 
people who lived there, and when. 
The pots’ secrets were unlocked in 
1890 by a British patriarch of bibli- 
cal archaeology, Sir Flinders Petrie, 
who after digging in Egypt and Pal- 
estine announced that pottery was 
“the essential alphabet of archaeol- 
ogy.” He left his successors a monu- 
mental work of classification by shape 
and stratum. His tables are being up- 
dated by American scholars like Al- 
bright, Wright and Pritchard, and 
by Britain’s Dr. Kathleen Kenyon 
(right). The “Kenyon system” has 
been described by the doctor herself 
as a job akin to a hotel maid’s: “Evy- 
erything is tidied up and put into 
place, but nothing is thrown away.” 
Such scrupulous attention pays 
off. On fragments of vessels and pot 
handles recent diggers found, in an- 
cient Hebrew writing, positive iden- 
tification of two such important sites 
as Gibeon and Arad. Until these low- 
ly pots were dug up the names were 
only names in the pages of the Bible. 


‘Lass cotta figurines (above) turned 
up in Dr. David Noel Freedman’s dig 
at Ashdod. Dr. Freedman, a profes- 
sor at the San Francisco Theological 


Seminary, believes all were used in 
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pagan religious cults: the four-inch- 
high female torso in fertility rites, 
the ram’s head part of a cult which 
worshiped animals and the smaller 
profile probably as a votive offering. 
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IN PRAISE OF 
HE LORD 


Whatever else the Bible may be— 
a historical document, a treasury of 
precepts and prophecies, of sacred 
law and sacred chronicles—it is above 
all a work of homage, of praise to the 
Creator. And in the Book of Psalms 
that praise reaches a height of poetic 
utterance. 

The psalms were the hymns of an- 
cient Israel, sung in the temple to the 
sound of strings and trumpets. Half 
of them are associated with David, 
“the sweet psalmist of Israel,”” but 
some psalms are much older and oth- 
ers kept being added. All were finally 
collected and arranged in their pres- 
ent order by the Second Century B.C. 

With these evocative photographs 
taken in the Holy Land are excerpts 
from the psalms. In them, all creation 
from the folded leaf to the glowing 
firmament is summoned to glorify the 
Lord. But mingled with affirmations 
of trust, passionate outpourings of 
thanksgiving and calm _ reflections 
upon God’s ways are tormented cries 
for deliverance. The one emotion that 
soars above the rest is joy—at times 
savage, over God’s fury against the 
wicked, but in the end always exalt- 
ed in the certainty of God’s love for 
the devoted servant who shall “dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever.” 


is PSALM 39 
ord, make me to know mine end, 


And the measure of my days, 
what it is; 

That I may know how frail I am. 

Behold, thou hast made my days 
as a handbreadth; 

And mine age is as nothing 
before thee: 

Verily every man at his best state 
is altogether vanity. 

Surely every man walketh 
in a vain show: 


Surely they are disquieted in vain: 
He heapeth up riches, and knoweth 
not who shall gather them... . 


Hear my prayer, O Lord, 
And give ear unto my cry; 
Hold not thy peace at my tears: 
For I am a stranger with thee, 
And a sojourner, 

as all my fathers were. 
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O God, thou art my God; 
early will I seek thee: 
My soul thirsteth for thee, 
my flesh longeth for thee 
In a dry and thirsty land, 
where no water is; 
To see thy power and thy glory, 
So as I have seen thee 
in the sanctuary. 
Because thy loving-kindness 
is better than life, 
My lips shall praise thee. 
Thus will I bless thee 
while I live: 
I will lift up my hands in thy name. 
My soul shall be satisfied 
as with marrow and fatness; 
And my mouth shall praise thee 
with joyful lips: 


PSALM 63 


When I remember thee upon my bed, 
And meditate on thee 
in the night watches. 
Because thou hast been my help, 
Therefore in the shadow 
of thy wings will I rejoice. 
My soul followeth hard after thee: 
Thy right hand upholdeth me. 
But those that seek my soul, 
to destroy it, 
Shall go into the lower parts 
of the earth. 
They shall fall by the sword: 
They shall be a portion for foxes. 
But the king shall rejoice in God; 
Every one that sweareth by him 
shall glory: 
But the mouth of them 
that speak lies shall be stopped. 





























PSALM 121 
= lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence cometh my help. 
My help cometh from the Lord, 
Which made heaven and earth. 
He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: 
He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 
Behold, he that keepeth Israel 
Shall neither slumber nor sleep. 
The Lord is thy keeper: 
The Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand. 
The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
Nor the moon by night. 
The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: 
He shall preserve thy soul. 
The Lord shall preserve thy going out 

and thy coming in 
From this time forth, and even for evermore. 


PSALM 
iL heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night showeth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language, 
Where their voice is not heard. 
Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 
In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, 
Which is as a bridegroom 

coming out of his chamber, 

And rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 
His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 
And his circuit unto the ends of it: 
And there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 
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PSALM 11 


i Lord is in his holy temple, 
The Lord’s throne is in heaven: 
His eyes behold, 
His eyelids try, the children of men. 
The Lord trieth the righteous: 
But the wicked and him that loveth violence 
his soul hateth. 
Upon the wicked he shall rain 
snares, fire and brimstone, 
And a horrible tempest: 
this shall be the portion of their cup. 
For the righteous Lord loveth righteousness; 
His countenance doth behold the upright. 


fH PSALM 29 
he voice of the Lord is powerful; 
The voice of the Lord is full of majesty. 
The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; 
Yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 
He maketh them also to skip like a calf; 
Lebanon and Sirion like a young unicorn. 
The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire. 
The voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness; 
The Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. 
The voice of the Lord maketh the hinds to calve, 
And discovereth the forests: 
And in his temple doth every one 

speak of his glory. 
The Lord sitteth upon the flood; 
Yea, the Lord sitteth King for ever. 





T.. earth is satisfied with the fruit 
of thy works. 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
and herb for the service of man: 
That he may bring forth food 
out of the earth; 
And wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man, 
And oil to make his face to shine, 


And bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. 


The trees of the Lord are full of sap; 
The cedars of Lebanon, 

which he hath planted; 
Where the birds make their nests: 
As for the stork, 

the fir trees are her house. 
The high hills are a refuge 

for the wild goats.... 


PSALM 104 

The glory of the Lord shall endure for ever: 
The Lord shall rejoice in his works. 
He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth: 
He toucheth the hills, and they smoke. 
I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live: 
I will sing praise to my God 

while I have my being. 
My meditation of him shall be sweet: 
I will be glad in the Lord. 











WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING KING SIZE VIRGINIA 
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All over the world more 
people smoke Rothmans than 
any other King Size Virginia. 

The reason is not hard to find: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter 
and the best tobacco money can 


buy give you that Cooler, 
smoother, more satisfying taste. 





**COCA-COLA’’ AND ‘% 


COKE’’ ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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Quick casual meals call for ice cold Coca-Cola...the perfect 
complement to good food, anytime. Crisp. Delicious. And so 


refreshing. Coca-Cola gives such a lively lift to food...fun... 
and people. Enjoy it often. 


Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 





